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Preface 



Although the problems of student dropout and teacher burn- 
out have been studied extensively, they have always been 
considered separate phenomena. In this book, we hold that 
both stem from the same source, the process of alienation that 
is prevalent in the school system, causing students and teach- 
ers alike to "give up on school." We extensively document 
student dropout and teacher burnout, demonstrate critical 
links between the two, and present a series of models that 
show how educational alienation is created and fostered by 
conditions in the school, the community, and society at large. 

We also show that for each student or teacher who leaves the 
system there are many more trapped within it. These "tuned- 
out" students and teachers are equally alienated and pose a con- 
siderable challenge to anyone attempting to "solve" the problem 
by simply lowering dropout and turnover rates. 

The conditions we describe in this book mandate an imme- 
diate and drastic reappraisal of our approach to education 
and employment because, as we shall demonstrate, few exist- 
ing programs have been effective. Those that do seem to work 
have consistently been short-lived and underfunded; those 
that receive consistent and repeated attention are so innocu- 
ous and uncontroversial that they do little, if anything, to 
alter the conditions that lead to giving up. 
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In the first chapter we outline the size of the problem and 
some of the specific conditions that contribute to it. In Chap- 
ter 2, we examine what we call the context of cultural expecta- 
tions—those macro-level or global changes that have led to 
alienation because they make obsolete the behaviors and be- 
liefs that once constituted effective ways for people to con- 
front their social, intellectual, and physical environments. In 
Chapters 3 through 6, we discuss characteristics of students 
who are "at risk" and who have dropped out and teachers 
who are entrapped, burnec ^ut, or planning to quit the pro- 
fession, addressing many of the multitude of factors that led 
them to give up on schoc ng. We distinguish between stu- 
dents who "tune out" but continue to attend classes and stu- 
dents who actually drop out of school. We also examine the 
characteristics and social forces that lead teachers to burn out, 
plan to quit teaching, and actually leave education. Teachers 
who burn out are equivalent to students who tune out, as 
teachers who quit are equivalent to students who drop out. 
Many students see schools as irrelevant to their life goals and 
feel that nobody in the schools cares about them. Teachers 
who give up on schooling also believe that nobody cares. 
They feel that what they do is meaningless and that they are 
powerless to change conditions to make their work more 
meaningful. 

In Chapter 7 we interpret and integrate the experiences of 
students and teachers with respect to current alienation the- 
ory. Chapter 8 presents a model to describe the process of giv- 
ing up on school. It constitutes our own, eclectic theory, 
which we use to examine why teachers and students give up. 
Our model is heavily steeped in the traditions of conflict and 
critical theory. It emerges from a substantial body of scholar- 
ship in both anthropology and sociology, and draws upon 
work in strain theory and applications of drift theory. Our at- 
tempt is to demonstrate that teacher burnout and student 
dropout are forms of alienation. Further, we link the onset of 
that alienation from individual institutions to unreconciled 
strains in the larger technological, economic, political, and so- 
cial contexts of schooling. 
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Chapter 9 examines what has been done in American edu- 
cation to reform it and how these reforms have failed. We 
show how policies designed to reduce student dropout and 
teacher burnout, improve student achievement, and enhance 
the morale of students and teachers are meliorist at best, and 
often exacerbate difficulties encountered in schools. 

In the final chapter, we explicate the directions of future re- 
form as informed by our theoretical models. This chapter of- 
fers a range of modest and immodest suggestions for change. 
It is not vested in "meliorism/' whereby reforms attempt to 
"sweeten" or improve upon conditions without altering struc- 
tures. Rather, we propose changes in both individual prac- 
tices and educational and social systems. 
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Introduction 



Since the publication of the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education's A Nation at Risk (1983), there have been 
some 300 panel, commission, and study reports issued on 
problems in education. The majority address one common 
theme: American public schools, as they currently are struc- 
tured, the teaching that takes place in them, and their system 
of recruiting and training teachers are in disastrous condition. 
Our schools are out of step with current demographic and so- 
cietal conditions in the United States, with changes in the 
world balance of economic power and the structure of scien- 
tific knowledge, and with the needs of the international labor 
market. The philosophy they reflect satisfies neither the Right 
nor the Left, and they not only fail to provide basic literacy to 
a significant portion of the student enrollment, but render 
even the most talented students stupefied with boredom. 

Our analysis of American education— of both students and 
their teachers— begins with this dissatisfaction and attempts 
to indicate both its causes and its impacts upon educational 
institutions. We focus on the consequences of a failing educa- 
tion for teachers and students; that is, we emphasize teachers 
who burn out and quit and students who tune out and drop 
out as both symptom and symbol, rather than cause, of the 
crisis in contemporary schooling. If institutions cannot retain 
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their practitioners and clients, they surely are failing to fulfill 
their stated and unstated functions in society. If they can nei- 
ther retain practitioners and clients nor fulfill their stated 
functions, it is because they have grown increasingly out of 
touch with the social and cultural reality in which they are 
embedded and in which their participants live. That this mis- 
match between institutions and context is profound can be 
found in evidence of public dissatisfaction with many public 
institutions, including schools. During the 1970s and 1980s, 
polls showed that Americans grew increasingly critical of 
their public schools (Elam & Gallup, 1989). 

The forces of concern in this volume are not limited to 
school-level issues. Rather, we include worldwide changes in 
the distribution of economic and political power, as well as 
changes in the demographic characteristics of U.S. society's 
population. These mandate drastic modification in the basic 
institutions of society. If these modifications do not occur, the 
consequent mismatch between institutions and the society in 
which they are embedded leads to alienation of the society's 
membership. We are, however, on the horns of an unfortun- 
ate dilemma: The cost of reducing incongruity between insti- 
tutions, such as schools, and society may be insupportable 
without substantial sociostructural change, while at the same 
time the cost of not addressing it in the long run will be 
worse. The United States has not typically invested in long- 
term solutions to social problems in any field without tangi- 
ble evidence of short-term improvements. The consequence 
has been meliorist "muddling through"— small improve- 
ments that do not solve problems, but forestall imminent col- 
lapse of the system. 

In this book, we examine student dropout and teacher 
burnout in their global, social, economic, political, and cul- 
tural c ntexts. When we first started thinking about this book, 
we thought of teacher and student problems as conceptually 
different, and planned to treat student dropping and tuning 
out and teacher burnout and quitting as if they were separate 
and distinct phenomena. We now believe that these phenom- 
ena are generated by identical sociocultural and structural 
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forces. Factors that lead teachers to quit teaching also cause 
students to drop out of school; the actual behaviors and 
attitudes exhibited by alienated students and burned-out 
teachers also are similar. As a consequence, we now treat 
dropping out and burning out as inextricably linked, and we 
develop a process model to explain how and why they occur. 

We have centered our analysis of the crisis in schooling on 
sociological and social psychological conceptualizations of 
alienation. We use an eclectic approach to alienation theory 
and include its variant, strain theory, in our analysis. We inte- 
grate sociological and anthropological concepts by linking in- 
dividual alienation to changes in the social and cultural 
context in which individuals live. Specifically, we contend 
that when structural factors no longer make possible the at- 
tainment of sociefally valued and individually desired per- 
sonal goals, individuals come to lose faith in the 
institutions— such as schools— that structure their everyday 
lives. Although loss of faith on the part of individuals does 
not automatically create a shift to alternative means of goal 
satisfaction (as proposed by Merton, 1968), a considerable 
body of evidence suggests that under these conditions, insti- 
tutions begin to unravel. Institutional participants, or actors, 
come to believe that the organizations in which they pursue 
their goals counter the attainment of those goals. They feel 
powerless, meaningless, personally isolated, culturally es- 
tranged, and self-estranged— all components of alienation 
(Seeman, 1959, 1967, 1975). These concepts clearly define the 
feelings expressed by students and teachers who say that they 
are giving up on school. Feelings of powerlessness exist when 
people perceive themselves as having no control over the 
events in their personal or work lives. Meaninglessness in this 
context refers to a sense that the world is absurd or incompre- 
hensible. Normlessness is a feeling that the rules that govern 
the world either have disappeared or have become ineffec- 
tive. Personal isolation sets the individual apart from other 
human beings, and cultural estrangement puts the individual 
in opposition to the values held by his or her community of 
reference. Self-estrangement exists when people must engage 
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in activities that they deem to be intrinsically unrewarding. 
We believe that contemporary schools are structured in such 
a way as to foster this kind of alienation and that the conse- 
quence of alienation among even the most enthusiastic of 
school participants, whether teachers or students, is giving up 
on school. The genesis of alienating structure in schools and 
other social institutions can be found in the inability of insti- 
tutions to adapt to a new socioeconomic order. 

We have come realize that what we term giving up on school 
frequently has two stages. The first involves a long process of 
alienation, the causes of which act similarly on all inhabitants 
of school and lead them to become increasingly disaffected 
with their situation. It reaches a dramatic climax only when 
teachers or students leave. The second stage, actually leaving, 
is the last step in a long process of alienation. In this book we 
use the terms tune-out and dropout to refer to the processes 
and consequences for students and the terms burnout and 
quitting behavior to refer to analogous processes and conse- 
quences for teachers. Burned-out teachers and tuned-out stu- 
dents suffer from entrapment; that is, they are alienated, but 
cannot quit. External factors, or "side bets," may make the 
consequences of quitting too costly. Thus giving up does not 
always lead to quitting. 

A variation on alienation theory that we also find helpful is 
strain theory. Strain theory maintains that when individuals 
perceive a gap between their aspirations and their expecta- 
tions, they reassess either their goals or their means to 
achieve those goals. The decision to make such an adjustment 
is not automatic and mindless. Early strain theorists at- 
tempted to explain deviant behavior in terms of the replace- 
ment of structurally prescribed means (which did not seem to 
be effective) with alternatives in order to attain culturally pre- 
scribed (and hence individually desirable) goals (Merton, 
1968). However, Cloward (1959) correctly notes that there 
may be structural barriers to alternative means, in addition to 
side bets, that inhibit choice. Thus, although both teachers 
and students may come to perceive school as meaningless 
and to believe that they are powerless to make their school 
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situations more meaningful (see the conceptualization of 
burnout in Dworkin, 1987), the immediate and automatic con- 
sequence is not always that teachers quit teaching and stu- 
dents drop out of school. Many are simply trapped. Neither 
the students nor the teachers went to be in school, but they 
have few alternatives. Teachers without other salable skills are 
trapped in teaching jobs they hate because they need their sala- 
ries to survive. They spend entire careers teaching poorly, blam- 
ing—and sometimes abusing— their students a? scapegoats. 
Meanwhile, students, under the surveillance of parents, school 
officials, and the legal system, and too young or unskilled to 
find work, continue to attend school but fail to learn because 
they fail to pay attention to teachers or to do their work. 

People, whether teachers or students, leave school prema- 
turely in two ways: voluntarily, either (a) because they have 
alternatives to participation in school or (b) because they find 
participation completely intolerable or impossible; or involun- 
tarily, because they are actually excluded, through transfer, 
firing, suspension, or expulsion. Quitting behavior has re- 
ceived more publicity than burnout, entrapment, or lune-out, 
partly because rates of teacher burnout and student dropout 
have not decreased, despite considerable expenditure of 
funds, the results of a wealth of task forces and commissions 
assigned to study the issues, and innumerable programs de- 
signed to address the problems. In the following sections we 
discuss why quitting behavior has remained so visible and 
has seemed so intractable. 



DROPPING OUT: STUDENTS 

Despite considerable effort, expenditure of additional iunds 
has not ameliorated dropout rates. New York City, for exam- 
ple, has spent more than $40 million annually in the last five 
years for state and locally financed dropout prevention pro- 
grams, with no appreciable decrease in the dropout rate. 

Second, the proportion of dropouts among certain popula- 
tions is increasing. Conventional wisdom holds thai only 
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nonwhite students drop out. However, data show that stu- 
dents from all groups are increasingly at risk. For example, 
the dropout rate for white, blue-collar males is increasing in 
some urban districts. In at least some Texas school districts, the 
dropout rate for white students exceeds the overall dropout rate 
(Asin, 1990); in Houston, it exceeds the overall rate for black stu- 
dents (Houston Independent School District, 1989). 

Third, the percentage of minority students, whose dropout 
rates consistently have exceeded those of whites, is increasing 
in the public schools (Hodgkinson, 1985). Since minority stu- 
dents constitute the major part of enrollments in most large 
urban districts in the United States, this means that the actual 
number of dropouts is increasing. 

Fourth, educators fear that recent attention on academic 
"excellence"— as translated into increases in the academic re- 
quirements for graduation from high school— will mean 
higher rates of dropout by students who cannot meet the en- 
hanced standards (Archer & Dresden, 1987; McDill, Natriello, 
& Pallas, 1985). Dropouts will be even more disadvantaged in 
the labor force as increasing use of new technologies and 
forms of workplace organization come to require higher lev- 
els of intellectual and social skills. 

Dropping out also has a hi^h cost to society. Much has been 
written about the costs of dropping out in terms of joblessness, 
crime, and lower wages to individual. Only recently have these 
factors been considered in terms of their impact on society as a 
whole. Levin (1972; cited in Rumberger, 1987, pp, 114-115) iden- 
tifies seven social consequences of the failure to complete high 
school: forgone national income, forgone tax revenues for the 
support of government services, increased demand for social 
services, increased crime, reduced political participation, re- 
duced intergenerational mobility, and poorer levels of health. 
Citing Catterall (1987), the Carnegie Council m Adolescent De- 
velopment (1989) estimates that each year's class of dropouts 
will, in their lifetime, cost the nation about $2.>0 billion in lost 
earnings and forgone taxes. Furthermore, the economic conse- 
quences of dropping out are unequally distributed by race and 
ethnicity; the unemployment rates and forgone income of 
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Hispanic and black dropouts, for example, has been 25% to 
100% higher than that of whites (Rumberger, 1987, p. 115). 

Social service costs for dropouts, such as welfare; aid for 
food and shelter and emergency medical services, and access 
to the criminal justice system, also are high. Some 82% of in- 
mates in U.S. jails and prisons are dropouts; the cost of main- 
taining a prisoner averages $20,000 per year. By contrast, the 
annual cost to taxpayers of sending an adolescent to college 
or a child to Head Start is approximately $3,500. States with 
high dropout rates also have high rates of incarceration; be- 
tween 1980 and 1987, the greatest increase in expenditure for 
taxpayer-funded social services was for prison construction, 
which was far ahead of transportation, educational, health 
care, housing, and welfare. Whether it relates directly to 
dropping out or not, the United States now has the highest 
rate of incarceration in the world, with the exception of South 
Africa and the Soviet Union (Hodgkinson, 1989, p. 15). 

Another cost to society of dropping out is the effect that alien- 
ation of students has on teacher retention and recruitment (Fire- 
stone & Rosenblum, 1988). Research indicates that people 
traditionally have selected the teaching profession because of 
their prior favorable experiences with the work that teachers do. 
However, teachers now work increasingly with alienated, unco- 
operative, and unsuccessful students. Few people, especially tal- 
ented and academically able members of urban minority 
groups, would choose the kinds of working conditions and cli- 
ents they now observe in the schools they attend (Haberman, 
1989). Further, the cost of maintaining morale and the desire to 
teach of educators already in the classroom is overwhelming 
when most students would rather be anywhere else. 

Finally, educational administrators and policymakers have 
come to view dropout rates as indicators of school and dis- 
trict quality. This makes the dropout problem a political one, 
as the ability to define, count, and reduce the number of drop- 
outs becomes salient in the competition for funding and merit 
evaluations (Rumberger, 1987, pp. 101-103). 

Notwithstanding that actual dropping out is a serious prob- 
lem, we believe that far more important and critical to the 
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future of schools and society is tuning out, or simply giving up 
on school While the dropout problem has been well docu- 
mented for decades, never before has the problem of giving up 
been so severe. When those who give up are added to the 25% of 
the youth cohort who drop out, the proportion of the school- 
aged population affected nears half to three-quarters. Giving up 
produces seme graduates who eventually will make it in society 
because their family resources provide a cushion until they can 
find adequate training or some kind of job (Littwin, 1987). How- 
ever, far more numerous are those who, while credentialed, do 
not have the skills— social and cognitive— that a high school di- 
ploma once represented. The result is a population that might as 
well have dropped out of school, because their capabilities are 
no better than those of actual dropouts. In fact, they may be 
worse off, because they are victimized by a system that promises 
a diploma will yield a job and then fails to produce it. 

Underskilled tune-outs often have skill levels so low that they 
cannot be employed by most businesses and industries without 
extensive prior training. One New York City bank recently re- 
ported that only 15 out of every 500 applicants were qualified 
for entry-level jobs (Cook, 1989). As late as the period immedi- 
ately following World War II, people who were semiliterate or 
dropouts had job options whether they finished school or not. 
Furthermore, possession of a diploma was taken as prima facie 
evidence of possession of skills. Now it does not. Changes— 
both real and perceived— in technology and the labor market 
have made the consequences of dropping out, as well as of leav- 
ing school poorly educated, more severe. Fifty years ago, drop 
outs were only slightly more like 1 / than graduates to be 
unemployed. Twenty years ago, they were only 50% more 
likely. Now, however, dropouts are twice as likely as non- 
dropouts to be unemployed (see Table 1.1). 



TURNOVER: TEACHERS WHO QUIT 



Although data are mixed regarding the increase in teacher 
turnover rates, many urban school districts report that more 
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Table 1.1 Unemployment Rates and Unemployment Ratios of 
18- to 21-Year-Old High School Dropouts 
and Graduates: 1960-1987 





Graduate 


Dropout 


Dropout/Graduate 


Unemployment 




Unemployment 


Unemployment 


Unemployment 


Ratefor 


Ytar 


Rate 


Rate 


Ratio 


All Ages 


1960 


11.6 


Ml 


1.48 


5.5 


1961 


17.9 


26.8 


1.47 


6.7 


1962 


10.6 


25.4 


2.40 


5.6 


1963 


10.3 


16.6 


1.61 


5.7 


1964 


10.8 


16.6 


1.54 


5.4 


1965 


8.4 


14.9 


1.77 


4.5 


1966 


9.2 


18.0 


1.96 


3.8 


1967 


9.7 


14.5 


1.49 


3.8 


1968 


7.8 


14.9 


1.91 


3.6 


1969 


7.7 


14.5 


1.88 


3.5 


1970 


11.6 


21.5 


1.85 


4.9 


1971 


11.3 


21.0 


1.86 


5.9 


1972 


10.9 


19.2 


1.76 


5.6 


1973 


8.2 


17.4 


2.12 


4.9 


1974 


11.0 


22.0 


2.00 


5.6 


1975 


13.6 


25.3 


1.86 


8.5 


1976 


12.5 


27.4 


2.19 


7.7 


1977 


11.9 


22.9 


1.92 


7.0 


1978 


9.4 


20.5 


2.18 


6.0 


1979 


10.7 


20.9 


1.95 


5.8 


1980 


12.5 


25.2 


2.02 


7.0 


1981 


14.7 


30.1 


2.05 


7.5 


1982 


17.9 


36.0 


2.01 


9.5 


1983 


16.7 


30.5 


1.83 


9.5 


1984 


13.4 


27.7 


2.07 


7.4 


1985 


12.7 


25.9 


2.04 


7.2 


1986 


11.5 


24.3 


2.11 


7.0 


1987 


10.2 


20.5 


2.01 


6.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1963. 1966. 1971. 1979. 1981. 1985. 1989). 



of their experienced teachers, those who are far from retire- 
ment age, are leaving. Since the early 1980s, districts also 
have reported increasing shortfalls in key teaching specializa- 
tions, including science, mathematics, bilingual education, 
and special education. Teaching historically has had a higher 
average turnover than most professions. In large part, this is a 
function of the gendered nature of the profession; since the 
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1850s, teaching has been dominated by women— for many 
years it was almost the only profession open to them. While 
many women did indeed plan to leave teaching when and if 
they married, early departure from teaching upon marriage 
was enforced until the 1930s; laws in most states forbade mar- 
ried women from teaching. 

Now a new phenomenon has emerged: Career teachers— 
those in their 30s and 40s— are leaving the profession. This is 
in part a function of the greater career opportunities now 
available to women and of the unwillingness of women who 
are able to move to different jobs to suffer under the condi- 
tions in which many are forced to teach. A growing percent- 
age of persons trained in teaching never even get through the 
classroom door as teachers; rather than face assignments in 
inner cities, in less desirable schools, or with the problem stu- 
dents often routed to neophytes, they elect to work outside of 
education. Haberman (1989) notes that 70% of all individuals 
who complete teaching degrees in college never apply for or 
accept teaching positions. 

Individuals who elect to remain in teaching beyond the 
first five critical years now are drawn from two groups: 
people who cannot translate the skills they have as teachers 
into another kind of work, and those who sincerely enjoy 
working with children. Often the former are those who en- 
tered teacher training programs in college with the lowest 
SAT scores and who would have had difficulty with more 
demanding forms of professional or semiprofessional train- 
ing (Schlechty & Vance, 1981). They may indeed be burned 
out, but they cannot leave, because they cannot easily find 
other employment. 

THE GROWTH OF STRAIN AND ALIENATION 

Like other institutions, schools are not purposefully con- 
structed to facilitate alienation and incompetence; they 
have evolved to be that way in response to changes in the 
social, economic, political, vocational, and cultural life of 
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modern society. In fact, they reflect the structure of modern 
society. However, modern society and its institutions, as we 
shall see, have changed faster than the capacity of their partic- 
ipants to cope. The result is strain— among the demands of 
society, its opportunity structure, the structure of schooling, 
and possible human responses. When the strain becomes too 
great, alienation, as defined by Seeman and others, results. In 
schools, the symptoms of this strain are the burning out and 
quitting of teachers and the tuning out and dropping out of 
students. 

The strains affecting schools have been documented most 
vividly in urban and inner-city schools. However, while 
many of the specific examples we use in this book are draw;i 
primarily from research in such schools during the 1980s, 
they are not and will not remain localized in the inner city. In- 
creasingly, as changes in what we shall describe as distribu- 
tive sectors, technological innovation, and global political 
economy become more widespread, all institutions in all sec- 
tors of the population and all geographic areas are subject to 
the same strains. 

The problem is one that affects both teachers and students 
immediately, because disaffected students increase the ten- 
dency for teachers to find their jobs unrewarding and oner- 
ous. But the problem also has long-term implications for the 
whole structure of society, in that it casts doubt upon the va- 
lidity of hegemonic myths connecting hard work and scholas- 
tic achievement with occupational attainment and economic 
success. To the extent that these links are shattered for more 
and more people, the influences that mobilize a labor force 
and legitimate its placements within the opportunity struc- 
ture attenuate. The consequence for many has been an in- 
creasing gap between aspirations and expectations (see, e.g., 
Clignet & Foster, 1966; Foster, 1965; Littwin, 1987). For even 
more, it has meant that no jobs exist at all. Those who are em- 
ployed often find that job conditions are not what they ex- 
pected and, further, that the behavior they were trained to 
exhibit in their work does not produce the kinds of results 
they were led to expect. In social institutions this kind of gap 
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Condition 



Students 



Group 



Teachers 



sense of school as 
irrelevant; sense of 
activities as 
meaningless; sense of 
powerlessness 

absence of alternatives 



student alienation 



OR: 



with alternatives 
types of alternatives 



in-school dropout 
f (tune-out) 

\ 

'dropout behavior 

deviance and 
delinquency, drugs 

labor market 
participation (menial 
labor, secondary 
labor market) 

proprietary school 
enrollment 

pregnancy, marriage, 
welfare 



teacher alienation and 
burnout 



teacher entrapment 



quitting behavior 

retraining for careers 
out of teaching 

accepting a 
nonteaching job; 
exiting the labor force 



Figure 1.1 Process Model for Giving Up on School by Students and 
Teachers 



promotes alienation; at the societal level, it fosters loss of social co- 
hesion. These conditions, and the processes they engender in pub- 
lic schools, are displayed in the context of alienation and strain 
theory in Figure 1.1. 

A key issue, however, is why strain and alienation de- 
velop in the first place. What causes the dissonance between 
individual expectations, hopes, and aspirations and the soci- 
etal and institutional ability to fulfill them? And, with respect 
to education, what forces act to impede schools from succeed- 
ing in what the public, school practitioners, and their clients 
believe their job to be? In t K e pages that follow, we explore 
the relationship between cultural and social change and the 
development of conditions of alienation. 
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THE DISTRIBUTIVE AND INSTITUTIONAL 
CONTEXTS OF SCHOOLS: THE MACRO LEVEL 

Many forces have irrevocably changed the world in which 
schools exist. The geometric rate of technological change since the 
middle of the 19th century has led to rather major gaps between 
the cognitive maps— or patterns for behavior— that people use to 
guide their behavior and their interpretations of the environments 
in which they live. At the same time, schools have failed to change 
in significant ways in response. The term that we find useful to 
explain this phenomenon is cultural lag; the feeling of alienation it 
produces is culture shock. Cultural lag engenders at the societal 
level the same feelings of meaninglessness, powerlessness, loss of 
confidence, and dissatisfaction described earlier in alienated indi- 
viduals, including students and teachers. People feel that neither 
the institutions that govern their lives nor their personal and so- 
cial relationships are as efficacious and meaningful as they once 
were. This contributes to the sense of alienation that is key to our 
analysis of teacher burnout and entrapment and dropping out 
and tuning out among students. 

Evelyn Jacob (1987), a cultural anthropologist, helps to ex- 
plain social behavior by distinguishing between the patterns of 
behavior— which consist of real and explicit aspects of behavior, 
those things that are observable, measurable, and that people can 
talk about— and patterns for behavior, or ideal and implicit as- 
pects of belief about behavior in given contexts. Patterns of behav- 
ior are relatively easy to observe. Patterns for behavior are not, 
because they must be either inferred from observed behavior or 
elicited verbally from the people who hold them. This may be dif- 
ficult, insofar as people find it difficult to articulate the reasons for 
their actions, are so close to their actions that they may take them 
for granted, or do not wish to divulge their reasons to strangers. 



Changes in the Cognitive Map 

We are particularly interested in patterns for behavior be- 
cause they determine what people ultimately will do. Patterns 
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for behavior are based in large part upon past experience. 
They are created from what people learn from their historical 
experience as well as the accumulation of responses they have 
to the particular level of technology with which they live, the so- 
cioeconomic and ethnic mix of people surrounding them, and 
ways in which power and access to resources are distributed. 

Patterns of response to environmental conditions become 
customary or normative; they constitute cognitive maps dic- 
tating for people "the way things are supposed to be." Ulti- 
mately, they come to constitute those rules or patterns for 
behavior described by Jacob. They form the basis for expecta- 
tions about daily life as well as for what will happen in the fu- 
ture, including how to make life in the future successful. If, as 
frequently happens, these expectations are taken to represent 
the reality of a given culture or society for all time, these views 
encourage the preservation of existing social structural rela- 
tions—a static perspective on what actually are dynamic so- 
cial phenomena. This kind of thinking is common in 
education, which generally refers back to some assumed 
"golden age" of educational excellence that must be recap- 
tured (LeCompte & Dworkin, 1988; see also E. W. Bennett, 
1988; Bloom, 1987; Hirsch, 1988). Parents try to pass on to 
their children patterns for successful behavior, modeled ei- 
ther on their own behavior or on ways they feel they might 
have improved their lot. It is important to remember that 
these patterns are based upon current conditions, and they 
represent the best accommodation to current conditions that 
their practitioners have been able to make. They may not 
apply to conditions obtaining in the future, and they also may 
not be particularly successful patterns, at least from the point 
of view of outsiders. 1 

Wliat Is Cultural Lag, and How Does It Cause 
Shock and Alienation? 

Most of us are to some extent unaware of the fundamental 
postulates, assumptions, and biases of our own culture. They 
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constitute the implicit patterns for behavior that govern how 
we act and our notions about reality. Culture shock develops 
when the world suddenly becomes unpredictable, as, for ex- 
ample, when individuals visit a foreign culture in which the 
postulates, assumptions, and biases are unknown to them. 
The normal cues that guide behavior are absent or, if present, 
require responses different from those customarily emitted. 
The manners, patterns of speech, and ways of behaving that 
seem normal at home produce unexpected, unusual, and even 
alarming responses in the foreign culture (LeCompte, 1978, p. 
105). Even when fascinating, contact with an alien culture 
produces in individuals a constant state of anxiety, tension, 
and alienation, and often even paranoia and physical illness. 

This sense of alienation, or culture shock, in individuals is 
paralleled at the societal level when rapid change occurs in 
the technology, demography, resource base, or political econ- 
omy of an entire group of people. However, it is generated by 
time rather than distance; the difference is that between eras, 
not between cultures. It is a consequence of a lag between the 
extant patterns of cultural behavior developed for an earlier 
era and the yet-to-be developed patterns for behavior that 
need to be developed for the new conditions. 

Cultural lag sets in when changes in the technological, de- 
mographic, sociocultural, economic, and political context of 
people's home culture outstrip the capacity of human beings 
quickly to develop appropriate new patterns of response. For 
example, beating a mule with a stick and feeding it sugar are 
possible ways to encourage a recalcitrant animal to carry its 
load faster, but beating a broken-down diesel truck will pro- 
duce only dents, and sugar will destroy the motor and fuel 
system. Neither will make the truck work better. However, 
frustrated human beings retain the desire to beat their trucks. 
They transfer a stimulus that was appropriate in prior eras, 
when transport was not mechanized, to a contemporary mode 
of transportation for which it is totally ineffective. The result 
is a kind of culture shock; old patterns are not as effective in 
producing desired results as they were for the earlier environ- 
ment in which they were developed. The differences between 
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the old patterns and the new are so great that life becomes 
less predictable, more alienating, and more stressful 

Cultural lag is a normal consequence of changing condi- 
tions, and human beings usually are able to adapt to much of 
the change that occurs around them. However, long delays in 
adaptation, or ones that affect critical institutions in society, 
can alienate, depending upon the rate of change, the degree of 
disruption it causes, the number of aspects of life affected, the 
percentage of the population affected, and the degree to 
which changes affect the power and behavior of dominant so- 
cietal groups. When reasonable accommodation to change 
cannot be made smoothly, the cultural context of life feels 
turned upside down, and human beings are left without satis- 
factory guidelines for their behavior. Furthermore, they can- 
not find satisfaction in or feel in control of any of their 
customary activities. It is this condition that we feel prevails 
in contemporary society, and particularly in public education. 
It is a cause of the failure of schools to retain teachers and stu- 
dents. We will discuss the components of alienation in subse- 
quent chapters. Here we wish to address the cultural context 
that causes it to occur. 

Nostalgia: What Is Lagging Behind? 

To understand cultural lag, we must describe what is lag- 
ging behind. In large part, cultural lag is based on nostalgia 
for a presumably better, recently past way of life— often most 
strongly articulated by elites who feel that their privileged 
status and way of life is threatened. This nostalgia is struc- 
tured around longing for old patterns, or rules, for behavior 
and values as well as expectations for public policies and in- 
stitutional practice— including those in educational systems. 
It causes alienation because the conditions through which 
these longings can be requited no longer exist. 

In our recent past, conventional wisdom held that the 
world was a rationally ordered one in which applied science 
could invent technological solutions for any problems faced 
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by humankind. Nature was endlessly resilient, as well as a 
source of inspiration and comfort. While challenging, it also 
was controllable in all but rare and extreme conditions. In 
other Words, people could be protected against the vagaries 
of nature by the inventions of science. While there was a con- 
stant tension between the romanticism of those wishing 
small, intimate democratically organized social structures and 
those advocating economies of large scale, bigness came to be 
accepted as better, and bureaucratic rationality was seen as a 
way to impose order and system on the necessary large sys- 
tems that dominate modern life. 

The world also was a Western European one. Certain ene- 
mies of Western European life and culture we;j jlearly identi- 
fied and contained, and while they provided constant tension 
and interest in political life, they posed no immediate 
challenge to the self-concepts and daily life of Americans. 
Furthermore, the nation-state provided a stable unit of social 
organization, with self-sufficient internal labor markets and 
more or less sovereign economic power. These in turn pro- 
vided a center of political, civic, cultural, and patriotic focus. 

While lip service was given to cultural and ethnic plural- 
ism, and slow strides toward race, class, and gender equity 
were made, the domination of WASP males and their system 
of values was only mildly challenged. Traditional gender 
roles were valued, as were youth cultures that accommodated 
smoothly to the existing sociopolitical and economic status 
quo. Political, sexual, and religious morality was male domi- 
nated, hierarchical, conventional, and Christian. This is the 
portrait toward which nostalgia is directed; it established cul- 
tural patterns for predictable behavior. 

Wixat "Reality" Structures the Schools? 

Conventional wisdom also shapes how schools operate. The 
American school day still is structured around the assump- 
tion that children live with more than one adult, one of whom 
is available during the day to meet with teachers and help out 
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in the classroom and after school to provide custodial care. 
Schools still expect parents to act as auxiliary teachers, avail- 
able at night to help with hours of homework. As a conse- 
quence, most intervention programs for at-risk students build 
in extensive "parent involvement" programs. Because teach- 
ers and school staff also expect that their custodial duties will 
end at the close of the school day, parent visitations usually 
are scheduled during working hours. When parents (who 
may themselves have jobs) do not show up for meetings, they 
are defined as uncaring; the low achievement of their children 
is blamed on irresponsible paients, not pedagogy. 

Adherents of the conventional wisdom still portray teach- 
ers as dedicated, adequately trained, intellectually competent, 
and self-sacrificing public servants. This position justifies 
paying teachers poorly while expecting them to make super- 
human efforts on behalf of children. Schools and labor mar- 
kets are believed to be intimately linkod; it is the task of 
schools and teachers to prepare students so that they will find 
jobs or college placement after graduation. It is assumed that 
jobs commensurate with ability exist for everyone with the 
ambition to work, so that a measure of school failure is the ex- 
tent to which students drop out, remain unemployed, or fail 
to enroll in college. 

The value of education is unquestioned, and its abilities to 
liberate the mind, channel the labor force, strengthen the 
nation's economy, and inculcate desirable social values are 
accepted as public functions that should be funded for all, at 
least at some minimal level. In truth, this portrait reflects the 
hegemonic domination of North Americans of European heri- 
tage or adoption. However, these beliefs and characteristics 
structure our thinking and policy-making about social reality, 
whether or not they are really considered true by every seg- 
ment of society. The gap that exists between these beliefs and 
reality renders practice in schools absurd, alienating, and 
meaningless. What is needed is a new beginning that will 
bring practice and society closer together. 
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1. For example, in their description of "folk theories for success/' Ogbu and 
Matute-Bianchi (1986) suggest that members of castelike minorities in the 
United States may define success differently from members of the dominant 
culture and may engage in behavior that, while winning esteem from the 
minority peer group, prevents them from achieving success in school and 
long-term job security. Unlike Ogbu and Matute-Bianchi, Wilson (1987) 
believes that the issue is not one of caste, but of race, class, and geographical 
location. Wilson has defined as an "underclass" poor people who live in 
racially isolated inner-city neighborhoods that have lost most or all of their 
economic infrastructure and from which middle- and working-class residents 
have fled. The remaining members of the community are intractably poor 
because there are few, if any, licit job opportunities within the range of 
available modes of transportation. What enterprise there is often is owned by 
absentee members of other races. Under these conditions, poor people may 
develop notions of success that diverge from the mainstream because they are 
socially, racially, economically, and geographically isolated from it. 
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The Contemporary Context of 
Cultural Expectations 



American social values are predicated upon the existence of 
a social structure undergirded by a manufacturing working 
class and the persistence of national economic indepen- 
dence. Dramatic changes in the political economy of con- 
temporary life challenge this thinking. These changes 
include deindustrialization, or a shift from manufacturing 
to service economies in industrialized nations; loss of eco- 
nomic power among the traditional working classes and a 
concomitant increase in the proportion of the population in 
poverty; loss of the economic power of educational creden- 
tials; an increasingly large gap between the rich and the 
poor, at all levels of analysis; the development of alterna- 
tive economies; shifts in dominance by regional and na- 
tional economies to the hegemony of multinational and 
global corporations and economic arrangements; the rise of 
global alternative economies; loss of cultural, economic, 
and political dominance by white persons of European 
background; and dramatic developments in patterns of 
communication, technology, and the basis of scientific 
knowledge. These changes and their implications are dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND DEINDUSTRIALIZATION 

Today, once-powerful industrialized nations face three 
problems. First, nations in the Pacific Rim and Third World 
are industrializing and competing with the West. They have 
learned by copying and updating the experience of the West, 
and the products they make are increasingly competing with 
those from traditional industrialized countries. Newly indus- 
trialized powers are able to hold down costs by purchasing 
technologically advanced equipment; they also have sur- 
pluses of worker 1 ? and lower pay scales for those workers 
(Bluestone & Harrison, 1982; Halberstam, 1986). 

Second, the West has undergone decapitalization, or dein- 
dustrialization. In order to reduce their costs and remain com- 
petitive, North American and European industries have 
relocated many operations to regions where workers and ma- 
terials are cheaper. The results have been loss of manufactur- 
ing jobs for entire sectors of the population and loss of 
attendant purchasing power for whole communities (Blue- 
stone & Harrison, 1982). 

A related problem has been the industrialization of the agri- 
cultural sector (Falk & Lyson, 1987). 1 In most countries, farm- 
ers are considered to represent the moral, if not the 
productive, backbone of the nation. However, the rate of ur- 
banization in the farm sector, worldwide, is increasing to the 
point that independent family farms may soon be a rarity, ex- 
cept where they produce specialty crops requiring intensive 
hand labor. 2 The foreclosure of hundreds of thousands of 
family farms has had an unintended consequence — a major 
redistribution of land from independent, owner-operated 
farms to concentration in the hands of corporate agribusiness 
run by absentee owners. This has meant the demise of small 
rural communities, major shifts in land use and resource man- 
agement, and considerable disruption in employment pat- 
terns in the countryside. 

The third problem is that the rate of creation of high-wage 
jobs in the 1980s was only one-third the rate created at that 
level between 1963 and 1979, and not nearly enough to keep 
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up with the increase in population and well-educated candi- 
dates for the jobs. Furthermore, of the other new jobs created, 
44% were low-paying service sector jobs paying at or near 
poverty-level wages. In addition, many of the more desirable 
jobs now are shifting from full-time salaried jobs that include 
job security and employment benefits such as insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and retirement plans to tempo- 
rary or contract work (Bluestone & Harrison, 1987; Chira, 
1989). Among high school graduates not going on to college, 
employment rates dropped 72% from 1979 to 1985 (see Table 
1.1 in Chapter 1). 



LOSS OF ECONOMIC POWER IN THE WORKING CLASS 
AND THE GROWTH OF POVERTY 

The War on Poverty and the Great Society included pro- 
grams predicated on the premise that poverty could be elimi- 
nated or, at least, that the growth rate of income for the poor 
would exceed that of the rich if business cycles could be con- 
trolled, wealth could be induced to trickle down, and social 
policies favorable to the poor and minorities were imple- 
mented. However, these anticipated effects have not oc- 
curred. Since 1970, Americans have experienced increasing 
economic stagnation, a growing gap between the very rich 
and the very poor, and increasing poverty and economic in- 
equality, especia^y for families with children (Danziger, 1988, 
p. 5). 

A recent analysis of poverty among children in the United 
States indicates that even though average U.S. income levels 
reached an all-time high in 1988, the number of Americans 
living below the official poverty line remained the same for 
two straight years (Bane & Ellwood, 1989). Official guidelines 
are misleading, however, because they make no adjustments 
for local differences in the cost of living. Where living costs 
are high, families living above the official poverty line may 
actually have less disposable income than those below the 
line but who live in less expensive localities. 
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What this means is that ordinary working Americans can 
no longer aspire to a better life than their parents had. As the 
number of jobs in the seivice sector increases at the expense 
of high-paying interesting and lucrative jobs in the profes- 
sional sector, fewer people will anticipate upward occupa- 
tional mobility. Many v:*ll have to adjust their income and 
employment expectations downward. This has had a pro- 
found effect upon families and their expectations for the fu- 
ture. For example, young men who finish high school but do 
not attend college — the majority of the cohort — cannot expect 
to earn enough to support families for quite some time. How- 
ever, their expectations for the future have not changed in ac- 
cordance with the reality of their job situations. Weis's (1990) 
recent ethnography of white and black working-class stu- 
dents indicates that young men still have very traditional ex- 
pectations—job, marriage, a few children, maybe a house, and 
settling down with a wife who will stay at home with the chil- 
dren. For most, those expectations are completely unrealistic. 
By contrast, young women expect to, and want to, work be- 
fore settling down; they no longer see themselves as structur- 
ing their lives entirely around the presence of a husband. 
These altered expectations mean alienation, because the tradi- 
tional ways people have expected to "grow up" are no longer 
possible. We now discuss some of the reasons this is so. 

Poor Children, Poor Households 

Increases in poverty among children in the 1980s can be ac- 
counted for by the worsening economic situation for two- 
parent families, rather than by increases in the number cl 
children living in female-heuded homes, as was the case in 
the past. Young families, those most likely to have young chil- 
dren, were hit hardest. In 1984, roughly half of all poor chil- 
dren lived in two-parent homes, and in California, for 
example, 52% of children li f ing in poverty came from fami- 
lies in which at least one parent worked (PACE, 1989). In 
1973, 12.7% of all married men with two children failed to 
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earn enough to stay above the poverty line (Danziger, 1988). 
Much of this is a function of decline ir vages of male 
workers, but since the early 1970s average wage and salary in- 
comes, adjusted for inflation, have been declining for nearly 
all groups in the population and in most industries. Some 
44% of new jobs created pay poverty-level wages (Bluestone 
& Harrison, 1987). The situation is worst for minorities. 
Among males 20-24, real earnings for high school graduates 
dropped 30%; for black graduates, the drop was more than 
50%. For dropouts in general, real earnings fell 42% from 1973 
to 1984; among black dropouts, the plunge was 61%. 

Families 

The impact on families has been dramatic. In 1986, less than 
one-half (44%) of young men aged 20-24 earned enough to 
support a family of three above the poverty line. This repre- 
sented a drop from 58% in 1973. For young black men, the sit- 
uation was worse; in 1986, 24% earned enough to support a 
family of three, down from 54% in 1973 (W. T. Grant, 1988). 
Only one black dropout in nine earns enough to support a 
family of three above the poverty line (Children's Defense 
Fund, 1987). These factors help to explain the rise in the num- 
ber of children who are born out of wedlock: While economic 
factors prevent young people from instituting viable mar- 
riages, these factors do not at the same time prevent them 
from producing children. 

While a slight majority of all poor children live in two- 
parent families, predictions are that by the early 1990s, one 
out of every four children under 10 years old will be living in 
a family headed by a single woman (Rodgers, 1988, p. 42). 
Living in a "broken home" now has "become the normal 
childhood experience" (Hodgkinson, 1985, p. 3). Divorce rates 
and the increased incidence of unwed motherhood also affect 
the poverty status of children. The poverty rate for single-parent 
families he been about 50% since 1965; it is five times higher 
for female-headed families than for two-parent families. In 
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1985, 34% of all female-headed families were poor; the rate 
for those headed by a woman under age 25 exceeds 74%. For 
mothers who never married and are under age 25 and racial 
minority members, the rate exceeds 85%. Some 22% of all chil- 
dren lived in such families in 1985 {Rodgers, 1988). These chil- 
dren are at risk for dropping out both because they are poor 
and because they have less support from adults than do other 
children. 



Social Policies 

The United States is the only major Western industrialized 
country that has no statutory maternity benefits, no universal 
child-rearing benefits, and no universal health care benefits. 
U.S. welfare policies penalize two-parent families in which 
one or both parents work; these families are ineligible for cash 
income transfers in 27 states (Danziger, 1988; dodgers, 1988; 
Smeeding & Torrey, 1988, p. 875). These policies also either 
preclude family members from working or penalize them by 
eliminating benefits such as health care an i reducing their 
monetary benefits to the extent of their wages. 

The Feminization of Poverty 

As long as women are disadvantaged in the work force, 
welfare programs offer limited economic incentives or oppor- 
tunities, and absent fathers fail to provide support, half of the 
children living in female-headed homes will be poor. Bane 
and Ellwood (1989, p. 1050) point out that the issue is not one 
of not working; one can work and still be poor in the United 
States. However, the average annual salary of a female- 
headed household is close to or below the poverty line. The 
impoverishment of women is partly a result of labor market 
choice, in that women typically choose or are forced to move 
into low-paying female-dominated and service sector jobs be- 
cause of their lack of labor market experience and training 
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relative to men. However, women also get smaller returns on 
their educational investments than men do (Rosenfeld, 1980); 
only half the sex gap in earnings can be explained by the 
types of jobs women hold compared with men (Bayes, 1988, 
pp. 93-94). Many women hold jobs that include no insurance 
or other benefits (Croke, 1989). Bayes (1988) indicates that the 
more children a women has, the less she earns (p. 97). Fur- 
ther, although women are entering the work force in increas- 
ing numbers, they are doing so at a time when the number of 
high-paying jobs for all workers is shrinking (p. 104). 

No-fault divorce laws in 43 states also have contributed to 
the impoverishment of women. These laws eliminated ali- 
mony and often forced the sale of a family home— often the 
only valuable asset a couple has. The typical divorcee with 
children suffers a 73% drop in standard of living in the years 
after divorce, while the standard of living of ex-husbands 
jumps by 42% (Weitzman, 1985). Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data show that the number of women moonlighting has quin- 
tupled since 1970. At the same time, the number of men 
moonlighting has dropped. While some women moonlight to 
save money, gain extra experience, or pay off debts, the ma- 
jority do so because it is the only way to keep themselves and 
their families above the poverty line or in the family home 
and a familiar neighborhood (Kilborn, 1990). 



Teenaged Motherhood 

Children who are born to cnildren are much more likely to 
be poor, and as the incidence of teenaged motherhood in- 
creases, so do the numbers of impoverished children, espe- 
cially if their mothers are unmarried. Teenaged mothers are 
likely to be dropouts, as are their children. It is not so much 
that teens intrinsically have unhealthy babies or abuse them, 
but that teenagers, especially single ones, are far more likely 
to be poor, undereducated, unemployed, and inexperienced 
parents. Teenagers who have babies also are more likely to 
corn** from homes that already are poor. And poor children 
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are more prone to the alienation from school that causes them 
to drop out. 

Ignorance about reproduction and contraception exacer- 
bates the problem of teen pregnancy. Fewer than half of all 
sexually active teens know what part of the menstrual cycle 
constitutes the greatest risk of conception; often they have un- 
protected intercourse because they think they cannot become 
pregnant (Weatherley, 1988; Zelnik & Kantner, 1980). In 1982, 
the National Research Council studied sexual activity among 
9.7 million girls ages 15-19. Of the sample, 40% initiated inter- 
course, and only 40% of those used effective contraceptives 
(Hayes, 1987). Political and religious conservatives foster such 
ignorance in their opposition to making information about 
family planning, sexuality, abortion services, and contracep- 
tive devices readily available to minors, but even those con- 
traceptives accessible to Americans are not well suited to an 
adolescent population because they are complicated to use, 
require discipline and motivation, are inconvenient and often 
messy, and have unintended side effects. Most important, 
those that are easiest to obtain are the most unreliable 
(Djerassi, 1989; Hilts, 1990). 

The combination of high levels of sexual activity, igno- 
rance, and inadequate prophylaxis has produced an epidemic 
of births. Unless there is intervention, a teenager who has a 
child tends to have a second child; each day, 40 teenagers in 
the United States give birth to their third children (Hodgkin- 
son, 1985, p. 3). Since society has become more accepting of— 
or at least resigned to— the phenomenon of unwed mothers, 
more young mothers are keeping their babies. Before 1960, 
95% of unmarried adolescent mothers gave their babies up for 
adoption. By 1982, 91% of white and 95% of black adolescent 
mothers elected to raise their babies themselves (Weatherley, 
1988, p. 120). The president of the National Committee for 
Adoption feels that there is "almost a pressure to be a single 
mother if a woman becomes pregnant. People say, 'what kind 
of mother would give her baby away?' Their friends want to 
give them baby showers. Society is choosing parenting for the 
mother" (Sowers, 1989). As access to abortion and family 
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planning services becomes more restricted and expensive, 
poor teenagers are increasingly likely to become parents and 
to be at risk for dropping out of school. 

Housing 

Lack of affordable housing is the primary cause of homeless- 
ness. Since 1970, housing prices have risen four times faster 
than incomes. Furthermore, the stock of existing older hous- 
ing available to low-income families has diminished under 
pressures of gentrification, renovation, and condominium 
conversions. In 1987, 8 million members of the working poor 
were competing for 4 million low-income housing units 
(Hodgkinson, 1989). Local government policies and zoning 
laws act to keep poor and minority tenants and low-cost 
housing out, at the same time that federal housing assistance 
has been cut by more than two-thirds and the federal housing 
construction operation has been shut down completely (Jor- 
dan, 1987b). The poor pay an increasingly large proportion of 
their income for housing; for nearly half the families in pov- 
erty, 70% of income goes for housing. Under these conditions, 
loss of a paycheck brings forth the specter of homelessness 
(Hodgkinson, 1989), and one homeless person in four is a 
child ("Hungry Children/' 1989). 

Loss of housing can lead to doubling up and crowding of 
existing families, or even the breakup of families. One of the 
considerations in awarding custody of children is whether or 
not a parent can provide adequate shelter. Jordan (1987a) de- 
scribes two such situations. One custodial father with a 
monthly income of $800 could not pay his $550 rent, and 
could not find another apartment in the Washington, D.C, 
area near his work for less; his ex-wife had sued for custody. 
Another woman moved back in with an abusive ex-husband 
because she could not find affordable housing for herself and 
her children. The chaos of being homeless makes children 
more prone to becoming dropouts; without even the security 
of a roof over one's head, life itself loses meaning. Under such 
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conditions, school becomes the only safe refuge— but it is one 
that is increasingly scarce, since eligibility to attend depends 
upon being zoned to a school according to one's home address. 

LOSS IN THE VALUE 
OF EDUCATIONAL CREDENTIALS 

Americans no longer can trust that working hard to get an 
education will ensure success. At one time, a high school di- 
ploma served as assurance that one possessed the requisites 
for employment. However, the power that education wields 
to ensure occupational attainment has waned. Debate exists 
over whether what counts are skills or credentials. Arguing 
for skills, some theorists state that the education schools actu- 
ally provide is so deficient that students must acquire higher 
levels of educational attainment simply in order to possess 
the same skills once provided by fewer years in school. Other 
theorists argue that schools act as finishing schools, to assure 
that, once on the job, employees will exhibit behaviors accept- 
able to their employers (Collins, 1971, 1974, 1979). Still others 
posit that as levels of educational attainment in the general 
population rise, people who wish to remain competitive in 
the job market must acquire ever more advanced credentials 
to distinguish themselves from other job seekers. 

Whatever the reasons for educational "inflat ion/ the conse- 
quences have been enormous. First, while most jobs really do 
not require more than elementary school skill levels in liter- 
acy and computation, the numbers of people educated be- 
yond primary school continue to grow. Second, certification 
no longer guarantees a job commensurate with that level of 
education. Third, levels of skill demonstrated by individuals 
may in no way be commensurate with the levels of certifica- 
tion they have acquired; and fourth, levels of skill and certifi- 
cation acquired are distributed differentially by ascriptive 
characteristics such as race, gender, ethnicity, religion, and 
place of residence or origin. This means that certain segments 
of the population have become frozen on lower rungs of the 
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occupational ladder (LeCompte & Dworkin, 1988, p. 149; 
Ogbu, 1978, 1983). 

Inflation of credentials means that a college education is 
worth less at the same time that the cost of higher education 
to individuals and families is growing and the payoff to 
higher education is diminishing. Since 1977, college tuition 
costs have increased in constant dollars by as much as 25%. 
Students who take out loans to go to college often end up so 
deeply in debt that they cannot choose fields such as teaching 
and nursing, because they will not earn enough money to 
repay what they owe ("Student Debt Level," 1987). 

If fewer people go to college, the drop in the number of col- 
lege graduates probably will articulate better with the reality 
of the labor market. However, the resulting downward mobil- 
ity will not sit well with people in a culture such as that in the 
United States, where higher education and the occupational 
prestige to which it leads have come to feel like entitlements. 



THE RISE OF ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIES 

Change in the distribution of income has several effects. 
First, it calls into question the validity of beliefs that it is pos- 
sible, through hard work and moral behavior, to achieve eco- 
nomic success. Second, it leads those frozen out of the 
opportunity structure— those for whom these beliefs are fairy 
tales— to seek economic alternatives, whether licit or illicit. 
The frozen-out constitute an underclass (Wilson, 1987) de- 
fined as much by under- and unemployment as by race or 
ethnicity. There is a growing underclass in every nation, and 
it acts to destabilize existing social structures. It will remain 
static and passive only so long as there is no alternative path- 
way to status. Some standard alternatives, such as the mili- 
tary, are now becoming out of reach because of rising skill 
requirements that the children of the underclass do not pos- 
sess. Where other alternatives do exist, they often disrupt cul- 
tural myths and aid the perception of alienation, since they 
violate standard norms and boli^fs about success and well- 
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being in the society, as well as laws regulating the stability of 
the social order. 

Illegal Economies as 

Alternatives to Educational Success 

Trade in illegal drugs, arms, highly organized theft, and pros- 
titution has traditionally formed alternative and parallel econo- 
mies, but until recently these economies have remained for the 
most part underground. Participation in these alternatives did 
not in any way constitute a viable avenue to success in the legiti- 
mate sphere. However, now these illegal economies are begin- 
ning to dominate those nations and cities where the underclass 
predominates and where no other hope exists. 

The drug trade is the most obvious alternative economy. 
Notwithstanding all attempts by the U.S. government to stem 
the tide of illicit drugs, neither the demand fueling the traffic 
nor the highly sophisticated business operation that it sup- 
ports have diminished. "In fact, the illicit drug business has 
been described— not entirely in jest— as the best means ever 
devised by the U.S. for exporting the capitalist ethic to poten- 
tially revolutionary Third World peasants" (Nadelmann, 
1989, p. 946). In addition, interdiction of massive amounts of 
imported marijuana— the most successful of the control at- 
tempts, in large part because the bulky smuggled product is 
hard to conceal— has resulted in making the United States the 
world's leading producer of high-grade marijuana (p. 946). 

Even the least elaborate drug rings display a remarkable level 
of business acumen, organizational skill, and technological so- 
phistication (Bourgeois, 1989; Kolata, 1989). A dealer can get 
into the business with remarkably little capital; an ounce of co- 
caine bought for about $1,000 is enough to get started. The pay- 
offs of drug trafficking are perceived to be enormous. Street 
wisdom holds that successful salespeople can make in excess of 
$500 a night— and the highest level of traffickers themselves are 
not addicts. While the risks of getting arrested, murdered, 
maimed, or addicted are substantial, the payoffs in terms of 
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wealth, the ability to engage in conspicuous and status-raising 
display, and status are substantial, even irresistible. "Ambi- 
tious energetic inner-city youth are attracted to the under- 
ground economy precisely because they believe in the 
rags-to-riches American Dream. It is Horatio Alger with a 
needle" (Bourgeois, 1989). It is the same get-rich-quick scheme, 
the same "shimmering lure, built on myth and self-deception" 
(Kolata, 1989) that once was the catalyst for working hard 
in school. There are high risks, but also high gains for the 
successful. 

Sociologists and anthropologists studying street drug culture 
suggest that participants in drug traffic really make far less 
money and have much shorter and unhappier lives than the 
news and entertainment media often portray. Even those who 
claw their way to the second level of the crack cocaine distribu- 
tion pyramid may admit that they lead miserable lives, living in 
substandard housing or on the streets, in fear of arrest or death, 
and making little more than $20-$30 for a full day's work. For 
most, the drug trade may be no more than another minimum- 
wage job (Bourgeois, 1989; Kolata, 1989). 

What may be overlooked in this analysis is that a minimum- 
wage job, even an illicit one, may be better than no job at all 
to someone in the underclass. For the young children who act 
as lookouts and delivery persons for dealers, it may be a very 
good job indeed. And even though it may be a minimum- 
wage job, with no benefits and high risks, it is unlike almost 
any other job available to young people in the underclass: It 
holds out the promise, however slim, of status and economic 
mobility. That is, the drug trade constitutes not only an alter- 
native economy, but an alternative to the existing and inac- 
cessible system of social status and power. 

FROM REGIONAL AND NATIONAL 
TO GLOBAL ECONOMIES 

As Americans, we can no longer view ourselves as first 
among world leaders. In the past, we quite clearly have : ... >> 
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ourselves as the vanguard of the world economic and politi- 
cal order, the makers of history. We have believed in an up- 
dated form of mercantilism, predicated upon the existence of 
upper-tier sovereign nation-states with intact self-sufficient 
internal labor markets and independent financial, entrepre- 
neurial, and industrial sectors controlled, for the most part, 
by their own citizens — who were served by less developed 
client states that provided raw materials, exotic crafts, and 
markets for finished industrial products. The sovereignty of 
the United States now has been challenged by multilateral 
agreements that, although once limited to exchange of scarce 
resources and treaties aimed at control of warfare, now gov- 
ern almost every aspect of Americans' lives as consumers. We 
find that almost everything we buy or use is produced, at 
least in part, in foreign places, by foreign workers, with for- 
eign materials, or by enterprises that are owned or at least 
partly controlled by foreigners. The United States is accus- 
tomed to being the controller and owner, not the controlled 
and owned. To find ourselves in this predicament incites xe- 
nophobia and confusion over our new role and power in the 
world. 



LOSS OF WHITE ETHNIC HEGEMONY 

The culture that has dominated policy-making and institu- 
tional practice, and whose members have reaped the greatest 
proportion of societal rewards, has been that of the white 
middle and upper-middle class. This has led whites of what- 
ever class to expect that they will be dominant politically and 
numerically in the majority in the institutions where they 
work and play and in the neighborhoods where they live. 
However, current U.S. population shifts mean that the feeling 
of numerical and social dominance that whites once enjoyed 
is becoming more illusory and harder to maintain. By the year 
2000, one in three Americans will be nonwhite (Hodgkinson, 
1985). The nonwhite immigrants— Asians, Hispanics, and 
non-Hispanic blacks— who increasingly come to the United 
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States as legal immigrants under new immigration legislation 
are skilled workers (Herbers, 1986) who constitute a great 
challenge to the economic, political, and cultural dominance 
of established white residents. For schools, this means that 
the teaching force, which still is predominantly white, will in- 
creasingly serve stuionts whose cultures, classes, and races 
differ from their "• , and students will attend school with 
classmates with whom they can no longer assume shared pat- 
terns of behavior and belief. 



LOSS OF EUROCENTRIC HEGEMONY 

The world underwent a massive round of decolonization 
during the two decades from 1950 to 1970. This changed the 
political map, but did not really affect who held power in the 
world. Neither did it alter the fact that a bipolar Cold War 
prevailed, creating a balance of terror whose dynamics kept 
the world, if not comfortable, at least relatively predictable 
and Eurocentric. Recent changes in patterns of political hege- 
mony, however, have brought about a radical destabilization 
of the geopolitical map. 

We already have noted the decline in the absolute and pro- 
portional numbers of white people in the Western world. Loss 
of numerical dominance is not necessarily associated with 
loss of hegemony. However, the latter part of the 20th century 
is witnessing the attenuation of white-dominated colonial 
empires of Europe, the United States, and the Soviet Union. 
Now, Asian nations— in particular, Japan, Korea, and Singa- 
pore—having noted carefully the strengths and weaknesses 
of American and European industrial organization 
(Halberstam, 1986), have begun to achieve dominance over 
many world markets and to translate that dominance into 
political muscle. The geopolitical importance of their location, 
as well as the centrality of their oil resources, makes the Arab 
nations of the Middle East increasingly powerful in the 
equation of world politics. The patterns of behavior and 
cognitive maps of North Americans and Europeans are no 
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longer taken as the sole models upon which the progress and 
development of other cultures are predicated and assessed; 
neither is their ability to impose policy anywhere in the world 
taken for granted anymore. 

THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
A Problem of Knowledge 

During the last 25 years, the entire scientific world has 
changed. Test-tube babies no longer are an Orwellian fantasy, 
and the universe now seems to be organized around some dy- 
namic form of chaos that has replaced the systemic order that 
once structured our thinking. We now know that DNA is not 
static matter, but that chromosomes seem to "talk" to each 
other and engage in dynamic activity. The Human Genome 
Initiative proposes to map each and every one of tens of thou- 
sands of mysterious genes in the human organism. The con- 
cept of continental drift now underpins our understanding of 
seismic activity. The uncertainty principle no longer is new. 
Theoretical mathematicians, physicists, and artificial intelli- 
gence experts now are challenging the whole theoretical 
structure of our universe. The popular press is full of books 
on these subjects, explaining as simply as possible everything 
from subatomic physics (Zukav, 1979) and theories of chaos 
(Gleick, 1987) to the genetic basis of evolution (Wills, 1989) 
and the origins of the universe (Hawking, 1988). 

We believe that the changes in the last two or three decades 
are as earthshaking as the Copernican revolution in terms of the 
degree to which they challenge the view that ordinary humans 
have of themselves and their relationship to the universe. Unfor- 
tunately, developments in science have outstripped the ability 
of lay people to keep up with them. Further, these challenges are 
not just academic. 

Issues such as depletion of the ozone layer, control of human 
fertility, disposal of nuclear waste, and use of recombinant DNA 
to create new organisms exemplify how scientific advances can 
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surge ahead of public responses to them. These are the kinds 
of areas where cultural lag becomes most prominent. While it 
is tempting to view them as if they were outside our responsi- 
bility, we regard them as mere issues of morality, too complex 
or frightening to resolve, or capable of short-term solution, at 
our peril, In the succeeding chapters, we will develop a more 
complex model for depicting the strains, conflicts, and ten- 
sions that such forces cause, and indicate entry points where 
these strains might be alleviated. Here we wish only to indi- 
cate their relationship to cultural change and alienation. 

Communications: A Problem of Scale 

Contemporary humans are faced with a curious tension be- 
tween intimacy and anonymity. Notwithstanding a persistent 
and often romantic effort to reform modern society by decen- 
tralization and the creation of smaller institutions and technolo- 
gies, as the world has grown "smaller/' the networks of its 
institutions have grown wider and more inclusive. Groups from 
different cultures are thrown together via telecommunications 
and transport networks that give an illusion of intimacy at the 
same time the institutions in which the groups live and work 
have become so large and unwieldy that intimacy is precluded. 
Children may know a great deal about people living in Tierra 
del Fuego from television documentaries, but virtually nothing 
about the people in the next block. Scale and complexity are 
only a part of the shift we describe. Also involved is the rapidity 
and depth with which modern means of communication have 
penetrated every aspect of all societies. In some cases, new 
modes of communication have made it possible to circumvent 
every effort at suppression; they have also increased the rate at 
which change is possible in societies. Only about three decades 
separate the laboriously hand-copied and carbon-paper-copied 
underground samizdat of dissidents in the Soviet Union and the 
use in 1988 by protesting Chinese students in Beijing of fax 
machines and computer networks to communicate with sup- 
porters and fellow dissidents in the outside world. 
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Allocation and Utilization of World Resources 

A new version of the "Doomsday Book" heralding the "end 
of nature" (Schell, 1982) recently has called attention to the 
need for a radically different conceptualization of the rela- 
tionship between humans and nature. Ever since the Enlight- 
enment, Westerners have acted upon nature, assuming that, 
given sufficient time, study, insight, and technical expertise, 
nature could be controlled and put to the service of human- 
kind. A corollary to this attitude has been the belief that any 
messes created in the process can be fixed by the same scien- 
tific processes. The background assumption was that nature 
was infinitely resilient, and that the demise of many biologi- 
cal species was irrelevant to the survival of the human race. 

Now, however, nature is biting back. It has become clear 
that we may have tampered with the global ecological sys- 
tem—of which we only dimly realize we are a small part— too 
drastically. These realizations require that contemporary 
Western humans change their view of how they relate to the 
universe. They must recognize that they are not the universe's 
controlling masters. They cannot flee to an all-forgiving and 
resilient forest for solace, or envision world resources as infi- 
nitely exploitable. Complicating this realization are rising ex- 
pectations for material comfort in every nation of the world. 
Role models for consumption from Europe and North Amer- 
ica cannot be emulated by the whole world without even 
more radical exploitation of what is left of the world resource 
base— and unacceptable environmental degradation. 

The rising demand for individual freedom and democracy 
also threatens the sense of collective responsibility, which may 
further endanger the global ecosystem. Examples include the 
nuclear arms race among Third World nations, who view at- 
tempts to control proliferation as an attack upon their sover- 
eignty, or protests by less developed nations that controlling the 
use of refrigerants— in the name of protecting the ozone 
layer— will deny their people the cool and comfortable life en- 
joyed by more affluent nations. Because these issues require 
definitions of self and responses for which no guidelines 
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exist, they constitute a primary source of cultural alienation. 
The human race drifts in an alarming new world ungoverned 
by rules dictating behavior. 



The Rising Toll of "Acceptable" Levels of Violence 

We believe that millions of people in the world are nearing 
saturation in their exposure to random— and, from the per- 
spective of individuals, uncontrollable— violence. Violence is 
not limited to warfare, nor is it restricted to exotic foreign 
countries. The violence engendered by alternative economies 
of drugs, arms, and other illicit activities is deeply ensconced 
in American and European cities of all sizes. This is pro- 
foundly unsettling to people's perceptions of the quality of 
life. While it may be that the actual levels of global violence — 
in terms of numbers of people killed, maimed, hijacked, kid- 
napped, robbed, or otherwise injured— are no greater than in 
past eras, the forms the violence takes are becoming less insti- 
tutionalized and less widely legitimated. Hence they have be- 
come much more difficult for everyday citizens ;o ignore or 
avoid. Because of the explosion of communications technol- 
ogy, violence has also become much more visible and inti- 
mate, no matter where it occurs; many people now find it 
hard to avoid seeing the citizens of distant countries as neigh- 
bors. The perception of insecurity, then, and the feeling that one 
is at risk— whether accurate or not— becomes all-pervasive, 
and increases the tensions and strains with which people 
spend their daily lives. 



SUMMARY 

So, here we are with a profoundly changed world, with our 
institutions seemingly incapable of responding because they 
cannot resurrect a world that no longer exists. The question 
is, What does all of this have to do with education? Let us re- 
turn to the world of students and teachers for a moment. 
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From the students' perspective, school has simply ceased to 
be very relevant, both to the lives they currently live and to 
their futures. School is as irrelevant as current events and the 
political system, over which they believe they have absolutely 
no control. In a recent poll, 70% of American youth said that 
politics and government were too complicated for them to un- 
derstand, and 57% admitted to very little interest in newspa- 
per or television reports on developments in politics and 
government. Their concern is for self, not service and commu- 
nity; 72% said that career success was the most important 
goal in life, while 58% voted for "enjoying life and having a 
good time." This lack of concern is reflected by the fact that only 
31% had volunteered for any kind of community service activity 
in the past year (Peter D. Hart Research Associates, n.d.; study 
cited in the Houston Chronicle, November 30, 1989, p. 1). 

I don't know anything about politics. I was going to vote, 
but then I thought about it and thought I didn't know 
anything about it. If you don't understand it and you 
vote, then you're going to mess things up. I don't watch 
news. I don't read. It's full of problems. It's one more 
headache. (18-year-old student and salesclerk, quoted by 
Reinhold, 1990) 

I look at my parents voting. The candidates they vote for 
make promises and promises and promises and nothing 
ever changes, (college student, quoted by Reinhold, 1990) 

Some writers have described these attitudes as more than 
mere self-centered apathy or passive inaction. Rather, they 
feel it resembles the nihilism of punk culture— an aggressive 
and active rejection of the politicization of reality. Living in 
today's world does not "deny the need for action or the possi- 
bility of commitment, albeit as a localised, individual one" 
(Grossberg, 1989, p. 98). Young people "find it impossible to 
represent the world of their parents, to internalize their 
parents' affective relationship to the world, or to invest them- 
selves in their parents' values" (p. 109) The existing "matter- 
ing maps" no longer correspond to the maps of meaning 
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created by and relevant to young people. Thus overloaded, 
they withdraw into the authenticity of an inauthentic stance 
or pose, a puivk nihilism. 

Jf we are without passion or affect, it is because we have 
decided that passion and affect are simply not worth the 
trouble. If we stand crouched in the shadows of a history 
in which we refuse to take part, it is because that's ex- 
actly where we have chosen to stand. . . . Characterless- 
ness takes work. It is defiance and defense all at once. 
(Grossberg, 1989, p. 98) 

And what of the teachers who face these young people in 
their classrooms? Let us conclude this chapter with a series of 
questions that such teachers face in day-to-day pedagogy: 

• As a biology, chemistry, or physics teacher, how do you keep 
up with the rapid pace of change in your field, much less make 
it intelligible to students? Or cope with demands to give 
creationist notions of the origins of the species equal time with 
scientific evolution? 

• As a social studies teacher, what stance do you take— during 
tensions among perestroika, glasnost, and the pressures of coun- 
terreform in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union— when your 
state-mandated curriculum is predicated upon 1950s Cold War 
geopolitics? 

• As an educator from any field or grade level, how do you cope 
with students who are hungry, homeless, abused and neglected, 
drug-addicted, frightened, and unable to study? 

• Given the erosion of good opportunities in the labor market, 
how can you convince your students that if they work hard and 
get good grades, they will be able to attain a middle-class life- 
style? 

• Do you blame their parents? Are you a single parent yourself? 
How much drug use and alcoholism and pregnancy is there in 
the schools your children attend? 

• As a teacher, are you afraid of your students? Are you afraid to 
leave the school after dark? 

• As a vocational teacher, what vocations do you teach? 

• What inducements for achievement can you use when students 
believe that the alternative, or underground/ economy garners 
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far more money with much less work in considerably less time 
than hard work in a straight job? Or that higher education— and 
its presumed payoff— are impossible dreams for most of your 
students? What if you know that even if they do graduate from 
high school or college, your students will not earn enough 
money to participate in the American Dream? 

• Does a good life 50 years in the future seem possible for anyone 
in the face of impending environmental collapse? 

• How do you react upon overhearing the following conversation 
between two 15-year-old male honor students? 

A: What kind of woman do you want to marry? 

Awww . . . I don't think I'm going to get married . . . 
A: Why not, man? 

B: What's the use of thinking about getting married and all that 
when we're probably going to get blown up before we're even 25, 
anyway? 

Responding to these questions decenters everything teach- 
ers are taught to expect and do in classrooms. The conse- 
quence is alienation— a sense that they are powerless to do 
their job well, and that, as a result, their work is meaningless. 
In the chapters that follow, we will explore in detail the impli- 
cations of this alienation for students and teachers. 



NOTES 

1. In 1987, the federal government held between 4.5 and 7 million acres of 
foreclosed farmland. In four states (North Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Iowa) this land has been offered for sale at bargain prices— 10% to 40% down 
and as little as 4.9% financing— but even at these rates, poor farmers and 
young people cannot obtain financing to buy land ("Growing Inventory," 
1987). 

2. The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that from June 1985 to June 
1986, 65,000 farms were lost— a rate of one every eight minutes. If each farm 
supported some three people, this means that an estimated 195,000 rural 
Americans had to seek new lives. Often those who were displaced were 
pillars of their communities— hardworking role models, innovative farmers 
who went bankrupt under the pressure of loans the government itself 
encouraged them to undertake to finance the very programs for which they 
were admired (Malcolm, 1987). 
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In this chapter and the next, we define who student dropouts 
and tune-outs are, how big a problem they constitute, and 
what leads to tune-out, alienation, and dropping out. While 
we draw on a wealth of quantitative and qualitative data on 
student experiences in school, including extensive research on 
dropouts in a major urban school district conducted by one of 
the authors, we have been struck by the fact that there simply 
is not as much in-depth information about students who drop 
out as there is about teachers who become burned out and 
leave the profession. Actual data from students are relatively 
limited; most of what we know about how students feel is 
based upon correlational studies or upon inferences made 
from descriptions of students by adults (LeCompte & Preissle, 
1992). Dropouts, because they leave school, i. » not around to 
be studied, and they tend not to leave addresses through 
which they can be traced. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
we try to delineate how students come to be defined and 
counted as dropouts, and suggest that the issues that affect 
these most alienated students severely also affect most other 
children in school. 
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A dropout is a pupil of any age who leaves school, for any 
reason other than death, before graduation or completion of a 
program of studies and without transferring to another ele- 
mentary or secondary school (Houston Independent School 
District, 1989; LeCompte, 1985b; Putnam & Tankard, 1964). 
This definition permits us to examine the impact of in-school 
factors on the ability of schools to hold students long enough 
to complete their courses of study. It does not include people 
who might, after a time, choose to return to school and finish, 
or who find alternative paths to certification, such as the GED 
or early admission to college. Since studies of dropouts do not 
all use the same definition, our choice of one definition cre- 
ates real anomalies in determining how many students actu- 
ally drop out. 



The Problem of Enumeration 

A major problem is that it is difficult to determine how 
many students really drop out. Estimates vary depending 
upon how dropouts are defined, the span of time used for 
computations, whether attrition is calculated from r rohort or 
an annual class, and how well records are maintaii and re- 
ported by school districts (Hammack, 1986; LeCompte & 
Goebel, 1987; Morrow, 1986; Rumberger, 1987). Rumberger 
(1987) points out that there are two primary statistics used to 
estimate the number of students who drop out. U.S. Bureau of 
the Census figures are designed to determine the number and 
proportion of persons from a given demographic cohort who 
are dropouts. States also aggregate dropout data based upon 
attrition from school. These data consist of the proportion of a 
given entering ninth-grade class that graduates four years 
later (see Table 3.1). Census data rates are lower, ranging in 1984 
from 6.8% for 16- and 17-years-olds to 15.2% for 18- and 19-year- 
olds (Rumberger, 1987, p. 104). States vary considerably in their 
rates of attrition; the average for 1984 was 29.1% of a cohort, 
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with a high of 43.3% for Louisiana and a low of 10.7% for 
Minnesota. 

An even more variable statistic comes from specific school 
districts. At a conference on dropouts in 1985, participants 
provided conferees with statistics from their own districts for 
dropout rates ranging from 2% to 15% annually. They pri- 
vately admitted that actual rates might exceed 30% to 50%, es- 
pecially for minorities (Mann, 1987). In general, scholars 
report that approximately 25% of all 18-year-olds fail to grad- 
uate from high school (McDill et al., 1985). In urban areas and 
for minority students the figures are much higher (Holley & 
Doss, 1983; Orum, 1984; Whelage, 1983). 

How to overestimate dropouts. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
does not count as dropouts people over the age of 18 who ob- 
tain high school equivalency certification after dropping out 
of formal educational programs. However, most state agen- 
cies include as dropouts all persons who have not graduated 
and who are not currently enrolled in school, even if tlu^y 
have completed the GED or other high school equivalency ex- 
amination. Some districts count as dropouts students who 
transfer to other schools. Many districts even count as drop- 
outs gifted students who gain early admission to college and 
skip their senior years, even though the colleges grant them 
high school credit for their course work (Asin, 1989). Since 
many people do reenter school after a period of havirg 
dropped out, and since many states do not permit individuals 
to take the GED until they have been out of school for two 
years or have passed the age of 18, state figures may be too 
high. 

How to underestimate dropouts. On the other hand, and prob- 
ably more serious, are underestimates of the size of the drop- 
out population. In the past, traditional school accounting 
procedures calculated dropout rates on the basis of the nine- 
month school year; dropouts were students who left during 
the months from September to June. Students who failed to 
return the following September, the "summer dropouts/' 
were omitted from the tallies. Even when schools moved to 
year-round accounting procedures, many students were 
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missed. "Involuntary dropouts/' or students who have been 
suspended or expelled from school, and students who become 
"lost' when they transfer to another school district (and 
hence are not in attendance) but fail to have their records 
transferred to the receiving district may be counted as drop- 
outs. These may account for many as 25% of the students 
counted as dropouts (LeCompte & Goebel, 1987). Students 
who repeatedly drop in and out of school may be counted 
several times. Political considerations also affect how drop- 
outs are counted. When districts are pressured to reduce 
dropout rates, especially when the sanctions include reduc- 
tions in state or federal funding, whole categories of students 
once counted as dropouts suddenly are excluded from the 
tally of dropouts. These include long-gone "ghosts" who are 
maintained on school records to increase the enrollment base 
for funding, truants whom school districts "forgot" to dis- 
charge when they were absent more than the legal maximum, 
students who allegedly transferred but for whom no docu- 
ments were requested, and students who completed their 
schooling nontraditionally, such as by getting a GED in a 
district-run adult education program (Deyhle, 1989; Hahn & 
Danzberger, 1987, p. 10). 

The labels assigned to students also cause school districts to 
underestimate the population. School districts create ad- 
ministrative categories to classify students for whom they can 
no longer account. These categories often obscure both the ac- 
tual count and the reasons students drop out. Some districts 
have a specific category called "dropped out of school," into 
which only those students who self-identify as dropouts are 
placed. Unfortunately, most students who leave school before 
graduating do not announce their intentions. Their act of 
dropping out is disguised in such categories as "needed at 
home," "married," and "cannot adjust" (Hahn & Danzberger, 
1987, p. 10). Many simply compile increasingly poor records 
of performance and attendance until they fail to show up at 
all. They then fall into such ambiguous catchall classifications 
as "lost— not coming to school," "nonattendance," and 
"whereabouts unknown," which can account for more than 
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50% of the students who might be dropouts (LeCompte & 
Goebel, 1987). 

However they might be measured, some trends do seem 
clear. One is that the overall dropout rate in the United States, 
which declined steadily from 40% in 1960 to about 25% in 
1965, has not changed substantially in 25 years. In fact, 1988 
figures from the Department of Education indicate that the 
rate now may be as high as 29%. Another identifiable trend is 
that dropout rates for inner-city minorities are rising. More 
important, however, are the problem areas that aggregated 
statistics mask. In the following pages, we attempt to develop 
an accurate picture of students who are at risk and drop out. 



A number of studies have used quantitative data on the 
personal, family, and social class characteristics of students 
from sources such as the Project TALENT, Youth in Transi- 
tion, and High School and Beyond data bases to construct a 
profile of dropouts (see, for example, Bachman, Green, & 
Wirtanen, 1971; Coleman & Hoffer, 1987; Coleman, Hoffer, & 
Kilgore, 1982; Peng, 1983; Rumberger, 1983). Among their 
findings are the following. First, dropout rates are substan- 
tially higher in urban areas, in public schools, and among mi- 
nority youth. Second, dropouts generally are low-income 
students. In fact, social class is the most reliable predictor of a 
student's dropping out of school (Rumberger, 1983). Drop- 
outs also are students who are low achievers, poor readers, 
discipline problems, and frequent truants. They also are likely 
to come from broken homes. These studies have created a 
conventional, if mistaken, wisdom that often views dropping 
out simply as a problem characteristic of poor and minority 
students. This fosters intervention policies predicated only on 
the existence of what we call the "traditional profile" of drop- 
outs (Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack, & Rock, 1986; LeCompte & 
Goebel, 1987); using it, teachers consistently report that they 
can identify those at risk for dropping out by second or third 
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Table 3.1 Dropout Rates by Age, Sex, Race, and Ethnicity, 
Selected Years, 1968-1984 (in percentages) 



Cohort 




iy/o 


1 QQH 
I JoU 




1 QQA 


3- to 34-year-olds 


18.3 


12.9 


12.7 


12.7 


J. A. .L> 


white males 


17.1 


12.2 


12.2 


12.4 


12 5 


white females 


17.3 


12.4 


11.9 


11.9 


11 7 


black males 


25.8 


17.2 


16.5 


16.7 


15.7 


black females 


25.6 


16.2 


16.2 


14.9 


15.0 


Hispanic males 


— 


28.1 


28.3 


26.9 


27.0 


Hispanic females 




29.0 


27.3 


27.3 


26.7 


18- to 19-year-olds 












white males 


15.7 


16.7 


15.7 


16.7 


15 2 


white females 


14.3 


16.3 


16.1 


16.6 


15 8 


black males 


23.8 


25.8 


22.7 


26.4 


19.7 


black females 


24.7 


22.8 


19.8 


18.1 


14.5 


Hispanic males 




36.6 


43.1 


34.9 


26.2 


Hispanic females 




39.6 


34.6 


31.1 


26.0 


16- to 17-year-olds 












white males 


7.8 


8.8 


8.8 


7.3 


6.8 


white females 


6.9 


9.6 


9.3 


7.3 


7.3 


black males 


10.1 


5.2 


7.2 


6.4 


5.5 


black females 


14.2 


9.4 


6.6 


5.5 


4.9 


Hispanic males 




15.6 


18.1 


12.2 


13.6 


Hispanic females 




12.2 


15.0 


15.9 


12.7 



SOURCE: Rumberger (1987, p. 20). Data from U.S. Bureau of the Census School 
Enrollment (Current Population Reports, Series P-20), various years. 
NOTE: Dropout rates represent the percentages of cohorts who are dropouts. Dropouts 
are defined as persons of a given cohort who are not enrolled in school in October of the 
year in question and have ne .eceived a high school diploma or an equivalent high 
school certificate. 



grade. It has been bolstered by research findings that typi- 
cally examined the records of students who had been enrolled 
in grades 9-12 and failed to consider that dropouts might be 
younger. 

In some respects, the traditional profile is helpful in identi- 
fying collective trends and future problems. The high dropout 
rate currently exhibited by minorities, for example, is of criti- 
cal importance, because I y the year 2000, one of every three 
Americans will be nonwaite (Hodgkinson, 1985). The map 
presented in Figure 3.1 shows the extent to which the non- 
white population has become predominant in many states. In 
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Figure 3.1 Minority Enrollment as Percentage of Public Elemen- 
tary/Secondary School Enrollment, by State 

SOURCE: National Center for Educational Statistics (1984). 

NOTE: Percentage minority enrollment In public elementary secondary schools was 
generally greatest in southern and southwestern states and California. The percentage 
black enrollment was highest in southern states, and percentage Hispanic enrollment 
was highest in New Mexico, Texas, California, and Arizona. 



the near future, the proportion of nonwhite young people 
will be even higher, because the bulk of immigrants to the 
United States are both young and nonwhite, and because 
the nonwhite population, in general, experiences higher 
birthrates than whites. This means that public school en- 
rollments, even outside of urban areas, will become increas- 
ingly dominated by nonwhite children— who constitute 
those most at risk for dropping out. Adhering to the tradi- 
tional profile can, however, obscure other even more dra- 
matic trends and problems. 
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The Nontraditional Dropout 

We have been confronted consistently by data that signal 
that other, more nontraditional, students now are dropping 
out, including able students from the middle class. We call 
the replacement of at least a portion of this low-income, low- 
achieving traditional cohort with one with very different 
characteristics the "gentrification" of the at-risk population 
(LeCompte, 1986; LeCompte & Goebel, 1987). Our own cohort 
analysis of dropouts in Houston confirmed that schools are 
losing many students who do not fit the traditional profile. Of 
those identified by the district as dropouts for 1983-1984, the 
year studied, 25% scored above the seventy-fifth percentile in 
standardized tests; 10% scored above the ninetieth percentile, 
and one male with scores in the ninety-ninth percentile 
dropped out in the last semester of twelfth grade. 

The able dropout. Two examples illustrate what we mean by 
the nontraditional dropout. One was a white, middle-class se- 
nior high school girl who had scored in the ninety-seventh 
percentile on standardized tests, and who was enrolled in the 
program for gifted and talented students for most of her aca- 
demic career. In her senior year, she became pregnant. She 
was transferred to a special school for pregnant teens, where 
she was not permitted to continue her work in the gifted 
program. The only curriculum provided at the school was an 
entirely remedial program, aimed at students whose achieve- 
ment was far below grade level. Bored beyond toleration, she 
dropped out. Hess and Green (1988) summarize the similar 
experiences of young women in Chicago, where pregnant 
girls receive not only inappropriate academic handling, but 
little, if any, emotional or prenatal counseling and medical 
care. 

Another example is that of Jay, a white, middle-class, third- 
year B student enrolled in the High School for Performing 
and Visual Arts. After flunking second-year algebra, he was 
placed back in a regular school because, under the "no pass, 
no play" rule mandated by the Texas legislature, attendance 
in the magnet school for the performing arts was defined as 
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an "extracurricular activity/' Despite the fact that he had 
passed first-year algebra, he was not allowed to satisfy the re- 
maining year of math required for graduation with a less rig- 
orous course— a substitution that many of his classmates at 
the High School for Performing and Visual Arts had already 
made. Jay dropped out of school rather than return to a tradi- 
tional program. After obtaining a GED, he apprenticed him- 
self to a painter. Subsequently, he enrolled in college, then 
transferred to another college with a strong art program in 
advertising, where he has maintained a B+ average. 

Clearly these students were able and motivated. They were 
not at risk to begin with; rather, they were put at risk by rigid- 
ities in the school system that pushed them out. And they are 
not alone. Deyhle (1989), for example, reports that 55% of the 
Navajo dropouts she studied— her population included the 
entire student cohort from 1980 through 1988— left school in 
the twelfth grade. A recent study by Texas A&M University 
of six Texas school districts indicates not only that the major- 
ity of the dropouts were white, but that they had not been 
identified as at risk— or performing below grade level— under 
state guidelines (Asin, 1990). Districts in the Texas study had 
constituencies that were, with the exception of San Antonio, 
white and suburban, or predominantly white college commu- 
nities. Similar findings were published in an analysis of drop- 
out characteristics published by the Houston Independent 
School District (1989). 

At least as far as academic performance, persistence in 
school, and ethnicity are concerned, these students do not fit 
the traditional profile. Their tested ability indicated that they 
were intellectually able, and the fact that they did not leave 
school until just before graduating indicates that they were 
motivated sufficiently to stick it out almost to the end. Most 
certainly they would not have been identified by teachers to 
be at risk in the hird grade. Cases like these demonstrate that 
dropping out is increasingly a phenomenon that affects not 
just remedial students, but able ones as well. 

The underaged dropout. Another nontraditional group of 
dropouts is made up of students younger than ninth grade. 
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Although records on this population are not kept systemati- 
cally, there is scattered evidence that dropout rates for this 
group may be increasing (Hahn & Danzberger, 1987, p. 45). 
For example, in a 1985 study conducted in Houston, 21% of 
the students who dropped out did so in grades 6-8. This 
study also noted a big drop in the size of the cohort from ele- 
mentary to middle school— although whether the drop was a 
consequence of dropping out or something else could not be 
ascertained directly, because no centralized data were col- 
lected from the elementary schools. 

In 1987-1988, Houston reported dropout rates of 10.6% for 
seventh graders and almost 15% for eighth graders (Houston 
Independent*School District, 1989). Many school districts, in- 
cluding Houston, now are aggregating data for middle school 
and junior high students, and trends of attrition for this popu- 
lation may become clearer in the future. However large the 
population may be, it poses a particular problem for interven- 
tion and remediation. The Houston data indicate that these 
children were far below grade level. They also were too 
young to work or to qualify for most of the job-oriented pro- 
grams aimed at dropouts. Begging the question of a "self- 
fulfilling prophesy," or the fact that statistics are not even 
kept on the number of preteens and very young children who 
drop out of school, we feel that the fact that increasing num- 
bers of children are leaving school for a world where they are 
too young to work, marry, or drive a car legally is of critical 
importance. 

Teachers have long stated that by the second or third grade 
they can predict which children will drop out of school. In 
many cases, this is because actions of the schools themselves 
can actually begin the downward spiral toward student drop- 
out. For example, in many districts, retention is routinely pre- 
scribed for students performing below grade level. However, 
the efficacy of retention has been widely debated (Labaree, 
1984), especially given evidence indicating that retention it- 
self may put children at risk and, indeed, may be the single 
most important predictor of dropping out (Cipollone, 1990; 
Fine & Zane, 1989). Retention of one grade increases the risk 
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of dropping out by 50%, while retention of two grades in- 
creases the risk by 100% (Elmore, 1990). Being identified as 
"average" can put children at risk in school systems where 
great emphasis is placed on identification for specialized pro- 
gramming, because the term "average is just a catch-all cate- 
gory for kids who fall into no other category" (Barron, 1989). 
In a way, average students constitute a new minority that gets 
the least interesting and the least enriched educational pro- 
grams of all (LeCompte, 1985a). 

The Tune-Outs 

Even more important than the number of dropouts, and 
more difficult to portray statistically, is the number of stu- 
dents who give up on school. Tune-outs differ from dropouts 
out because they actually are physically present in school. 
However, they are entrapped by truancy policies, parental ex- 
pectations, personal aspirations, and child labor laws, and 
their consequent level of alienation prevents them from being 
deeply affected by what goes on in school. In Chapter 4 we 
will discuss in some depth what seems to cause students to 
tune out. One problem with these students is that the causes 
of their alienation seldom have been studied systematically 
(Newmann, 1981, p. 548); however, proxies for alienation may 
be found in reports on increasing rates of vandalism, absen- 
teeism, apathy and hostility toward school, in-school cutting, 
and declining achievement (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1989; Coleman & Hoffer, 1987; Coleman et al., 
1982; Hess, Wells, Prindle, Liffman, & Kaplan, 1987; Marotto, 
1986; McLaren, 1980; McLeod, 1987; Powell, Farrar, & Cohen, 
1985). 

We believe that some estimate of the numbers of tune-outs 
might be found in the resoundingly poor performance that 
students in the United States exhibit in their studies. Haber- 
man (1987) reports that during the 1980s, more than 300 na- 
tional commissions and blue-ribbon panels were convened to 
assess the state of education. Their reports uniformly begin 
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with a litany of horror stories regarding the poor performance 
of American students. They report, for example, that student 
do not know the most basic facts about history and geogra- 
phy (National Endowment for the Humanities, 1989), lag far 
behind their counterparts in other countries in science and 
math (LaPointe, Mead, & Phillips, 1989), and are deficient in 
the basic skills of reading and writing. These reports almost 
uniformly lack a theoretical grounding in social or educa- 
tional theory. Further, their suggestions for reform ignore 
past research on educational reform initiatives, most of which 
have been proven ineffective. A 250-page report of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation titled Educating Americans for the 
21st Century, for example, devotes only one paragraph to dis- 
cussion of previous curriculum innovations, the ultimate im- 
pact and effectiveness of which were "far less than had been 
hoped." The report then proceeds to call for yet another wave 
of curricular programs similar to those that had failed 
(Puckett, 1989, p. 280). 

While some blame can be laid at the feet of poor teaching 
and ill-advised curricula, we believe that there are much 
larger social and structural issues that lead students to under- 
achieve. It simply does not make sense that more than half 
the students in many school districts drop out because they 
are too lacking in mental ability to graduate. Similarly, it 
makes no sense that report after report shows that even those 
students in the United States who do stay in school demonstr- 
ate profound gaps in their knowledge base. 



WHAT PUTS STUDENTS AT RISK? 

Long before they actually drop out of school, students who 
drop out are subject to a great many pressures, both endoge- 
nous and exogenous to the school, that put them at risk. The 
term at risk, however, does not have a fixed meaning. In its 
original derivation, from epidemiology, it refers to the pos- 
session of some identifiable demographic characteristic 
(e.g., place of birth, sex, age) or biological trait (e.g., inherited 
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genetic traits, color of hair and skin), or engagement in some 
behavior (e.g., abuse of alcohol or overeating) that is statisti- 
cally associated with the onset of some ailment. In some cir- 
cumstances, being at risk may have a juridical meaning, such 
as when states mandate tutorials, retention, or other interven- 
tion for students performing at a specified level below grade 
expectations on standardized tests. The recent work of Rich- 
ardson, Casanova, Placier, and Guilfoyle (1989), however, in- 
dicates that in educational settings defining who is at risk is 
far more fluid. Unlike the rather straightforward legal and ep- 
idemiological definitions above, the concept used by educators 
is situation specific and constructed. Furthermore, it varies ac- 
cording to the characteristics of the children and the beliefs and 
expectations of individual teachers; children defined as at risk 
by one teacher will not be so defined by another. 

Richardson et al. (1989, p. 135) divide at-risk children into 
four categories: 

(1) readily identifiable: possessing physical, cognitive, or emotional 
conditions that lead to academic problems in the regular class- 
room, such as brain damage or blindness 

(2) severe: having family or background circumstances that make it 
extremely difficult for the school to provide adequate instruc- 
tional programming, such as being sexually abused or the child 
of a migrant worker 

(3) context dependent: having sensitivity to classroom and school 
settings and seen as at risk by some educators, but not others 

(4) masked: having the ability to adapt well to classrooms socially, 
and so often not diagnosed as having learning problems and 
hence not provided with needed services 

Since these definitions can include almost all children in 
school, it could be argued that all children are potentially at 
risk. This does not mean that the term at risk is meaningless; 
while it is, we believe, no longer useful as a diagnostic tool, it 
does serve as a quite meaningful argument for prophylactic 
action for all children. An analogy can be made with measles; 
the fact that all children are at risk is the strongest argument 
for universal vaccination. 




Turned Off Tuned Out, Dropped Out 



Our convictions about the magnitude and scope of the 
problem are reinforced by the fact that, as indicated earlier, 
dropping out no longer is a phenomenon limited to the poor, 
urban, minority underachieves Tuning out and dropping out 
are, in fact, facilitated by factors that contribute to the alien- 
ation students feel from school and to their sense that major 
discrepancies exist between what the school promises and 
what it can deliver. 



ARE ALL STUDENTS AT RISK? 



We have been struck by how gifted, as well as normal or or- 
dinary young people (Ferrell & Compton, 1986; Littwin, 1987; 
Powell et al., 1985), describe school with the same unhappy 
litany of complaints as do dropouts. What is bad for dropouts 
is not experienced uniquely by them, but also by an increas- 
ingly large number of other students. It is clear that schools 
have fallen out of touch with the lives of contemporary young 
people and the opportunity structure they face, and that 
school programs and educational policy are based upon obso- 
lete conceptions of student characteristics, life experiences, 
family structure, labor market experience, and customary 
ways of learning. Schools are, in fact, operating on the basis 
of cultural myths, not real assessments of what students think 
and are like and how schools and society are linked. Thus 
what students are supposed to do and can do in school do not 
match. What they expect to happen in and after school is dif- 
ferent from what does happen. This conclusion has led us to 
feel that all students can be defined as being at risk. They are 
alienated and powerless in a meaningless world, especially as 
it is reflected in public education. In Chapter 4 we discuss 
some of the factors that put children at risk and that ulti- 
mately make it difficult or impossible for them to remain in 
school. 
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Creating Failure: 

Why Students Drop Out 



In this chapter we discuss the many factors that lead students 
to drop out. Researchers have identified four categories of 
factors associated with identification of at-risk students. 
Roughly, these are as follows: 

(1) Pupil-related factors: These pertain to the experiences and char- 
acteristics that students bring to school with them. They in- 
clude economic, familial, and sociocultural factors that often 
push students out of school; activities and incentives that pull 
students out of school and away from schoolwork because they 
offer rewards perceived to be greater than those offered by fur- 
ther education; peer pressure; and poor academic performance. 
These are the factors most commonly emphasized by research- 
ers, educators, and policymakers. They also are factors over 
which schools feel they have little control. 

(2) School -related factors: These are related to the microsystem of 
schools or to characteristics of the particular school, educa- 
tional staff, and district that serves the student. They include 
inadequate teaching; unresponsive staff and school structure; 
systematic stratification of knowledge and information, includ- 
ing information relating to careers and employment; and other 
school factors that make continued attendance difficult or un- 
bearable for students. 

(3) Constructed factors: These are products of the interactions 
among other factors listed above. They result from the ways 
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the attitudes and perceptions that teachers and students have 
about schools and each other negatively or positively affect 
their interaction over curricular and other school-related tasks, 
consequently affecting the willingness or ability of children to 
perform adequately. 

(4) Macrosystem factors: These are related to the social, political, 
and economic contexts in which school systems are embedded. 
They include how forces external to schools— including the 
labor market, demography, and changes in the structure of so- 
ciety and the family— affect life in the classroom for teachers 
and students. These factors may be the genesis of what are per- 
ceived to be student characteristics, such as family income level 
or ability of parents to participate in school-related activities. 

PUPIL-RELATED RISK FACTORS 

We now move to a discussion of what have been termed 
pupil-related factors. Some of the most obvious pupil charac- 
teristics, such as age and gender, usually are not considered 
to be problematic for students. 

Age 

The recruitment policies of schools, which are predicated 
upon age grading rather than developmental levels, often re- 
sult in the enrollment of children who lack the cognitive ma- 
turity for academic work and are unable to adjust to the social 
demands of classroom life. We realize that the definition of 
readiness in this sense often is socially and culturally con- 
strained. Poor children in a wealthy district may be deemed 
unready in comparison to others simply because they come to 
kindergarten unable to read or without the experience of 
years of preschool and day care. By contrast, the desire to 
make children more than ready leads to middle-class prac- 
tices such as "kindergarten red-shirting" (Eisenhart & Graue, 
1990; Smith & Shepherd, 1989, p. 228), or holding children out 
of school a year so that they will be more advanced socially, 
physically, and intellectually than their classmates, and thus 
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will have a chance at exceeding the performance of those chil- 
dren. Notwithstanding the difficulty of defining readiness, 
the fact lhat age, rather than intellectual or cognitive issues, 
determines entrance can put immature children at risk. 

Gender 

Fine and Zane (1989) point out that simply being female 
puts girls at risk. The most obvious gender-related dropout 
factor is that girls who become pregnant and have children 
find it difficult to stay in school. However, there are other is- 
sues as well. Girls generally outperform their male peers in el- 
ementary school, but their performance begins to slip as they 
enter middle school, about at the onset of puberty. One expla- 
nation that has been offered for this phenomenon is that it is 
at puberty that girls begin to realize that success in male roles 
clearly articulates with success in school, whereas success in 
female roles does not (see, for example, Coleman, 1961; Eder 
& Parker, 1987). 

Fine and Zane (1989, p. 34) argue that schools put adoles- 
cent girls in a contradictory position, wherein they are caught 
between the culturally mandated standards for appropriate 
female behavior and aspirations and school-mandated re- 
wards and standards for achievement. The latter, what goes 
on in school, constitutes a public sphere that must be kept 
separate from the private sphere, or what goes on outside of 
school. School staff often consider the problems of low-income 
families to be a nuisance, extraneous to school affairs. They 
also do not believe that matters of the private sphere should 
be discussed in class. To be successful in school, girls, particu- 
lar^ minority and low-income girls, must ignore the complex 

td> of family, friends, and jobs when they interfere with 
school, maintain an appearance of sexual innocence in the 
face of a society steeped in open and flagrant sexual adver- 
tisement and assault, and deny that the moral and intellec- 
tual structure of the universe is complex, contradictory, 
ambiguous, and multifaceted (p. 37). However, as we have 
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pointed out elsewhere, the complex, ambiguous, and multi- 
faceted array of activities outside school often is more impor- 
tant to achievement than what goes on inside (Bennett & 
LeCompte, 1990). 

A further explanation is that girls, especially white girls, get 
ignored. Because they do not cause trouble, they neither en- 
gage teachers' interest nor constitute challenges to be taught. 
Tizard. Blatchford, Burke, Farquhar, and Plewis (1989) found 
that while white girls had the fewest behavior problems of all 
students (male or female, black or white), and hence received 
less negative feedback, they also rated their own achievement 
lowest, enjoyed school least, and were the least self-confident. 
These researchers suggest that the feedback that white girls 
do get is about their work, not their misconduct, and it usu- 
ally is given in terms of their lack of ability to achieve, rather 
than, as is the case for boys, their simple lack of effort. Girls 
come to feel as if they are incompetent to achieve, rather than 
that they could do better if they just would try harder (pp. 
149, 182-183). 

Fine and Zane (1989) point out that the consequence of 
poor performance is more devastating for girls than for 
boys. Girls who do not graduate are far more likely than 
boys to be unemployed. Girls who are retained are far more 
likely to express bad feelings about the experience and to 
drop out before age 18 than are boys. They also are much 
less likely to obtain high school equivalency certificates. 
Nevertheless, school staff do not view dropping out to be 
as disastrous for girls as for boys, especially if they get 
married. Perhaps the lack of concern reflects cultural 
norms; school staff evince the belief that female dropouts 
who pursue traditionally feminine roles— such as marrying 
and having children— will be "taken care of" because they 
will have males to take care of them. 

Mr. Perry to Michelle Fine, about Elisa, in the attendance 
office: Don't worry. She's dropping out, but it's a good 
case. She's fifteen, pregnant, but getting married. She'll 
go for a G.E.D. (Fine & Zane, 1989, p. 37) 
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The girls, however, know that male support is neither certain 
nor an unmixed blessing: 

Jennifer: You have to support yourself some way. Even if 
you do get married and you're happy now . . . you could 
have an unhappy marriage and get divorced. You can't 
say I'm gonna have a happy marriage . . . (Weis, 1988, 
p. 199) 

liana: Like I say to my girlfriend, "what's wrong?" and 
she said, "I'm married." (Fine & Zane, 1989, p. 37) 

Fine and Zane also suggest that girls are more vulnerable 
than boys to societal contradictions regarding gender and 
competence. The young women they studied said that welfare 
makes them feel as if they are "no good"; at the same time 
they realize they need it to survive. They want to stay in 
school, and feel that they should not be promoted if they can- 
not perform at grade level, but find it difficult to study when 
they have children themselves or siblings who need to be 
cared for. They also find it difficult to articulate with a re- 
ward structure that promises good jobs in return for academic 
performance when they are aware of the kinds of jobs most 
commonly available to women. All of these issues can com- 
bine to make it more difficult for girls to participate as enthu- 
siastically as boys in the reward structure of school, especially 
when academic achievement and consequent career success 
appears to obviate being "feminine," is threatening to rela- 
tionships with men, and conflicts with demands of the family. 
Finally, if girls do drop out, less concern often is evinced for 
them if they pursue traditionally feminine roles. 

Poverty 

Researchers have long identified the relationship between 
the degree of poverty experienced by children and their ten- 
dency to drop out of school. One of the most pressing problems 
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putting children at risk is, as noted in Chapter 2, the growing 
number of children who are poor. Children now constitute 
the largest group of poor people in the United States. Since 
1965, at least 20% of the nation's children have lived in homes 
with incomes below the federally set poverty line. Half the 
nation's poor are children under the age of 18 (Barringer, 
1989). Almost 10% of the children in the United States exist at 
25% or more below the official poverty line. These are not all 
urban minority children: 30% of poor children in 1987 lived in 
rural areas, and 28% lived in suburbs; 44% were non-Hispanic 
whites. Thus one cannot understand the overall poverty of chil- 
dren without looking beyond the inner-city ethnic ghettos. 

How does poverty put children at risk in school? The impact of 
poverty on children has been devastating. When framed in 
terms of mean income and proximity to the poverty line, pov- 
erty remains an abstraction. For this reason, we try to portray 
here what being poor does to the school performance of chil- 
dren. Poverty is more damaging than simple lack of exposure 
to cultural amenities and educational toys. It means wearing 
shabby or inappropriate clothing that calls attention to one's 
status and damages self-esteem. Poverty also means inade- 
quate housing, with concomitant noise, crowding, and lack of 
privacy. It means shared beds and bathrooms— or none at all. 
At best, somewhere to study may consist of a shared seat on a 
convertible couch in a crowded living room next to a noisy 
kitchen (Hodgkinson, 1989). 

Richardson et al. (1989) document the devastating double 
bind this situation creates for low-income students. Many 
teachers assume that homework is a natural extension of the 
school day. Failure to complete assignments after school 
means that children are failing to accomplish tasks that teach- 
ers assume are necessary and appropriate for all students. Ed- 
ucational reformers agree, and bolster their beliefs with 
research that shows a cor: ition between hours of homework 
done and student achievement— studies that do not take into 
account the socioeconomic conditions of students. As a conse- 
quence, many legislative reform packages in education call 
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for additional hours of homework.JHowever, many poor chil- 
dren find it virtually impossible to do work at home. As Rich- 
ardson and her colleagues (1989) put it, "If important work is 
to be done at home, the at-risk child will fall farther and far- 
ther behind" (p. 129). 

Poverty also means insecurity, hunger and poor nutrition, 
poor hygiene, and sometimes homelessness. According to a 
recent study by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, homelessness 
and hunger rose most among children in 1989. In the 27 major 
cities surveyed, 36% of the homeless are families with chil- 
dren, up from 27% in 1985 and 34% in 1988. Three-fourths of 
the cities could not meet demands for food and shelter and 
had to turn families away; requests for emergency housing 
were up 25% from 1988, and requests for emergency food for 
families were up 19%. Poor children also now face the added 
burden of cutbacks in school meal programs and income- 
support programs such as food stamps. 

Homelessness simply makes consistent schooling experi- 
ences impossible. It exacerbates all t^e well-known problems 
of inadequate housing, and adds to them the burden of long 
commutes to school or frequent transfers as students move 
from one makeshift housing situation to another. Poverty also 
often means lack of adequate transportation and even tele- 
phone availability. In most cases, this is because U.S. cities 
lack convenient, safe, affordable, and adequate pjblic trans- 
portation. "Housing is too far from jobs, which is too far from 
school, which is too far from day care" (Hodgkinson, 1989). 
The result is that poor families find it difficult to maintain 
good communication with teachers— a factor that almost 
without exception leads teachers to define them as "parents 
who don't care" (Deyhle, 1992; Richardson et al., 1989). In 
1980, 85% of Americans used private transportation to get to 
work. Only 6.4% used public transportation (Hodgkinson, 
1989). For the poor, getting to work can be an excruciating 
combination of buses anJ subways; when multiple transfers 
are required, one miss can mean loss of part of the workday 
and problems with employers— a chain reaction that can 
cai^e loss of the job, the house, and the stability children 
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need. Under these conditions, getting to school for parent 
conferences becomes impossible. 

Poverty means that children have little medical, optical, 
or dental care. Less than half as many children are immu- 
nized against disease in the United States as are immunized 
in France and Spain. Some 25% of all pregnant women get 
no prenatal care (Hodgkinson, 1989). The United States is 
one of the only industrialized countries in the world that 
has no universal health care program for families with chil- 
dren (Smeeding & Torrey, 1988). Not going to the doctor 
means missing more school, and lack of other kinds of ser- 
vices means that conditions that might impede learning, 
such as poor vision, go undetected or are rendered too ex- 
pensive to remediate. 

Finally, poverty forces children to work, often in violation 
of child labor laws, under conditions that exploit their minor 
status or in illegal enterprises. William J. Gainer of the U.S. 
General Accounting Office has stated that since 1983 the num- 
ber of violations of ^liild labor laws has increased by 150% 
(quoted in Shearer, 1990). Many of the reported 4 million 
young workers in America are employed in sweatshops, gro- 
cery stores, and fast-food emporiums, places most likely to 
exploit minors and violate the laws protecting them. Sanc- 
tions against employers are insignificant; in the 59 cases in 
1987-1988 involving the death of a youthful employee, the 
average fine levied against an employer was $740. 

Disincentives and Alternatives to School 

The daily routine of school itself can put students at risk. 
Often the school day is boring, humiliating, and unappealing 
to students. Students find that there is little connection be- 
tween doing well in school and any real reward out of school. 
Absent any obvious extrinsic value for life inside school, what 
goes on outside constitutes a far more attractive alternative to 
getting an education. In the pages that follow, we analyze 
some of these disincentives. 
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Grades don't pay off. Working hard to get good grades does 
not pay off for students who do not immediately go to col- 
lege. And since the majority do not go to college, one of the 
major incentives offered by schools— good grades for a good 
job— has become meaningless. While employers themselves 
might benefit from hiring good students because they often 
prove to be more productive workers, they do not offer job 
candidates any incentive by paying higher wages for those 
who come with good academic records. Employers generally 
do not use transcripts in the hiring process, in part because it 
takes too long to get them from the schools. Because high 
schools are oriented to the longer time lines of colleges and 
universities, they are ill equipped to get records of non-college- 
bound students to potential employers in a timely fashion — 
for hiring decisions that must be made in a few days or 
weeks. A recent survey of more than 2,600 middle-sized and 
small employers indicates that only 3.15% use aptitude test 
scores and only 13.7% use high school transcripts in their hir- 
ing decisions (Bishop, 1989). 

Furthermore, it can take more than 10 years for young peo- 
ple to notice any difference in their wages that might be at- 
tributed to good grades— and then the difference is only a 
1-2% increase in salary for each grade-equivalent level (Bishop, 
1989). Many students already know that simply getting an edu- 
cation really will not result in satisfactory employment. 

Frankie: They dropped out of school, and they got better 
fucking jobs than we do. I got my fuckin' diploma, and I 
ain't got jack shit. Look how many fucking college gradu- 
ates ain't got jobs. . . . They got educations. What the fuck 
they doin' with it? They ain't doin' shit. So fucking 
school ain't paying off for no one. (McLeod, 1987, p. 104) 

fobs. Half of all high school juniors are working, and 76% 
work more than 20 hours a week ("Learning Conditions/' 
1989). In a representative sample of high school seniors, 70% 
reported that they had part-time jobs while attending school; 
40% worked between 11 and 25 hours a week (White, 1986). 
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Two-fifths of employed sophomores and three-fifths of em- 
ployed seniors work more than 15 hours a week (Lewin- 
Smilh, 1981). While the jobs they hold usually are not 
full-time, they often consume the afternoon and evening 
hours, depriving students of time for homework or sleep. 
They also act to retard later employment opportunities; hold- 
ing a job while in high school often is associated with lower 
employment rates for non-college-bound students (Lewin- 
Smith, 1981; cited in G. Grant, 1989, p. 206). 

Most teenaged workers come from families making more 
than $16,000 a year (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986). Their 
jobs give students a good deal of disposable income; 37% re- 
port they earn between $50 and $125 per week. According to 
Scott Thomson of the National Association of Secondary Prin- 
cipals, the typical 15-year-old, a junior in high school, has at 
least $60 per week to spend from various jobs and allowances 
("Learning Conditions," 1989). Students not planning to go to 
college have few economic incentives to get good grades, and 
all students have many incentives to hold jobs in order to fi- 
nance an adolescent life-style, purchasing the consumer 
goods their parents cannot or will not buy for them 
(Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986; "Learning Conditions," 1989; 
McNeil, 1984). They are encouraged in active consumerism by 
the focus of television marketing strategies on teenagers, 
which has shifted downward from 18-year-olds to 15-year- 
olds, reflecting the increasing amounts of money children 
have at their disposal. 

Schools, however, are still structured as if students have at 
least several hours each day to devote to homework, which is 
assumed as a normal extension of the school day. Teachers 
are faced with students who fall asleep in class, do not do 
their homework, have little time to read books, and otherwise 
do not let school interfere with their work lives. In many 
cases students need to work because of low family income or 
other responsibilities, and the indignation that school authori- 
ties demonstrate about the conflict of jobs with learning puts 
students in a double bind. One young woman put it well: "[I] 
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just can't do it all. I've got a baby and I have to work. School 
will just have to wait for now" (Fine & Zane, 1989, p. 33). 

Illicit jobs and drug trafficking. Many children work illegally 
in legal jobs— such as at fast-food emporiums and in the gar- 
ment trade— because they are too young to receive work per- 
mits. Still others find work in illicit employment, working as 
sellers, couriers, and lookouts in the drug trade, pimping, and 
engaging in prostitution. The number of children engaged in 
these activities is unknown; the more flamboyant cases are 
those who get caught and receive media publicity. But their 
existence is a consequence of the lack of legal— and lucra- 
tive—employment available to young people in many re- 
gions, and of the perceived higher payoff from illicit than 
from licit jobs. 

Peer group pressure to resist school. Peer group pressure to 
avoid success in school has long been documented. Some of the 
earliest studies of adolescence describe how top students are 
viewed as deviant and how popularity is enhanced by getting 
reasonable grades without the appearance of having to work too 
hard (Coleman, 1961); working-class students actively reject the 
rewards of success in school because they realize that it has little 
value for what they know to be their ultimate career destination 
(Furlong, 1980; Stinchcombe, 1964; Willis, 1977). Students may 
feel that they must eschew getting good grades or merely get by 
with, at the very best, a "gentleman's C" in order to be accepted 
by peers. They also may practice school avoidance, or partici- 
pate in a "culture of cutting" (described by Hess et al., 1987; 
Marotto, 1986; McLeod, 1987), wherein students actually spend 
more time hanging around outside classrooms than they do in- 
side them being instructed. 

More important, students who succeed in school may be 
scapegoated. Fordham and Ogbu (1986) describe how black stu- 
dents who do well are accused of "acting white"; Willis's (1977) 
"lads" described achieving students as "ear'oles"— people who 
cozied up to teachers and curried favor. For these students, 
friendship— belonging to and being accepted by the group— is 
more important than achievement. They stick together even 
when peer group loyalty hampers striving for upward mobility. 
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Poor academic performance, retention, and poor attendance. Poor 
academic performance, being retained in a grade level, and 
truancy are characteristics ascribed to students that are highly 
correlated with dropping out. While many dropouts do pos- 
sess these characteristics, we do not believe that they are in- 
herent in most children. Something happens to make students 
perform poorly, become truant, or, as we shall discuss later, 
be defined as "in need of retention/' The reasons often have 
little to do with their intellectual abilities (M. L. Smith, 1989); 
they can include being immature, having poor language 
skills, being learning disabled or hyperactive, possessing poor 
social skills, and having limited English-language proficiency. 
We believe that retention is a consequence of contextual fac- 
tors in school, as well as poor teaching, nonteaching, and di- 
lution of the curriculum. While they may predict dropping 
out, these factors— poor academic performance, retention in a 
grade, and truancy— are not the first causes. Many studies 
have indicated that home- and pupil-rated variables are less 
important than school and teacher variables in explaining the 
differences in children's progress in school. 

In a study of economically disadvantaged students, Tizard et 
al. (1989) found no relationship between single-parent family 
status and children's reading, writing, and math skills at the end 
of nursery school. Children from single- and two-parent homes 
had comparable levels of skills (p. 113). Underachievement of 
children of single mothers has been shown to relate to poverty, 
not to single-parent status as such (Essen & Wedge, 1982). The 
children of working mothers do not, on average, underachieve 
(Hoffman, 1974). In fact, none of the commonly used measures 
of social disadvantage— income, family marital status, mother's 
education, parental satisfaction with school, and attitudes of 
parents toward helping their children at home— predict strongly 
the progress of individual children in basic skills (Tizard et al., 
1989, p. 118). What does seem to matter is how individual chil- 
dren encounter the school setting and how that experience is in- 
terpreted by them and translated into a response to schooling. 
We now move to a discussion of school-related factors in the 
at-risk equation. 
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SCHOOL-RELATED RISK FACTORS 

Why do children give up on school? One of the most impor- 
tant factors is the way they feel about being there. Table 4.1, 
which details the most common reasons given for dropping 
out, indicates that for all groups, the primary reason is that 
they "disliked school." But what does "disliking school" 
mean? Repeated studies of students' attitudes toward school 
and their description of their school experiences indicate that 
they are bored and find their experiences meaningless 
(Deyhle, 1989; Fine, 1987; Fine & Zane, 1989; Hess et al., 1987; 
Holley & Doss, 1983; McLeod, 1987; Powell et al., 1985; 
Valverde, 1987; Williams, 1987). They feel that their teachers 
are prejudiced against them and care very little either about 
individual students or their own teaching. Students inter- 
viewed for the studies cited here did not often say that they 
hated school — although, as in the case studies recounted ear- 
lier, they often felt caught in institutional rigidities and pow- 
erless to extricate themselves. They seldom said that they 
hated learning. But by deconstructing what students say about 
schools, it becomes clear that schools face serious problems in 
holding the interest and enthusiasm of their clients. Much of 
the problem derives from the treatment students receive from 
teachers and the unintended consequences of school organi- 
zation and practice. In this section, we first discuss why stu- 
dents who are at risk are bored and find school meaningless; 
we shall then address the subject of "normal" children. 

School Is Boring 

When at-risk students say that school is boring, they mean 
that regardless of their status—- be they low achievers or 
gifted— they are treated as if they uniformly have IQs of 4. 
Often, the more organized a school is to help at-risk students, 
the more students are labeled as such, and labeling often cre- 
ates "at-riskness" (Richardson et al., 1989, p. 160). First, it cre- 
ates a mind-set among teachers that a student can be expected 
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Table 4.1 Primary Reasons High School Dropouts Left School, 
by Sex, Race, and Ethnicity: 1979 



Males Females 



Reason 


White 


Black Hispanic 


Wliite 


Black Hispanic 


Total 


School -related 
















poor performance 


9 


9 


4 


5 


5 


4 


/ 


disliked school 




29 


26 


97 


18 


15 




excelled or susoended 


9 


1ft 




2 


5 


1 


7 


school too dangerous 


1 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Economic 
















desired to work 


15 


12 


16 


5 


4 


7 


10 


financial difficulties 


3 


7 


9 


3 


3 


9 


4 


home responsibilities 


4 


4 


13 


6 


8 


8 


6 


Personal 
















pregnancy 


0 


0 


0 


14 


41 


15 


17 


marriage 


3 


0 


3 


17 


4 


15 


9 


Other 


20 


21 


23 


19 


11 


25 


19 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


SOURCE: Rumberger (1983, p. 201). 
NOTE: Data are for persons 14 to 21 years 


of age. 











to have trouble. Second, and perhaps more important, the 
label sets into motion a whole constellation of practices that 
are designed to help but that often make things worse. Most 
special intervention at the elementary level is provided in 
"puilout" programs that remove children from the normal 
flow of instruction and complicate and inter r upt their daily 
schedules. Attempting to "fix" schools with high numbers of 
at-risk students often creates pressures toward standardiza- 
tion and increased fragmentation of the curriculum into ever 
smaller and more "doable" objectives. Standardization often 
causes students and teachers to focus on the form, rather than 
the substance, of instruction. At-risk students are particularly 
prone to missing the point of instruction, copying blindly, re- 
citing from memory, skipping lines, and never comprehend- 
ing what they are doing. Such students may spend all of their 
time trying to write neatly or spell correctly and forget all 
about telling a story. They may read only paragraphs, never 
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write term papers, and seldom think an investigation problem 
through from start to finish, whether in science, social stud- 
ies, or language arts (Apple, 1986; Bennett & LeCompte, 1990; 
McNeil, 1986; Richardson et al., 1989). Richardson et al. (1989) 
cite the example of Carmin, a Hispanic third grader who pro- 
duced sophisticated, grownup conversations in Spanish and 
seemed in no way intellectually deficient. In language arts 
class, she was learning word lists with common phonological 
characteristics. Students went through these lists, pronounc- 
ing the words by syllables, and then writing them down. 

When asked what she was learning in reading . . . Carmin 
responded that she was learning "che" and "cha," that is, 
Spanish syllables. She did not seem to understand the pro- 
cess of reading: that syllables combine to form words, and 
these combine to form sentences. When she was asked to 
read . . . Carmin "read" letters and sometimes sounds, sel- 
dom words, and never sentences. And when asked to read 
a whole sentence she combined words that did not match 
the sense of what she had already read. (p. Ill) 

Thus instruction itself impeded the literacy of this child, who 
showed no sign of linguistic difficulty in her native language. 

Departmentalization and moving from teacher to teacher 
prevents at-risk students from bonding with individual teach- 
ers—a factor critical in maintaining their interest and commit- 
ment to school— and causes them to lose much instructional 
time while in transit from class to class (K. P. Bennett, 1986; 
McNeil, 1988a, 1988b, 1988c; Richardson et al., 1989). In fact,' 
elementary students who are not considered to have special 
needs really have the simplest school schedules and have to 
make the fewest adaptations to school. Since they are not 
pulled out for special instruction, they have more time to 
complete their tasks, receive the full complement of subject- 
matter instruction, and develop more consistent relationships 
with homeroom teachers. In contrast, high school remedial 
students face constant failure and isolation. They are rele- 
gated to vocational and basic tracks where even they term 
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themselves ''retards'' (Page, 1989). They are caught in an end- 
less cycle of remedial, repetitive, contextless, skills-based in- 
struction, often at an interest level more appropriate for 
primax*y school. Often their instruction is isolated from other 
students in a computer-assisted instruction lab. Frequently 
they cannot exit from remedial instruction until they pass the 
competency tests that drive the curriculum. Since many can- 
not, and some will not, pass the tests, they spend semester 
after semester repeating the same reading or math "lab." Re- 
cent emphasis by educational reformers on "excellence" 
means, in effect, raising the passing scores on competency 
tests. The effect will be to encourage more students to drop 
out rather than contin e futile efforts to pass tests for which 
they are unprepared i *rcher & Dresden, 1987; Kreitzer, 
Madaus, & Haney, 1989). 

Kven students who are not conventionally considered to be 
at risk and Tt 'hu are not in remedial programs find school bor- 
ing and irrelevant (Powell et al., 1985). Whelage (1989) sug- 
gests that there are several reasons students do not become 
engaged with the knowledge presented in schools. First, pri- 
mary emphasis is placed upon the college bound. All other 
objectives are secondaiy, for both students and teachers. Since 
academic learning is not structured to be extrinsically reward- 
ing except for the few wh^ compete for college entrance, there 
is no payoff for working at academic achievement for the re- 
maining majority of students (bishop, 1989; Whelage, 1989, p. 
10). Second, the learning process is too restricted, rewarding 
only that narrow range of intellectual competence developed 
and displayed in school. This makes school uninviting for stu- 
dents with skills that go unrewarded, including physical, 
technical, and artistic talent (Whelage, 1989, p. 10). Third, the 
learning tasks that structure the curriculum have become so 
divided and subdivided into minute tasks and activities that 
students have no sense of cognitive goals or overall topics, 
much less the grand sweep of knowledge in any particular field. 

The delivery of instruction also is not designed to inspire 
enthusiasm. John Goodlad's (1983) landmark analysis of 1,000 
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elementary and secondary classrooms found that recitation, 
in which the teacher lectures or the students work as a total 
class on written assignments, is the predominant form of in- 
struction. In an analysis of the observational data from 
Goodlad's study, Sorotnik (198^ found that less than 3% of 
instructional interactions are devoted to corrective feedback, 
less than 5% involve direct questions, and less than 1% elicit 
complex cognitive or affective responses. Even in elementary 
classrooms, going to school is a passive activity; children are 
expected to sit quietly. Tizard et al. (1989, p. 91) found that 
primary school teachers deliver instructional facts, ideas, and 
concepts— whether by explaining, informing, lecturing, demon- 
strating, suggesting, or questioning— to children 69% of the 
time. If management time for activities such as getting organ- 
ized for instruction is added, teacher delivery constitutes 80% of 
the school day. Comments on social and personal contacts, life 
outside the classroom, and children's health and appearance 
make up less than 1% of classroom interaction. Children learn to 
initiate less and less, and simply to attend to teacher talk. 

The way children have to do work also can involve a frustrat- 
ing series of interruptions and discontinuities in tasks and 
thought. Less than half the primary children in Tizard et al.'s 
(1989) study found their lessons interesting. Reading was frus- 
trating because it was hard to get help with unfamiliar words: 

Every time I don't know a word and I feel ^d. 'Cos you 
sometimes need a teacher to tell you v\,idt you don't 
know and she is talking to someone else and she says 
wait a minute, (p. 145) 

Writing was similarly frustrating, because of the focus on cor- 
rect form and spelling: 

It's boring 'cos you have to keep walking round the class- 
room to get a word. 

Sometimes you think you're going to be so clever but you 
need a hard word and you have to rub it out and it looks 
horrible, (p. 146) 
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Adding to the problem is that teachers seem to be quite able 
to recognize when a task proves too difficult for a child, but 
appear to be "totally blind" when the demands of a task are 
too easy. From the teacher's point of view, if the children are 
busy, the work given is probably at an appropriate level (Ben- 
nett, Desforges, Cockburn, & Wilkinson, 1984). But busywork 
does not challenge, and too much of the school curriculum, 
whether in elementary school or in high school, is devoted to 
work sheets and scholastic drudgery. 

School Is Meaningless 

Meaninglessness in this context refers to the connection, or 
lack of connection, between schools and an orientation to- 
ward the future. What students really want to know is, What 
does all this mean for what I want to do with my life? One as- 
pect of meaninglessness relates to jobs. Students are fully 
aware that credentials, schooling, and occupational and eco- 
nomic opportunity are weakly linked. Even good grades do 
not count for much when translated into impact on careers 
and wages (Bishop, 1989; Lit twin, 1987; McLeod, 1987). 

Another aspect of meaninglessness has to do with dis- 
continuities between the culture of the student and that of the 
school. Students describe this in terms of teacher prejudice. 
They cite in support of their complaints sins of both omission 
and commission. The former include the dearth of authentic, 
nontrivial materials linked to students' heritage— class, cul- 
ture, ethnicity, or gender — and the latter involves overt big- 
otry and ignorant blunders interpreted as prejudice. Going to 
school constitutes a constant assault by teachers and school 
staff on students' ethnic heritage and their place as function- 
ing adults in their own community. 

Minority students still find members of their ethnic groups 
underrepresented or portrayed stereotypically in texts. Adult 
members of minority groups have painful memories of cop- 
ing with racism. Emmi Whitehorse, a noted Navajo artist, has 
said that during American history class she had to pretend 
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that the vicious and disreputable Indians described in battles 
between the U.S. troops and indigenous peoples were differ- 
ent Indians from her own family. Disassociation was the only 
way to come up with "correct" answers on tests and tell the 
teachers what they wanted to hear (personal communication, 
1989). Elementary school texts, which once portrayed boys 
and girls in stereotypical gender roles and avoided portraying 
minorities at all, have dodged the issue of sexism and racism 
by avoiding humans altogether; heroes of children's stories 
have become neutral figures such as animals, anthropomor- 
phized machines, and ghosts. A contemporary social studies 
textbook used in the Santa Fe, New Mexico, public schools de- 
votes one paragraph to the Pueblo Indian culture. The entire 
paragraph is written in the past tense, as if the Pueblo no 
longer exist. 

Teachers attempt to impose Anglo modes of success on eth- 
nic minorities, and reward most those students who are least 
like traditional members of their communities. Sometimes 
this is done with the best of intentions; teachers will state that 
minority students have to learn how to get along in the white 
world, because, after all, that is the world in which they will 
have to live. In so doing, however, they draw an obvious and 
invidious comparison be'.ween white and minority cultures. 

Despite the fact that there is little hard evidence that a 
strong ethnic identity interferes with academic achievement, 
success in school alone is valued, and any kind of success in a 
student's own culture is ignored. Deyhle (in press), for exam- 
ple, indicates that Navajo children who still have strong ties 
with traditional grandparents fare far better in school than 
those whose families are more assimilated and fragmented. 
Studies of immigrants also support the relationships among 
ethnic identity, self-esteem, and academic achievement (Gib- 
son, 1988). Deyhle also found that all of the young women in 
the Navajo community she studied underwent a kinaalda, a 
ceremony celebrating a girl's first menstrual period, during 
which her family and the community pray for her success as 
an adult— and particularly in school. School officials knew 
nothing of this practice, denied that the Navajo had any intact 
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culture at all, and flatly stated that Navajo parents had no in- 
terest in schooling. This kind of ignorance works tremendous 
hardship on students who value their heritage, and it may act 
to encourage dropping out, insofar as students feel that the 
choice between home and Anglo culture is too painful. 

Teachers Don't Care 

Like their teachers, who state that students don't care about 
their work, students believe that teachers don't care about chil- 
dren. There are two aspects to this belief. First, teachers who are 
unwilling to help students with their lessons— in class or out- 
side of class time— are defined by students as uncaring. Al- 
though teachers may in fact not have time for such activity 
because they are overloaded with paperwork mandated by new 
educational reforms, the lack of attention is interpreted by stu- 
dents as disinterest. The alienated, overworked teacher, then, 
helps to create the alienated, uncooperative student (Firestone & 
Rosenblum, 1988). 

Another problem is that "getting help," asking questions, 
and demonstrating that one knows the correct answers in 
schools are governed by certain norms dictating how to com- 
municate competently and appropriately. For example, stu- 
dents must show they need help by raising their hands or 
singling themselves out by some other means as not-knowing. 
This is most difficult for those who feel most incompetent, 
who are most in need of help, and for those whose cultures 
forbid as a breach of etiquette singling oneself out for atten- 
tion (Brice-Heath, 1982; Philips, 1972; Vogt, Jordan, & Tharp, 
1987; Wax & Thomas, 1961). 

Students also complain that teachers do not care about their 
personal problems. Sometimes this is because teachers lack 
cultural understanding, which leads them to do things that 
students interpret as uncaring (Deyhle, 1989, 1992; Erickson, 
1984). In addition, because students view teachers as per- 
sonifying the institution, they feel that neither the teachers 
nor the institution itself cares when teachers cannot or will 
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not extricate them when they get caught in a bureaucratic 
crack. Lack of concern is further demonstrated by institutions 
that lack the flexibility to accommodate to the terrible per- 
sonal and family problems many students have. These prob- 
lems often force students to drop out because school demands 
and home demands are too difficult to reconcile. Valverde 
(1986) describes the plight of one tenth grader whose grand- 
mother, with whom he had been living, was comatose in a 
hospital across town. Distraught at his guardian's condition, 
and lacking adequate transportation, the student had missed 
many days of school to be at her bedside. Since his grand- 
mother was unable to provide absence excuses for him, he 
was failed in all his courses because of school rules that man- 
dated failing grades for students with more than 10 unex- 
cused absences. Not permitted to make up the work, and 
rather than fail, he dropped out. 

Slick: Certain teachers you can talk to up there. But most 
of the teachers . . . They don't know how it's like to hafta 
come to school late. "Why'd you come to school late?" "I 
had to make sure my brother was in school. ... I had to 
make sure that there was breakfast." 

Shorty: Responsibilities. See, that's what I mean. ... He 
ain't got no father, right? . . . just like me. He's the oldest 
kid. And he has big responsibilities at home because his 
brothers are growing up and his sister— he's got to keep an 
eye on them. Now you gotta do all that, and you t>ot teach- 
ers giving you a fucking hard time. (McLeod, 1987, p. 109) 

Schools Are an Administrative Nightmare 

The ultimate lack of caring is exhibited by school adminis- 
trators who permit the continuation of bureaucratic foul-ups 
and incompetence that make learning impossible. Recent stu- 
dent walkouts in a number of cities were triggered by condi- 
tions so chaotic that students were without textbooks, desks, 
and class schedules seven weeks into the school year. A male 
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senior found that his algebra class was scheduled in the girls' 
restroom, and 900 students were scheduled into lunchroom 
shifts that could accommodate only 600. Computer classes 
lacked computers, piano classes lacked pianos. Toilets in the 
restrooms would not flush (Horswell & Markley, 1989). 
Teachers who tried to protest the same conditions were ig- 
nored or were transferred if they attempted to channel stu- 
dent protest into less aggressive action (Markley, 1989). While 
such conditions are extreme, similar situations— lack of text- 
books, inability to register for needed classes, science pro- 
grams without labs and materials— exist in virtually every 
urban school district. Even those students who can cope with 
teachers who do not care cannot tolerate situations in which 
even the minimum conditions for learning are aKstv.: 

School structures and practices create low adr Some of 

the most common institutional practices of <■ .\i :oIi^ actually 
retard the development of children anil aoi n ...\adicap mi- 
norities and the poor further. Some trc /.a instructional 
practices require spending a great deal of time on material 
children find easy, and little on those areas in which they 
have most difficulty ^or example, preparatory reading work- 
books typically emphasize text and word decoding skills. Yet 
children have the most difficulty with comprehension, not de- 
coding. Spending so much time in early primary school on 
decoding can be wasteful, particularly for children whose 
families do not supplement comprehension activities by de- 
voting significant amounts of time to reading stories aloud to 
their children (Feitelson, 1988). 

Ability grouping. The all-pervasive practice of ability group- 
ing for instruction (tracking), especially the practice of hav- 
ing lower groups proceed at a slower pace, not only does 
not appear to solve learning problems of low aptitude stu- 
dents, it actually seems to exacerbate them (Barr, 1974; 
Oakes, 1985). Students in the slower groups receive fewer 
minutes of instruction, more often are instructed by aides 
or paraprofessionals, cover less material, are given fewer 
complex cognitive tasks, and experience a more technical - 
managerial teaching style from teachers than do other sti »■■ nts 
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(K. P. Bennett, 1986; Borko & Eisenhart, 1986). Grouping in- 
creases the variance in achievement, even among children 
who begin school with equal abilities and interest levels. 
Barr's (1974) classic study of grouping involved a suburban 
middle- to upper-middle-class white neighborhood elemen- 
tary school. She found that by second grade the gap between 
children in slow groups and children in other groups had 
grown so wide that teachers began to have difficulty adjust- 
ing instruction appropriately. Further, considerably less 
learning was demonstrated by slow-learning students in the 
grcuped school than by slow students in a socioeconomically 
similar nongrouped school nearby. Page (1989) has demon- 
strated how curriculum differentiation in an affluent white 
parochial high school acts to widen further the gaps in 
achievement between students in different tracks. In fact, Lee 
and Bryk (1988) argue that the vaunted "Catholic school ef- 
fect" (minority students doing better in Catholic than in pub- 
lic schools) can be attributed not to selection effects or the 
schools' sense of community (Coleman & Hotter, 1987; Cole- 
man et al., 198?.), but to the fact that Catholic schools have 
fewer resources than public schools and therefore cannot offer 
as wide a range of curricular choices. As a consequence, all stu- 
dents must enroll in a rather restricted group of "hard" sub- 
jects—far more than they might were they allowed the choices 
provided by the "cafeteria-style" public school curriculum. 

Retention. Retention is one of the most common interven- 
tions prescribed for students whose achievement is lagging 
behind expectations. Nearly all teachers, parents, and princi- 
pals favor refining children when grade-level expectations 
are not met (Byrnes, 1989; M. L. Smith, 1989). However, a 
rneta-aiiulysis of all known studies of retention effects has 
shown that retention is an ineffective means for increasing 
student achievement (Holmes, 1989). Consistent across dis- 
tricts of very different socioeconomic levels, retained students 
experience a greater risk for dropping out that cannot be ex- 
plained by their poor achievement. Wherever high school 
graduates and dropouts are compared, it is always the case 
that a substantially larger proportion of the dropouts have 
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repeated a grade (Shepherd & Smith, 1989a, 1989b). Retention 
has demonstrated positive effects only with middle-class, sub- 
urban, largely white children with IQ ranges above 100 and 
who score at or near national norms on standardized tests. 
Thus in those few cases where retention has "worked," chil- 
dren systematically were more able and advantaged than the 
traditional population of retainees, which is constituted of 
slow learners with below-average IQs and achievement. On 
average, retained children are worse off in the following year 
than their promoted counterparts, with respect to both per- 
sonal adjustment and academic achievement (Holmes, 1989, 
p. 27). The threat of retention also does not serve as an effec- 
tive motivator, nor does it make economic sense for school 
districts, It greatly increases the cost of education for retained 
individuals— because they remain longer in school— without 
benefiting the vast majority of them (Byrnes, 1989). 

One reason retention is one of the strongest predictors of 
dropping out may be that it stigmatizes children who are 
older than other children in their classes as failures. Another 
is that retention almost always means simply repeating the 
previous year's material. It is considered a treatment by itself, 
such that it almost never is associated with additional remedi- 
ation. Even when retention takes place in kindergarten, its 
negative effects persist. In states that have increased their re- 
tention rates, dropout rates have increased accordingly (Shep- 
herd & Smith, 1989b). Whatever the reason, retention, like 
ability grouping, is a time-hallowed school practice that is 
both ineffective and harmful to children. 

Lack of information. Schools often do not provide students 
with the information they need to gain access to appropriate 
programs, succeed in their lessons, and articulate with de- 
sired career aspirations. Sometimes withholding of informa- 
tion is a deliberate, if covert, policy, triggered by the belief 
that students who have no rham/o f .o excel in careers should 
not be encouraged to try. Tht c:oAsrqi»once i e >hat they are not 
given information about the courses they need to pursue par- 
ticular careers; the kinds of tests, deadlines, and hurdles they 
will need to cope with; and how to apply for jobs and for 
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admission to college (Cicourel & Kitsuse, 1963; Fine, 1987; 
Sarason, 1971; Shultz & Erickson, 1982). Fine (1987) calls this 
practice the "silencing" of students' needs and aspirations; 
Clark (1960) refers to the "cooling-out" function of schools— 
the process of lowering student aspirations that teachers per- 
ceive to be inappropriate for the student's social class, ability, 
ethnicity, personality, or gender. He calls the teachers and 
counselors who execute the cooling-out function "agents of 
consolation." Instead of simply failing students, a "soft" re- 
sponse is tailored for unpromising students. They are side- 
tracked rather than dismissed; the counselors' objective is to 
make them disengage from inappropriate aspirations and ac- 
cept less attractive alternatives (p. 515). 

Another factor that impedes the adequate flow of informa- 
tion to students is counselor and teacher overload. Counsel- 
ors typically handle as many as 300 to 400 students annually. 
They can do no more than practice counseling "triage," which 
helps only the most desperate and most persistent (Hess et 
al., 1987; Powell et al., 1985; Shultz & Erickson, 1982). 

The panic for educational reform. Throughout this chapter, we 
have alluded to ways in which educational reforms often act 
to exacerbate the very problems they were intended to solve. 
We will discuss specific reforms in detail in Chapter 9. At this 
point, we merely wish to state that from the students' point of 
view, the most harmful— and the most likely to increase fail- 
ure and dropout rates— probably have been competency- 
based exit testing (Kreitzer et al., 1989; McDill et al., 1985), the 
fragmentation and decontextualization of objective-based cur- 
ricula (McNeil, 1986; Richardson et al., 1989), and the disrup- 
tions caused by pullout programs (K. P. Bennett, 1986; 
Richardson et al., 1989). 



CONSTRUCTING FAILURE: 
CREATING AT-RISK FACTORS 

Recent research on school failure has focused less on the 
characteristics of individual students and teachers and more 
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on the reality that teachers and students construct in the 
course of their interaction about schoolwork. This research is 
informed by the work of symbolic interactionists and phe- 
nomenologists who posit the strong effect that people's be- 
liefs and expectations about role-appropriate behavior have 
on their social interaction. Early research on the construction 
of school-related identities described what was termed the 
"Pygmalion effect" (see, for example, Rosenthal & Jacobson, 
1968). It posited that teachers were more supportive of chil- 
dren whom they believed were capable of good work. These 
children were given higher grades regardless of their actual 
measured ability. Thus performance was not a function of the 
inherent capabilities and motivation of a child, but was de- 
pendent upon the beliefs and expectations teachers held 
about the specific characteristics of individual children in any 
given school or classroom. Since the publication of Pygmalion 
in the Classroom (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968) considerable re- 
search has documented the differential treatment of children 
on the basis of state, school district, and teacher beliefs and 
expectations about the academic and career potentials of dif- 
ferent categories of children. These expectations are struc- 
tured by presenting characteristics of the children— dress, 
hygiene, language use, the structure of their families, ethnic- 
ity, and social class (Brophy, 1983; McDermott, 1987; Rist, 
1970). 

Recent work by Richardson et al. (1989) expands the con- 
cept of social construction to include teacher expectations 
about proper conduct and how well children adjust socially 
to the specific mix of children in any given classroom. The 
teachers studied by Richardson and her colleagues identified 
problems from home— family problems, parents who do not 
care, high mobility, divorce, the lack of educative experiences 
at home— as those most likely to put a child at risk, rather 
than characteristics of their own teaching, the school, or the 
child (p. 19). However, they often were unable to agree upon 
which children were at risk. Furthermore, being at risk was a 
fluid condition, not one predicated upon academic perfor- 
mance. While teachers seemed always to have a stable number 
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of children whom they considered to be at risk, the specific 
students jo identified changed. If students with more severe 
problems than those currently in the classroom enrolled, the 
problems of students once considered at risk often seemed 
minor by comparison, and resulted in their being "dis- 
labeled." While teachers had different criteria for being at 
risk, "improvement in academics usually was not the sole [or 
primary] reason for de-labelling a child from the at risk 
group" (Richardson et al., 1989, p. 36). Conversely, children 
who were judged to be a pleasure to have in class and who 
were well behaved were described as having high academic 
potential (Crano & Mellon, 1978). A child who is "a pleasure 
to teach," who is described as "a trier," as having "a lively 
mind, and as "eager and curious" is not generally described 
in terms of ability, but generally is thought to have higher at- 
tainment (Tizard et al., 1989). Thus children at risk in one 
classroom might not be at risk in another. Constructed factors 
seem particularly crucial to student achievement in two areas: 
retention and relationships of school personnel with parents. 

The Role of Retention 

Elsewhere in this chapter we have described how retention 
puts children at risk for dropping out. How a child is identi- 
fied for retention is of interest here. Being retained is a great 
deal like being at risk. The decision to retain very often is not 
based upon objective measures of a child's ability— or incom- 
petence. Rather, it is constructed out of such disparate factors 
as parents' and teachers' beliefs about pupil readiness and 
achievement. Some teachers just believe more strongly than 
others in the efficacy of retention. They are the "nativists" (M. L. 
Smith, 1989), who believe that children develop readiness for 
school in a process that cannot be rushed or pushed. Children 
who are not "ready/' then, should be retained until their de- 
velopment is enhanced. However, readiness itself is a negoti- 
ated condition. Certain artifacts of a given school— including 
a policy to retain many children, a "promotional gates" pro- 
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gram that ties promotion to cut scores on criterion-referenced 
tests, the desire of parents to make sure a child is emotionally 
and physically mature enough to be a star athlete or social 
success in high school, and the practice of retaining children 
whose English-language proficiency is deemed deficient— af- 
fect whether or not children will be retained, and children 
who might be retained in one school could easily be eligible 
for promotion in another (Eisenhart & Graue, 1990; M. L. 
Smith, 1989; Smith & Shepherd, 1989). 

Relationships With Parents 

Few teachers say that the problems children have are re- 
lated to school factors. Behavior problems in school usually 
are attributed to factors at home, particularly inadequate 
home relationships — lack of attention, lack of affection, or 
overstrictness. In fact, teachers generally can find something 
wrong with the family of a child they consider to be at risk 
(Richardson et al., 1989, p. 121). Children of minority parents 
and single parents are far more likely than other children to 
be described as having behavior problems (Tizard et al., 
1989). 

Further, children who are perceived to have problem par- 
ents are perceived to be problem students. Parents typically 
are viewed by schools primarily as sources of information on 
the home and health history of children, not as equal partners 
in decision making with teachers and principals (Richardson 
et al., 1989, p. 92). When minority parents intervene in school 
affairs, their children may be scapegoated and attempts may 
be made to defuse or dilute their efforts, particularly if they 
try to contradict the actions of a teacher (Stern, 1987). 

The progress of children is significantly related to the level 
of contact parents have with the school and to their knowl- 
edge of school timetables, programs, and teaching methods. 
In addition, parents of all social classes and ethnicity usually 
are both enthusiastic about their children's attendance in 
school and as actively supportive as they can be of their 
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schoolwork. Evidence of this interest notwithstanding, teach- 
ers generally do not believe that parents will provide ade- 
quate support for their children's learning at home. Further, 
many teachers— whether consciously or not— act in ways that 
sabotage efforts by parents to help their children. Most teach- 
ers send home assignments without any accompanying infor- 
mation on how to complete the work or how parents could 
help (Tizard et al., 1989, p. 78). Teachers are much more likely 
to tell parents that their children are doing well than that they 
are doing poorly, and are likely to avoid giving indications to 
parents that their children are having difficulties with school- 
work, even when it is apparent that they are. Tizard et al. 
(1989) indicate that the majority of parents— especially black 
parents— in their study of primary school children were not 
told whether their children's performance in math and read- 
ing was at, above, or below average. Parents of below-average 
children, in particular, were not so informed (p. 91). Because 
many parents have unrealistically optimistic perceptions of 
their children's progress, they do not seek help for them. By 
failing to ask for help, they demonstrate to teachers their 
"lack of interest." 



EXTERNAL FACTORS: 
MACRO-LEVEL RISK FACTORS 

Up until now, we have been discussing risk factors that are 
particular to the contexts of individual children and the expe- 
riences they have in school. However, these experiences do not 
occur in isolation. The conditions of life of individual children 
are profoundly affected and shaped by the social, economic, 
and political conditions obtaining in their neighborhoods and 
communities. In Chapter 2 we discussed the genesis of some 
of these factors, especially the growth of poverty. In the 
section above on pupil-related risk factors we discussed 
how being poor alienates students from school and makes 
achieving success exceedingly problematic. Poor children 
participate in a shakier network of social and health 
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services than do more affluent students. They often lack ade- 
quate food, clothing, transportation, and housing, and their 
parents often are overworked and ignored by school person- 
nel Their needs go unmet, and the consequence is that 
schools are seen as uncaring and meaningless. Whether stu- 
dents are poor or not, the changes in the labor market de- 
scribed in Chapter 2 herald the death of the American 
Dream—the promise that if a student works hard and gets 
good grades, his or her reward will be an interesting, lucra- 
tive job. The demise of this myth also has badly damaged the 
promise of a better life that schools once held out as a reward 
to good students. In this section we wish to elaborate on other 
external issues that affect the alienation of all students, and 
their consequences for schooling. 

Drugs, Violence, Abuse, and Disease 

Four factors that are external to schools— drugs, violence, 
abuse, and disease— have the capacity to render life itself 
meaningless and difficult. They have significant bearing on 
persistence in school, because staying in school is predicated 
in a belief that the future is possible. These factors lead stu- 
dents to question the validity of that belief. 

What students know about drugs is that they are perva- 
sive—in corridors, on playgrounds, in restrooms, in the 
schools they attend, and in their homes (Martin, 1988). Drug 
traffic in schools is by no means limited to the inner city; it 
also afflicts rural areas- especially those with a declining eco- 
nomic base— and suburbs alike. The pervasiveness of drugs in 
their lives makes children skeptical about drug abuse infor- 
mation campaigns and their ability to resolve the problem. 
"The FBI, the White House drug guy, a judge— all the rest of 
you experts don't have a clue what to do. How could we pos- 
sible know what to do?" (Martin, 1988). They also are skepti- 
cal of the sincerity of officials. In response to President Bush's 
televised broadcast to schoolchildren about drugs, a middle 
school student said, "We've heard it all before. We hear it all 
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the time. How can we take seriously what he says when he 
nominated an alcoholic to the Cabinet?" (referring to Bush's 
nomination of Senator John Tower for secretary of defense; 
Weintraub, 1989). 

Drugs make it more difficult for children both to perceive 
the connection between educational achievement and future 
success and to act upon that perception if it occurs. Drug 
abuse both increases the risk of school failure and creates 
whole categories of emotionally, socially, and physically im- 
paired children who cannot cope with the social and cogni- 
tive demands of school. Further, while rates of use for most 
illegal drugs have declined among high school seniors, cur- 
rent rates are unknown among middle school students and 
dropouts, and there has been no decrease in the rate of use of 
alcohol, cigarettes, and crack cocaine. One recent study indi- 
cates that 92% of the high school class of 1987 had begun 
drinking before graduating, and, of these, 56% began to drink 
alcohol in the sixth to ninth grades (Johnston, O'Malley, & 
Bachman, 1989). The problem is worse for black teenagers 
and preteens, who are four times more vulnerable to drug 
abuse and twice as likely to use crack or inhalants as their 
white counterparts (Foltz, 1989). 

An added problem is that of addicted babies. It is estimated 
that 1 in 10 newborns is exposed to illegal drugs during ths 
mother's pregnancy. As many as 375,000 infants may be af- 
fected annually in the United States (Ogintz, 1989). Cocaine is 
the drug of choice, and even one episode of significant coke 
use can interfere with neurological development. Babies born 
to crack-addicted mothers are hyperactive and exhibit poor 
ability to concentrate. They also fail to show much emotional 
response, whether it be pleasure, anger, or distress, appar- 
ently because the neurological pathways affecting reward and 
pleasure, which appear to be particularly vulnerable to co- 
caine, are damaged. Children with fetal alcohol syndrome, 
known to affect as many as 25% of the children among certain 
American Indian groups, are both physically and mentally 
disabled; they also are hyperactive and unable to understand 
cause-and-effect relationships (Blakeslee, 1989; Kolata, 1989). 
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Federal and local governments estimate it will cost $15 billion 
to prepare drug-damaged children to enter kindergarten and 
another $6 billion a year get them through high school 
(Labaton, 1989). These figures do not include the costs of 
these children's disruption of normal classroom activities. 

Violence. Drug use encourages the spread of violence and 
disease. Teenagers are victims of crime more frequently than 
any other age group, and a quarter of the crimes against them 
take place in or near schools (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1989, p. 65). More and more schools are riddled 
with gang activity; in many cities, fear of gangs in and around 
schools has become a primary reason for dropping out (Hahn 
& Danzberger, 1987, p. 15). More than half of the deaths 
among 10- to 14-year-olds are caused by violence— homicide, 
suicide, motor vehicle accidents, and other accidents (Carne- 
gie Council on Adolescent Development, 1989, p. 27). 

Craig: Well, to be truthful, the main reason I picked Funda- 
mental [a remedial school] was cuz the main high school 
was real tense. Y'know, there was fights up there— a white 
kid got stabbed to death, and when I was in the eighth 
grade it was still pretty bad. (McLeod, 1987, p. 90) 

Much of the violence in and around schools today is related 
to drug trafficking. While students may be safe inside the 
building, outside and on the way home they may be in a war 
zone (Lee, 1989b). Most elementary school children know 
someone who has died or been killed as a result of drug use 
(Weintraub, 1989). Some violence is wreaked in retaliation for 
deals gone bad, money owed, confidences betrayed, or re- 
cruitment schemes gone awry. Students who do not use drugs 
are ridiculed, harassed, and even threatened by their using 
peers for being straight. Often the cost is ostracism and loneli- 
ness. And what happens if they "say no"? As one teacher in 
the Roxbury area of Boston said, "What are these kids going 
to do if they don't do drugs? These kids are still living in the 
projects where the dealers and drugs and guns are. Where can 
they go if they decide to say no?" (Weintraub, 1989). 
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Child abuse. The incidence of child abuse— by parents, 
friends, family members, caretakers, and even educators— has 
reached virtually epidemic proportions. The actual or feared 
consequences of abuse interfere with the ability of students to 
do well in school. 

Patricia: I just can't concentrate in school, thinkin' about 
my mother gettin' beat up last night. He scares me too, 
but I just don't understand why she stays. (Fine & Zane, 
1989, p. 33) 

Corinna: I am really pissed. All the boys [friends of her 
live-in boyfriend] got real drunk last night and made like 
enough noise to keep me from getting any of my English 
sonnets and French memorized for class. . . . He'll ask if 
I'm busy when I'm obviously studying. And then I'll say, 
"I don't want to talk to you/' And then [she waves her 
hand toward her jaw] smack! There goes his hand right 
into my face. (Roman, 1989, p. 15) 

Sexually transmitted diseases. Sexually transmitted diseases 
add to the uncertainty and instability of life, while making 
concentrating on the payoff to schooling less appealing. Their 
spread is aggravated by the use of drugs, by participation in 
prostitution, and by other sexual activity. To the consterna- 
tion of health officials, AIDS is on the rise among adolescents; 
in areas such as Miami and New York, as many as 1% of the 
15- and 16-year-olds are HIV positive. For 21 -year-olds the 
rate is two to three times as high. Since 1987, 1 in 100 babies 
born to 19-year-olds in New York State has had AIDS anti- 
bodies. Some 3% of all applicants for the Job Corps and the 
military are HIV positive. Teenagers are particularly at risk 
because they are highly sexually active, do not use condoms, 
and deny that they can get AIDS. However, AIDS patients 
who are now in their 20s or early 30s probably were infected 
as teenagers ("Experts Alarmed," 1989; Puga & DeSoto, 1989). 
While the AIDS threat may seem remote to life in school and 
still affects a relatively small proportion of teenagers, other 
sexually transmitted diseases, such as syphilis and gonorrhea, 
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are achieving epidemic proportions among teenagers and add 
to the uncertainty of growing up safely. 
In Chapter 3, we suggested that all children are, at least po- 
, tentially, at risk for dropping out. In this chapter, we have de- 
tailed the factors that we believe justify such a belief. The 
factors described here— school and pupil characteristics, con- 
structions of reality, and external conditions—all render life 
for young people less stable, certain, and hopeful. It is upon 
just such certainty and hopefulness that close articulation 
with schoolwork is built. Lacking it, students fall into the 
kind of alienation that we believe is the genesis of dropping 
out. In the next two chapters we discuss how similar condi- 
tions affect the teaching force, with similar consequences. 
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The Who and Why 
of Teacher Burnout 



This chapter parallels the previous one, but its focus is on 
teachers rather than on students. Our concern is with those 
aspects of work alienation that cause teachers to burn out, to 
quit teaching, or, even worse, to become entrapped in a hated 
career for their working lifetimes. Much of the information 
presented in this chapter represents the cumulative product 
of ongoing research by one of the authors, beginning with 
data collected more than a decade ago. However, we go be- 
yond a recitation of prior research, presenting new data on 
the impact of educational reform on levels of teacher burnout, 
attitudes toward quitting, and entrapment. 



The construct of burnout has held considerable currency in 
many academic fields, including sociology, education, industrial 
psychology, and business administration. Unfortunately, as it 
sometimes has been defined, burnout is a very nebulous con- 
struct. Part of the problem is that it has often been conceptual- 
ized as a "trait definition." Trait definitions are those that 
enumerate the characteristics (or traits) that typify individuals 
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possessing the construct. Often the construct, its causes, and 
its effects on other constructs get intertwined (see Dworkin, 
1987). For burnout, characteristics of the trait definition range 
from depression to bruxism, or excessive grinding of teeth 
(Cedoline, 1982). 

Psychological and Sociological Views 

Freudenberger (1974), a psychologist, is generally credited 
with coining the construct of burnout to describe the sense of 
"wearing out" that characterizes many human service profes- 
sionals. His focus and that of most psychologists is upon the in- 
dividual as the unit of analysis. Social structure and social 
systems, which are crucial to sociology, are less salient to psy- 
chology, which is more concerned with how people, given their 
personalities, learn to cope with their "realities," including meii 
tal images from their past. Consequently, psychologists are 
more likely to look for causes of dysfunction within the person 
and his or her relations with others. Burnout is seen by psychol- 
ogists as a problem in coping with stress that necessitates new 
modes of thinking for the bumed-out individual, rather than 
structural and organizational changes in schools. For the most 
part, psychologists, including Maslach (1978a, 1978b), Maslach 
and Jackson (1982) and Cherniss (1980), view burnout as a loss 
of idealism and enthusiasm for work (or a role) characterized by 
exhaustion, depersonalization, depression and low morale, and 
withdrawal. Faced with a growing discrepancy between reality 
and ideal expectations, Maslach's respondents externalized the 
blame for their failures, placing it on their patients or clients (in- 
cluding their students). They further came to redefine their ef- 
forts as futile and divorced from their ambitions, goals, and 
"nature." In short, they came to view their work as meaningless. 
Cherniss (1980) describes burnout as "a process in which the 
professional's attitudes and behavior change in negative ways in 
response to job strain" (p. 5). 

The link between stress and burnout is unproblematic. 
Most investigators describe burnout as a product of stress, 
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one that is found especially among new professionals who 
work for bureaucracies (e.g., Cherniss, 1980; Cherniss, Egnatios, 
& Wacker, 1976: Maslach, 1978a, 1978b; Paine, 1982; Schwab 
& Iwanicki, 1982). Without the ability to negotiate agreements 
on role performances and to determine what the role expecta- 
tions are within social service bureaucracies, such profession- 
als soon acquire a strong sense of powerlessness. In Maslach' s 
(1982) view, burnout is a stress response characterized by a 
sense of exhaustion (that one can no longer make an effort 
to perform as one did in the past), depersonalization (that 
one develops negative and cynical attitudes toward the pa- 
tient or client), and lack of personal fulfillment (including a 
negative evaluation of one's own contributions). These ele- 
ments lead to a strong sense of meaninglessness. Thus mean- 
inglessness and powerlessness becom essential elements in 
burnout. 

The strong sense of inefficacy amonf many burned-out pro- 
fessionals has also been documented by Shinn (1982). Numerous 
investigators have also reported that burnout is accompanied 
by withdrawal as well as feelings of rejection by clients (some 
of whom are blamed by the burned-out professional for refus- 
ing to get better, or to learn, or to improve, in order to spite 
the professional). Schwab and Iwanicki (1982) have factor an- 
alyzed the Maslach Burnout Scale (Maslach 6c Jackson, 1979, 
1981); they observe that the items that have the highest factor 
loadings are those that convey a sense of meaninglessness 
and powerlessness on the part of the respondents. Cherniss 
(1980) reports that burnout appears to be an alienation from 
work that sometimes serves to protect the worker from fur- 
ther disillusionment. Thus burnout may actually be a coping 
mechanism that makes hopeless tasks more palatable by 
minimizing the perceived consequences of inadequate task 
performance. For example, one burned-out teacher once re- 
ported that her pupils in an inner-city school "are unteach- 
able and will probably stay on welfare anyway. So not doing 
a bang-up job teaching is no big deal/' Like the ritualist in 
Merton's (1964a, 1964b) paradigm of alienation, the profes- 
sional who is burned out no longer embraces the goals and 
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ideals that attracted him or her to the profession, but now me- 
chanically "goes through the motions/' mindlessly pursuing 
the means to those goals. 

Burnout also involves a sense of normlessness. Schwab and 
Iwanicki (1982), Cherniss et al. (1976), Maslach (1978a, 1978b), 
and Paine (1982) all speak of the individual's sense of conflict 
between rival expectations on the job and ambiguities regard- 
ing the appropriate rules of behavior, r»ome, such as Schwab 
and Iwanicki (1982), report that an important element of 
burnout is the sense of role conflict and role ambiguity. In a 
study of child-care workers, Mattingly (1977) noted that 
burned-out professionals reported a sense of a conflict be- 
tween the need to give help and the inability to help enough. 
In the absence of appropriate norm? for actions, such workers 
experience both role conflicts and role overloads. Further, 
Sparks and Hammond (1981) report that central to the con- 
struct of burnout among teachers is a sense that the norms are 
unenforceable. A majority of the urban public school teachers 
in a series of surveys conducted in Houston between 1977 and 
1987 agreed or strongly agreed with the statement "School 
rules are so rigid and absurd that good teachers have to break 
them or ignore them" (Dworkin, 1987, 1990b; Dworkin, 
Haney, Dworkin, & Telschow, 1990; Dworkin, Haney, & 
Telschow, 1988; Dworkin, Sanders, Black, M.Namara, & Web- 
ster, 1978). Sparks and Hammond (1981) further argue that 
burned-out teachers also have feelings of powerlessness and 
inefficacy, isolation, and meaninglessness, In the previous 
chapter we observed that student dropouts report the same 
feelings about schools and teachers. When students and teachers 
feel the same way about the schooling experience, it makes sense to 
look for systemic causes of such alienation. 

It is clear that underlying many definitions of burnout, at 
least those that are not simply trait definitions, is a construct 
strikingly similar to the definition of perceived alienation, a 
more sociological construct because it suggests that systemic 
strains and contradictions underlie the experiences of individ- 
uals who are burned out. That is, meaninglessness, power- 
lessness, normlessness, isolation, and estrangement all have 
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social referents. Each element of alienation posits the exis- 
tence of a gap between what people are socialized to expect 
and what they experience because of the ways in which soci- 
ety and supraindividual structures operate, whether they be 
bureaucracies or institutions (we shall address this matter 
more fully in Chapter 7). Prior to the fascination with trait 
definitions in recent years, some researchers working on 
burnout thought of it in terms of the sociological construct of 
alienation. Berkeley Planning Associates (1977) measured 
burnout as job-related alienation. 

In light of the strong similarity between alienation and 
burnout, the following conceptual definition of burnout has 
been offered by Dworkin (1987): 

Burnout is an extreme form of role-specific alienation char- 
acterized by a sense that one's work is meaningless and that 
one is powerless to effect changes that could make the work 
more meaningful Further, this sense of meaning lessness 
and powerlessness is heightened by a belief that the norms 
associated with the role and the setting are absent, conflict- 
ing, or inoperative, and that one is alone and isolated 
among one's colleagues and clients, (p. 28) 

Burnout is not the same as the desire to quit, nor is it the 
same as actual quitting behavior. Many who burn out never 
leave their jobs; many who want to quit do not do so. The be- 
lief that one can have an alternative role is often a necessary 
precursor of actual quitting behavior. Likewise, burnout can, 
in itself, be a coping mechanism that makes work less stress- 
ful, as it allows one to care less about the quality of one's 
work. Thus some who burn out would prefer to remain on the 
job. Cherniss (1980), Jackson, Schwab, and Schuler (1986), and 
Dworkin (1987) found only weak associations between burn- 
out and quitting and between the desire to quit and actual 
quitting behavior. Therefore, we shall not include intentions 
toward quitting and actual role exits in our definition of burn- 
out. To do so would ignore prior research and dismiss a priori 
another problem found in many urban public schools, teacher 
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entrapment, or the condition in which a substantial number of 
teachers possess all of the attitudinal components of burnout, 
or role-specific alienation, but remain in disliked jol*s for en- 
tire careers. People who have invested much In their careers 
and who must rely upon their work for their livelihoods or to 
purchase a sense of meaning through leisure and activities 
away from work cannot be expected to abandon that work 
without desirable alternatives. Experienced employees do not 
run from careers; they mainly run to new careers. We rarely 
abandon roles without embracing new ones, since role exits 
are simultaneously role entrances. There is a direct parallel 
between the entrapment of burned-out teachers and the en- 
trapment of students who "tune out" rather than drop out 
(see Chapter 3). In the absence of options, they remain in 
school. 



HOW MANY TEACHERS BURN OUT? 

It is very difficult to estimate the percentage of the teaching 
population that is burned out. The figure is likely to vary by 
size of school district, ethnic mix of students and faculty, re- 
gion of the country, and the current state of educational re- 
form in the district. Litt and Turk (1985) report that 79% of 
public school teachers feel that their job is a major source of 
stress (compared with 38% of nonteaching semiprofessionals 
matched by age, sex, and marital status). Since burnout is 
often an end product of stress, one might imagine that the 
burnout rate is fairly high among public school teachers. 
However, this requires some extrapolation, especially since 
not all who are stressed burn out (Farber, 1982). While stu- 
dent dropout and teacher turnover statistics 1 are fraught with 
complications due to counting procedures, and, as we have 
noted, in-school dropout rates (the functional equivalent of 
burnout and entrapment) are nearly impossible to estimate, 
the estimation of burnout rates for teachers across districts is 
a morass. Dropping out and quitting are relatively easier to 
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count because the rates depend upon particular action on the 
part of students or teachers—individuals leave an organiza- 
tion that keeps some sort of records on such leavings. Because 
we conceptualize burnout as something distinct from job dis- 
satisfaction, surveys of teachers' attitudes toward their jobs, 
especially the national surveys conducted by the Gallup orga- 
nization and reported each fall by Phi Delta Kappan, cannot be 
used as surrogates. 

A search of studies of teacher burnout suggests that na- 
tional estimates, or even estimates within a teaching popula- 
tion of a school district, are rare, qualitative in nature, or 
involve nongeneralizable case study analyses (Riggar, 1985). 
However, using a survey of studies, Cedoline (1982) estimates 
that the burnout rate among teachers is somewhere between 
10% and 80%. Obviously, such a range is too great to be use- 
ful. In fact, burnout may actually be a continuous variable 
rather than a discrete one (burned out, not burned out), with 
the range reported in studies affected by the cutting points 
applied by the investigators. 

Most studies of burnout have used small, nonprobability 
samples or case studies; for instance, Cherniss (1980) based 
his work on burnout on 28 respondents. Many other investi- 
gators, including Schwab and Iwanicki (1982) and Maslach 
and Jackson (1981), have either relied upon small, nonrandom 
samples or pooled data across numerous human service occu- 
pations to expand their sample sizes. While these investiga- 
tions are useful in assembling an initial portrait of burned-out 
teachers, and even in assessing some of the corollaries of 
burnout, they do not permit us to determine the prevalence of 
burnout in the population or to aid in the construction f 
causal models of burnout or of the role of burnout in creating 
other outcomes for teachers or students. 

We believe that Dworkin's (1985, 1987, 1990a, 1990b) work 
represents a plausible estimate for burnout rates among 
urban public school teachers because the samples are large 
and population parameters are known and matched with 
sample characteristics, thereby permitting generalizations to 
be made. The first study investigated the linkages among 
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teacher burnout, teacher turnover, and student achievement 
in the Houston Independent School District between 1977 and 
1982 pworkin, 1987). The study merged several large data 
sets: questionnaire data collected from a random sample of 
nearly 3,500 urban teachers, follow-up exit interview data on 
all of the teachers in the original sample who quit teaching 
within five years of the initial enumeration, two-year compar- 
isons of standardized achievement test and attendance behav- 
ior of the elementary students taught by a subgroup 
(elementary teachers only) of the first sample of teachers, and 
a random sample of union members from the same teaching 
population enumerated in 1981-1982 to assess social buffering 
mechanisms on burnout. 

The second study assessed the impact of educational reform 
legislation in Texas on the morale of urban and suburban 
teachers in the Houston metropolitan area (Dworkin, 1990b). 
It surveyed 1,060 teachers randomly selected from the Hous- 
ton Independent School District and five adjacent suburban 
districts. Using the same measures of burnout, stress, support, 
plans to quit teaching, and other social psychological mea- 
sures as were used in the previous data sets reported by 
Dworkin and his associates, the study permitted us to deter- 
mine how educational reform affected teacher attitudes and 
behaviors by comparing the newer results with baseline data 
from the prior studies. 

The survey data collected by Dworkin (1985, 1987) yields a 
stable estimate of the magnitude of burnout. Utilizing his 
burnout scale, Dworkin estimated that approximately one- 
third of all teachers in a large urban district were burned out. 
However, even that figure is subject to conjecture. Burnout 
was measured as a response to a factor-analytically devel- 
oped 10-item scale that pooled the 10 responses of each indi- 
vidual into a single factor score. Although the details of factor 
analysis need not be explored here, a factor score is in Z-score 
form, with a mean of zero and a standard deviation of one. 
Selecting a cutting point that will distinguish high and low 
burnout is arbitrary. One could dichotomize the scale scores at 
the median or even the mean, thereby concluding that one-half 
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of the teachers were burned out, or one could define burnout 
as a score that is beyond one standard deviation above the 
mean/ thereby defining about 16% of the teaching population 
as burned out. 

Dworkin noted that the items describing powerlessness and 
meaninglessness were most highly loaded on the burnout fac- 
tor; he thus concluded that individuals whose scores were at 
or above the median of the sample and who agreed or 
strongly agreed with the powerlessness and meaninglessness 
items could provide a relatively conservative estimate of the 
magnitude of burnout in the urban teaching population. This 
procedure provided an estimate that 22.8% of the teachers 
were burned out. A slightly more liberal definition might also 
consider as burnouts those who failed to disagree with the 
powerlessness and meaninglessness items (that is, strongly 
agreed, agreed, or were neutral on the items). Using the neu- 
tral response as well elevated the burnout rate to 37,3% of the 
teachers. 

These data were collected prior to the publication of A Na- 
tion at Risk in 1983 and the enactment of educational reform 
legislation in Texas and elsewhere. Between 1986 and 1987, 
Dworkin and his associates and students readministered the 
burnout measures to a sample of urban teachers, as well as to 
a sample of suburban teachers in the Houston area to see if 
the reforms implemented had any effect upon burnout. The 
data were collected during the period when the school dis- 
tricts were first implementing in-class teaching evaluations 
and teacher competency testing. These and the mandated in- 
crease in paperwork and record keeping by teachers that ac- 
companied the call for greater accountability were associated 
with greatly heightened burnout rates. Among the urban 
teachers burnout rates escalated to 40.9%, using the conserva- 
tive figure, and 64.1% using the neutral responses as well. 
Pooling the urban and suburban data yielded burnout rates of 
30.9% and 63,6%, respectively. Thus, depending upon 
whether or not teachers are experiencing new stresses due to 
education reform, bu nout rates hover between one-third and 
two-thirds of a district's teaching staff. 
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WHO BURNS OUT? TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 



A survey of National Education Association and Educa- 
tional Research Information Clearinghouse pamphlets on 
teacher burnout is instructive, even if misleading. Teachers 
who burn out are thought to be drawn from all areas of the 
teaching population, but tend particularly to be those whose 
students are uncommitted to education, or who teach in very 
large or very small schools, who teach in school districts 
where resources and supplies are limited, who work under 
principals who are either laissez-faire or autocratic, who have 
colleagues who are less than enthusiastic about their work, 
who find that their role is complex and characterized by role 
ambiguities and role conflicts, and who live in communities 
where teachers' salaries have not kept pace with the cost of 
living. The inclusiveness of this list is such that one is re- 
minded of Eric Hoffer's itemization of the characteristics of 
people who are susceptible to becoming true believers. That 
list is so inclusive that one can conclude that the entire popu- 
lation is vulnerable. However, because the concept of burnout 
is widely used to describe any malady associated with human 
activities that persist over some duration, it our belief that not 
every teacher is equally at risk of burnout. 

Who Is Most at Risk? 

Although the level of teacher burnout is substantial, it is an 
overstatement to contend that all teachers are burned out. 
Some categories of teachers are more likely to burn out than 
others. Cedoline (1982, pp. 40-57) notes seven major factors 
that contribute greatly to burnout among teachers. While not 
specifically a portrait of teachers likely to burn out, one might 
assume that individual teachers exposed to some combination 
of these factors are more likely to bum out than those not so 
exposed. Cedoline notes that individuals who have little con- 
trol over their destinies are more likely to burn out. While ef- 
forts by legislatures, school boards, and community groups 
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that diminish teachers' professional autonomy through in- 
creased bureaucratization and demands for educational re- 
form and accountability affect all teachers (Apple, 1986; 
McNeil, 1988a, 1988b, 1988c), teachers in highly politicized 
urban districts and new teachers who have not yet learned to 
cope and adapt are candidates for higher levels of burnout. 

Individuals who receive little feedback or communication 
on how well they are performing are candidates for burnout. 
Clearly, teachers in schools with unsupportive principals who 
consider faculty members to be expendable employees are 
more vulnerable to burnout than those not assigned to such 
principals (Dworkin, 1985, 1987; Dworkin et al., 1990). Indi- 
viduals who are either overworked or have a significant un- 
derload will burn out. Teachers in bureaucratized systems or 
in systems undergoing demands for greater public account- 
ability tend to burn out because they are overburdened by 
paperwork and the compounding of responsibilities (Farber, 
1982; Richardson et al., 1989). Also, teachers who are never 
challenged because their work is tedious and boring are likely 
to burn out. Teachers who experience contact overload from 
oversized classes and too many class periods are candidates 
for burnout. Likewise, teachers who must satisfy a multiplic- 
ity of conflicting and competing demands placed upon them 
by students, other teachers, administrators, and parents are 
likely to burn out. Such role overloads may involve having to 
engage in behaviors that are mutually exclusive, such as pro- 
viding individualized instruction while making sure that a 
common curriculum mandated by the state or district is 
taught (McNeil, 1986; Schwab & Iwanicki, 1982). Jackson 
(1968) has reported that urban high school teachers interact 
with as many as 1,000 different people a day. This is more 
prevalent among teachers in large districts and on large cam- 
puses, who consequently are more susceptible to burning out. 

Cedoline (1982) further suggests that individual personality 
factors are relevant. Teachers who are not adequately pre- 
pared to work in bureaucracies or who are not familiar with 
the demands of the teacher role are likely to burn out. Unfor- 
tunately, these conditions hold for most new graduates of 
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colleges of education. In short, candidates for burnout are 
those who, partly because of training, are too idealistic and 
too likely to expect miracles in education. Even new teachers 
who are not starry-eyed are at risk; administrators may see 
such teachers as uncommitted to teaching, which can lead to 
diminished administrative support and more negative teacher 
evaluations. These alone can increase the likelihood of burnout. 

In their early work on stress, Kahn, Wolfe, Quinn, Snoek, 
and Rosenthal (1964) suggested that there are distinctive per- 
sonality factors that heighten the loss of job idealism. Neurot- 
ics and introverts tend to experience more stress in teaching. 
Flexible and democratic thinkers (who often cannot say "no" to 
organizational demands and who have difficulty working under 
rigid autocratic administrators) also tend to experience greater 
stress and burnout when faced with rigid school systems. 

A brief anecdote may be instructive in understanding why 
flexible, open-minded, democratic thinkers may have diffi- 
culty with dogmatic administrators. A group of very bright 
education students who were in the Teacher Corps program 
were assigned to a predominantly minority Houston high 
school. The preservice teachers were very enthusiastic about 
the opportunity to help disadvantaged children, and several 
began putting up posters about colleges and college opportu- 
nities around their classrooms. Unfortunately, some of the 
posters partially covered over the small glass windows the 
principal had installed in the doors of all the classrooms. In 
response to this "obvious" challenge to his authority, the 
principal reprimanded the teachers, had all of the posters re- 
moved, and asked that the Teacher Corps tra ; nees be replaced 
with more respectful teachers. Nearly all of the trainees in- 
volved in the incident elected to enter some other line of work 
than public school teaching. 

Finally, status-oriented people, as opposed to security- 
oriented people, are likely to experience burnout. Cedoline 
(1982) notes that the status-oriented individual "is striving, 
highly involved in work, independent, and seeking advance- 
ment." The security-oriented individual "is more dependent, 
worries about job stability, wants to be liked by others, and 
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attributes power to others" (p. 54). Status-oriented people are 
more likely to be frustrated by obsolete practices and conven- 
tions that block both their advancement and their ability to 
get things done. 

Summarizing studies of gender differences in burnout, 
Cedoline (1982) concludes that women are more likely than 
men to consider their jobs unrewarding and thus are more 
likely to burn out. However, most of these studies were 
based upon small data sets or left uncontrolled other fac- 
tors such as school size, racial composition, whether urban 
or suburban, and principal behavior. Dworkin (1987) has 
reported thai once organizational and social psychological 
factors were included in the regression equation, gender 
failed to account for any significant amount of variance in 
burnout. 

The burnout data collected by Dworkin (1985, 1987) under- 
score many of Cedoline' s observations. Specifically, teachers 
who are most susceptible to burnout are (a) younger, less ex- 
perienced, and untenured; (b) white, although Hispanics also 
burn out more than do black teachers; (c) likely to believe that 
their destinies lie not in their own hands, but rather in the 
hands of chance, fate, or luck; (d) racially isolated in terms of 
the composition of the student bodies of their schools; (e) as- 
signed to schools where there is little interracial cooperation 
among faculty and where they believe they are subjected to 
racial discrimination on campus; (f) prone to dislike the racial 
composition of the student bodies at the schools to which 
they are assigned; (g) able to rely upon . afficiently large alter- 
native sources of income (usually derived from a spouse) that 
they could live without the income from their teaching sala- 
ries; (h) likely to disagree with their principals on appropriate 
management style; and (i) assigned to campuses where princi- 
pals consider them to be expendable employees and not val- 
ued colleagues. These general correlates with burnout can be 
aggregated under five rubrics: teacher demographics, teacher 
personality variables, campus demographics, campus social 
climate, and administrator behaviors. These are discucsed in 
turn below. 
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Teacher Demographics 

Teachers are not all equally susceptible to burning out. A 
variety of teacher characteristics are correlated with higher 
burnout rates, including inexperience; race, social class, and 
personality. In general, these demographic characteristics typ- 
ify individuals who are relatively powerless in their social 
settings and hence are likely to perceive themselves as victim- 
ized by social forces in their schools. Their sense of power- 
lessness also prevents them from effecting changes in school 
routines should they conclude that their activities are unap- 
preciated by colleagues, administrators, and students. 

Inexperience. Burnout tends to be a malady of the inexperi- 
enced. There is a large body of research in the sociology of 
work and occupations that demonstrates that idealism and 
enthusiasm are necessary to attract a professional to a career 
(Stevens, Beyer, & Trice, 1978). Such idealism tends to be re- 
placed by other factors—including career investments and 
collegiality— as an individual matures in a profession; with 
increased experience, naive enthusiasm is abandoned. Per- 
haps this is not unlike the usual stages that occur in mate se- 
lection, courtship, and marriage. Starry-eyed ebullience and 
enthusiasm are eventually replaced by more "mature" accom- 
modations and interdependence. 

Most individuals enter teaching because of a desire to make 
a difference in children's lives. The gap or contradiction be- 
tween what preservice teachers are socialized to expect from 
their training in schools of education and what they experi- 
ence in urban districts is a central element in the creation of 
burnout and alienation. It is also one reason burnout is gener- 
ally more frequent among young, freshly idealistic teachers 
than among old hands, many of whom have abandoned ideal- 
ism, learned to cope, or learned to work the system. 

Preservice teachers come to expect that they will instruct 
and shape young minds, plan and develop curricula, evalu- 
ate students, and manage classrooms and maintain discipl- 
ine. Some may even recognize that they are expected to 
serve as role models for children; to act as sjfrrogate parents, 
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especially when the children's own parents abrogate such re- 
sponsibilities; to work with students of diverse ability levels, 
backgrounds, disadvantages, and problems; and to combat 
racism, sexism, child abuse, drug abuse, and learning disabili- 
ties. However, they often assume that they will be granted the 
professional autonomy to exert control over the roles they are 
assigned to perform. Some investigators, such as Sarason, Da- 
vidson, and Blatt (1962), Sarason (1977, 1978-1979), and Duke 
(1984), see colleges of education as failing to prepare preservice 
teachers for the "real world of teaching," in which autonomy is 
significantly restricted. Others, such as Bartholomew (1976) and 
Ginsburg (1988), blame the modularization and compartmental- 
ization of knowledge in colleges of education, which separate 
learning from practice, for "deskilling" teachers so that they are 
unable to generalize what they have been taught from setting to 
setting. 

Colleges of education rely upon student enthusiasm in re- 
cruiting education majors, and they are unlikely to attempt to 
extinguish such enthusiasm through course work. If they did, 
the colleges would have too few majors to justify faculty slots. 
Additionally, as Duke (1984) notes, most who teach in colleges 
of education have had little hands-on experience in public school 
classrooms, and are thus not likely to be able to recount too many 
horror stories about teaching, especially in urban schools. 

Race. Racial isolation is significant in urban schools. Many 
urban school districts are under federal faculty desegregation 
mandates such as the "Singleton ratio," which came out of the 
Singleton r>. Jackson Municipal Separate School Districts court case 
(Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate School Districts et ai, 419 
F.2d 1211, January 14, 1970). This court ruling, which has been 
applied to approximately 300 school districts, assigns teachers to 
campuses on the basis of racial composition of the faculty dis- 
trictwide, thereby ensuring proportional numbers of minority 
and majority faculty at each school. While there are similar man- 
dates to desegregate student bodies, most large urban districts 
no longer have enough white students to provide meaningful 
desegregation of campuses, barring metropolitan desegregation 
plans. Thus faculty desegregation is more successful than 
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student desegregation (Center for National Policy Review and Na- 
tional Institute of Education, 1977a, 1977b). As a consequence, most 
white teachers are assigned to predominantly minority schools. 

When black teachers are assigned to white schools, they 
tend to be assigned to campuses in which there is a slight plu- 
rality of students who are white, but where there are sizable 
percentages of black students. When white teachers are as- 
signed to black schools, they find themselves on campuses 
where a minuscule percentage of the students are white. Mi- 
nority communities perceive, sometimes correctly, that mi- 
nority group teachers care more about minority group 
children than do majority group teachers, and they are often 
suspicious of the motives of majority group teachers. Princi- 
pals in minority schools have been known to make their pref- 
erences for teachers of the same race as the student body 
quite clear to their faculties. Thus white teachers frequently 
feel that they are unwanted and not respected in predomi- 
nantly black schools. 

Social class differences. Inner-city schools expose teachers to 
"culture shock/' regardless of the race of the teacher (LeCompte, 
1978, 1985a). This is because most teachers are middle-class, and 
new teachers are increasingly coming from middle-class back- 
grounds (Dworkin, 1980), but in many urban school districts 
rarely more than 10% of the students are middle-class. 

Dworkin (1980) found that urban teachers, regardless of 
race or ethnicity, tend to have parents who had professional, 
managerial, or middle- to high-income white-collar occupa- 
tions. Social class differences reflect distinctive life-styles, as- 
pirations, expectations, and some values. Consequently, great 
disparities between the class and class origins of students and 
teachers will mean major differences in expected behaviors 
and styles of presentation of self between students (and even 
their parents) and teachers. 

As noted in the previous chapter (and as we shall see in the 
next one), teachers perceive lower-class parents to be uncon- 
cerned with their children's education. This is because such 
parents do not follow middle-class models of involvement. 
Further, low-income, minority, and immigrant parents are 
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often uncommunicative/ sometimes because they fear or are 
uncomfortable and inarticulate with middle-class teachers, 
and sometimes because it is simply not their style to be talk- 
ative with strangers. In some instances, middle-class language 
usage may be off-putting to the parents, just as lower-class 
and minority vocabularies are off-putting to middle-class 
teachers. Likewise, teachers aggravate the situation by being 
uncommunicative or inaccessible to parents (Richardson et 
al., 1989; Tizard et al, 1989). 

A generation ago, Gottlieb (1964) found that a major source 
of job dissatisfaction among white teachers assigned to inner- 
city schools in Chicago was that parents, children, and other 
school personnel seemed unconcerned about the education of 
the children. This complaint by teachers is still heard today 
(Dworkin, 1990a). Rist (1973) compared urban teachers to 
alienated assembly-line workers, noting that the teachers 
never stayed after school to discuss educational matters, but 
left soon after the children did. Some years ago, Orfield (1975) 
maintained that teaching in suburban schools was much eas- 
ier than teaching in urban schools because suburban parents 
provided the students with the necessary resources to make 
up for even incompetent teaching. Thus the teachers were 
never faced with the possibility that they really did not know 
how to teach— the children came to school better prepared 
and the parents were available to reexplain what the teachers 
were unable to articulate to their classes. Finally, Ogbu (1974) 
noted that when middle-class teachers (regardless of race) 
made extra efforts to help low-income, minority children, 
they felt that they were shown no appreciation by either the 
children or their parents. In fact, the parents often com- 
plained that the teachers were so well paid (relative to the 
parents' own income) that they should expect nothing else. 
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Teacher Personality 

Earlier, we mentioned Kahn et al.'s (1964) studies of per- 
sonality factors associated with burnout. Dworkin, Joiner, and 
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Bruno (1980) further indicate that teachers who have an exter- 
nal locus of control are more susceptible to burnout when as- 
signed to schools where they dislike the racial composition of 
the student body. Each of the studies by Dworkin (1985, 1987, 
1988) found the Rotter (1966) measure of locus of control to be 
a significant predictor of burnout. Simply stated, Rotter pro- 
poses that there are two global generalized expectancies: in- 
ternal locus of control, held by individuals who believe that 
they are responsible for their own actions and their own fate, 
and external locus of control, held by those who believe that 
chance, luck, fate, or destiny controls their lives. Studies gen- 
erally find that working-class people, women, and racial/ethnic 
minorities are somewhat more likely to be externals than are 
middle-class people, men, and racial and ethnic majorities 
(Gurin & Epps, 1975; Gurin, Gurin, & Morrison, 1978; Jessor, 
Graves, Hanson, & Jessor, 1968; Lef court, 1976). There is em- 
pirically good reason for this: The stratification system and 
racial, ethnic, and gender prejudice and discrimination do op- 
erate systematically to disadvantage specific groups; such 
economic, political, and social disadvantages are externally 
created and occur regardless of the actions of the individuals 
subjected to prejudice and discrimination (see Chafetz, 1984; 
Dworkin & Dworkin, 1982; Feagin & Eckberg, 1980). Exter- 
nals, because they feel they are usually affected adversely by 
events beyond their control, tend to be more pessimistic and 
less enthusiastic about experiences. They are more likely to 
assume that no matter how hard they try to effect desirable 
ends, someone or something will interfere and negate their ef- 
forts. They may be more compliant to the demands of auto- 
cratic administrators, but they are also unlikely to see 
adversity as a challenge. Internals are more likely to fight, to 
persevere, and to attempt to effect changes— in the school set- 
ting or elsewhere (see Gore & Rotter, 1963; Lefcourt, 1976). As 
noted, burnout involves a sense of powerlessness and mean- 
inglessness, and externals are more likely to see their efforts 
as meaningless and to believe that they are powerless at the 
start. Internals believe in their own efficacy and are not a pri- 
ori burned out. 
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Campus Demographics and Social Climate 

In some instances the characteristics of the school itself af- 
fect the likelihood of teacher burnout. The locale and the size 
of the school represent crucial variables. 

Urban schools as a special problem. Schools in urban areas are 
more likely to subject their teachers to stressors and hence to 
burnout than schools in suburban areas. However, as we shall 
note later, rural schools are as stress laden as inner-city 
schools, though the factors contributing to stress are some- 
what different. Urban schools, and especially inner-city 
schools, are primarily populated by students who are disad- 
vantaged in many ways. Furthermore, as members of the 
truly disadvantaged (Wilson, 1987), many live in communi- 
ties where agencies of social support have broken down, but 
where there still are active agencies of aversive social control, 
including gangs and abusing families (see 31au, 1981; Wilson, 
1987). Students lack the economic resources to purchase bet- 
ter education, the adult role models needed to demonstrate 
the value of schooling, and public investment in their future. 
Thus the job of teachers in the inner city is harder and more 
stressful than that of other teachers. 

A popular misconception states that inner-city schools have 
more resources available to them because the per child expen- 
diture in urban schools is higher than in affluent, suburban 
schools. However, this higher per child expenditure is a func- 
tion of federal entitlement programs, as well as the higher 
cost of maintaining old and obsolescent urban buildings and 
providing security. Furthermore, the dollar value of parental 
investment in a child's education often is not considered. 
Thus, while the per child expenditure in a middle-class ele- 
mentary school might be $3,100 per year and the per child ex- 
penditure in the inner-city elementary school might be $4,000 
per year, not calculated into the formula is the value of the 
vastly higher parental resources that are invested in the edu- 
cation of middle-class children— from music lessons to tutors to 
books in the home to assistance with homework to home com- 
puters—as well as the substantial investments in technology, 
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including computers; made by affluent PTAs and PTOs. It has 
been difficult to quantify the dollar value of an intact middle- 
class family in which both parents are available and able to 
help with school assignments and to monitor student prog- 
ress. Parents who provide educational enrichment, help on 
science fair projects, and travel to historic sites to make his- 
tory lessons more meaningful offer resources that probably 
explain why middle-class children forget less during the sum- 
mer break than do low-income children (see Murnane, 1975). 

Small schools, large schools. Yet another factor that affects 
levels of teacher alienation is size of school and grade level 
taught. Teaching high school students is somewhat less 
stressful than teaching either elementary school or junior high 
school students. Some research has suggested that small class 
sizes are associated with lower levels of stress (Jackson, 1968; 
Maslach & Pines, 1979). It might be assumed, then, that the 
smaller class sizes associated with elementary schools should 
be less stressful on teachers than the larger class sizes of sec- 
ondary schools. However, it seems that smaller class sizes are 
associated with reduced stress primarily in comparisons that 
hold grade level constant. While elementary schools tend to 
have small class sizes, the children have the same teacher all 
day long, and interactions can become rather intense. Elemen- 
tary school pupils tend to cry more and to expect teachers to 
act as surrogate parents more than do older children. Also, 
since elementary schools are relatively small, often having 
student bodies of 200 to 500 and faculties of 10 to 25, there is 
considerably more opportunity for the principal to monitor 
teacher actions, and such monitoring is often stressful. Like- 
wise, parents are more often involved in consultations with 
teachers in the elementary years than later on. Dwoikin (1987) 
reports that interactions with administrators and parents are 
seen by teachers as fairly powerful stressors. 

In middle schools, the class sizes are larger, the greater 
number of faculty permit departmentalization and some level 
of insulation from the principal (but not from the department 
chair), and teachers do not interact with the same students at 
each class period. However, new problems emerge. In urban 
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areas, it often is in middle schools that students are first intro- 
duced to the drug culture. Concern over sexuality becomes 
significant for early teens. Further, as one teacher observed, 
"The kids offer the unbeatable combination of bigger size and 
strength, raging hormones, and incomplete socialization. In 
short, they are animals/' High school students are somewhat 
more sophisticated, mature, and poised, and have a better 
grasp of their hormones. They are also more career and future 
oriented. Also, especially by eleventh grade, many of the 
worst offenders have dropped out, leaving a self-selected 
group to be taught. 

Enter the Principal: Administrator Behaviors and Burnout 

Research in the sociology of work and occupations and in 
medical sociology holds that social buffering or social support 
can effectively reduce the consequences of job stress on morale, 
health, and well-being. Several investigators, including Duke 
(1984), Stinnett and Henson (1982), LaRocco, House, and French 
(1980), Kaplan (1983), Maslach (1976), Freudenberger (1974), 
Mattingly (1977), and House and Wells (1978), note that support 
from coworkers, spouses, and friends can be as effective in re- 
ducing the effects of stressors as the support of administrators. 
Social buffering and support function to inform individuals that 
they are not alone, and that others care about their welfare. As 
social animals people respond positively to gestures of support 
and love. 

In his earlier study, Dworkin (1985, 1987) reported that the 
level of burnout and, in turn, the desire to quit teaching could 
be significantly reduced by the actions of the campus princi- 
pal. Supportive principals— those who involve their teachers 
in campus decision making, seek their teachers' advice in au- 
ricular matters, and praise their teachers for work well 
done— are associated with significantly lower levels of 
teacher burnout than are unsupportive principals. Further, re- 
gression analysis revealed that when teachers were assigned to 
supportive principals the linkage between stress and burnout 
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was broken, and if there was burnout, it was caused by indi- 
vidual factors, including the personality of the teacher. By 
contrast, for teachers assigned to unsupportive principals, 
burnout was caused by stress on the job, regardless of person- 
ality variables. It made no difference to teachers whether 
principals were effective or ineffective, as long as they were 
supportive. A supportive principal who nevertheless was in- 
effective in changing school climate and district policies to re- 
duce the stressors to which the teachers were subjected was 
as able to break the linkage between stress and burnout as a 
supportive and effective principal who could make changes. 
Both supportive and effective and supportive and ineffective 
principals were telling teachers that regardless of the condi- 
tions at the school or in the district, and regardless of how un- 
appreciative the students and parents were of the teachers' 
efforts, someone cared and considered their work to be mean- 
ingful. Since meaninglessness is central to the burnout process, 
such reassurances by the principal significantly mitigated 
burnout. 

Firestone and Rosenblum (1988) also have noted the signifi- 
cance of principal support in building mutual commitment 
among students and teachers in urban high schools. Addi- 
tionally, supportive principals encourage senior faculty to be 
supportive of more junior faculty (Dworkin et al., 1990). 
However, the principal's behavior is paramount. Supportive 
coworkers, in the absence of a supportive principal, have no 
effect in lowering teacher burnout. 

Interestingly enough, mutual support among inexperienced 
teachers, in the absence of support by the principal and senior 
faculty, actually exacerbates burnout. In the presence of a 
stressful work situation, neophytes tend to exaggerate or inac- 
curately estimate the seriousness of the situation. Having no 
standard by which to judge their stressors, they rely upon ex- 
pectations fostered during preservice training in schools of 
education. This only confirms their mutual conviction that the 
"reality of urban teaching" differs from the expectations they 
were socialized to have about teaching. They come to conclude 
that they were misled, and their anxieties and frustrations feed 
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off one another. A cumulative, circular social process, exagger- 
ated by rumor, emerges that further heightens their anxiety. 

A case in point is instructive. Following the oil crunch and 
recession in Texas during the mid-1980s, there was a rumor at 
a major Texas university that some departments might have 
to be shut down. New assistant professors met nightly at one 
another's homes, working out the most dire of scenarios. For- 
tunately, several of the senior faculty in the department de- 
cided to approach the assistant professors and tell them that 
the university periodically made all sorts of dire fiscal fore- 
casts, but that in the professional lifetimes of the senior pro- 
fessors, jobs had never been lost as a consequence of 
doomsaying. In fact, in the rare instances when departments 
had been closed down, the faculty were reassigned to other de- 
partments, thereby saving jobs. Fears were allayed, the process 
of rumor creation ended, and the junior faculty stopped trying 
to look for other jobs and returned to teaching and publishing. 
Thus intervention of a senior faculty member or a principal can 
soothe fears and break the cycle of anxiety and rumor. 

The principal as a builder of teacher efficacy. Newmann, Rutter, 
and Smith (1989) of the University of Wisconsin's National 
Center on Effective Secondary Schools have analyzed data 
from the "Administrator and Teacher Survey of the High 
School and Beyond Study" (1982, 1984, with ongoing panel 
data). Based upon a random subsample of 353 high schools 
(including more than 10,000 teachers and administrators), the 
researchers demarcated the elements of school life and ad- 
ministrative behavior that contribute most to high levels of 
teacher efficacy (a sense of powerfulness), community (a 
sense identification with the school), and expectations regard- 
ing student learning outcomes. The author conclude that 
four organizational actions that can be introduced into a 
school by an administrator significantly improve teacher mo- 
rale: (a) enforcing orderly behavior on the part of students, 
(b) encouraging teachers to innovate and experiment in teach- 
ing, (c) involving teachers in the coordination of curriculum 
and in helping one another, and (d) increasing the responsive- 
ness and support of administrators. Each of these is most 
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effective when initiated at the campus level. Interestingly, 
staff development and in-service programs conducted at the 
district level seem to have no effect upon teacher morale. 

In a recent study, teachers reported that on some Houston 
campuses the principal rarely visits their classrooms except to 
evaluate teacher performance (Dworkin, 1990b). Other teach- 
ers contend that some principals never leave their offices and 
never express interest in the human problems of their teach- 
ers m one suburban school, the teachers contended that the 
principal reprimanded them in the presence of their students. 
Nearly half of the teachers in this study felt that if they had 
job-related problems the principal would be the very last per- 
.on they would wish to speak to about them, and that the 
principal would be the least sympathetic of listeners. One* 
third of the teachers felt that if they were victimized by stu- 
dents (physically attacked or had property stolen or 
vandalized), the principal would attempt to cover up the inci- 
dent for fear that the district would define him or her as a 
poor manager. 

The issue of support is a difficult one. Under what conditions 
are attempts by a principal to be supportive seen as attempts 
to pry or to deny a teacher his or her sense of professional 
autonomy? Analyzing data from a statewide study of Minne- 
sota teachers, Dworkin, Lorence, and LeCompte (1989) found 
that the combined effects of principal support, professional 
autonomy, freedom from community surveillance, and stu- 
dent body achievement accounted for the high levels of 
teacher morale in suburban and small-city schools and the 
low levels of morale in rural and inner-city schools. In the 
rural schools, low morale was driven by high community 
and administrative surveillance and a sense of low profes- 
sional autonomy. The key to defining whether a principal's 
concerns and questions are supportive or spying lies not 
only in the manner in which the principal presents the sup- 
port. It also depends upon the level of trust extant in the 
:chool, as well as teachers' experiences with "supportive" ad- 
ministrators in the past. While there is an abundance of evi- 
dence to sustain the argument that supportive principals 
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mitigate teacher burnout, it is doubtful that principals who 
have been viewed with distrust by teachers will find teacher 
acceptance of their friendly and supportive overtures. More 
likely, the teachers will ask, "What is the principal up to 
now?" 



TOWARD THE RECRUDESCENCE 
OF TEACHER MORALE 

Given the magnitude of the burnout problem in public 
schools, what strategies can be implemented to rekindle en- 
thusiasm among teachers? Some strategies are more useful 
than others, especially in large urban districts where thou- 
sands of teachers are affected. Figure 5.1 displays the relation- 
ship among the variables that create burnout. The proximal 
cause of burnout, according to most research, especially that 
done by psychologists, is stress. Riggar (1985) even refers to 
burnout as "stress burnout." The link between st;ess and 
burnout appears to be unproblematic (see Cedoline, 1982; 
Cherniss, 1980; Cherniss et al., 1976; Gray & Freeman, 1987; 
Heath, 1981; Maslach, 1978a, 1978b; Paine, 1982; Scftw-b & 
Iwanicki, 1982; Shaw, Bensky, & Dixon, 1981; Shinn, 1982; 
Swick, 1989; Swick & Hanley, 1983). However, individual 
(i.e., teacher characteristics), organizational, and structural 
(campus conditions) variables increase the likelihood of the 
experience of stress, and these in turn produce burnout. Thus 
most of the investigators cited above also note the essential 
role of organizational variables and environmental elements 
in heightening stress. 

Social Buffering, or Yoga Isn't Practical 

Much of the work on teacher burnout, and, in fact, on burn- 
out in general, has been conducted by clinical psychologists. 
This means that the dominant paradigm in burnout research 
emphasizes the significance of self-blame and self-help in 
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Teacher Characteristics 
(race, experience, 
personality/ etc.) 



Campus Conditions 
(racial isolation/ 
principal's 
administrative style, 
student behavior, etc.) 




Stress > Burnout 



Figure 5.1 A Model for the Creation of Teacher Burnout 
SOURCE: Adapted from Dworkin (1965, p. 9). Used by permission. 



dealing with burnout. While there is much evidence to sug- 
gest that burnout is an individual response to stressful situa- 
tions (see Caroll & White, 1982; Cedoline, 1982; Cherniss, 
1980, 1982; Freudenberger, 1974; Maslach, 1976, 1978a, 1978b; 
Maslach & Jackson, 1979, 1982; Paine, 1982), it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the cure for burnout must or can always be 
individualistic and therapy based. Clinical solutions are var- 
ied, but they generally involve courses in stress management 
and holistic health practices (Tubesing & Tubesing, 1982), 
breathing and centering, cognitive reprogramming, balance 
exercises, and relaxation and self-suggestion (Shaw et al., 
1981), as well as counseling, expansion of friendship net- 
works/ and involvement in hobbies, summer jobs out of teach- 
ing, gardening, home repairs, physical exercise, and volunteer 
work (Sv xV & Hanley, 1983). Although Cedoline (1982), 
Maslach ^vy/ba, 1978b), and Cherriss (1980) acknowledge the 
importance of social support and organizational ch °nge to re- 
duce burnout, they nevertheless suggest that learning to cope 
with stress is central. Cedoline suggests that teachers engage 
in "self-talk" and positive attitudes to dispel stress, involve 
themselves in more physical activity to generate the en- 
dorphins that lead to good feelings, chant a "mantra" and 
meditate daily, focus on breathing, and rely upon deep muscle 
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relaxation, biofeedback, and autogenic training (autohypnotic 
suggestion). 

How successful these tactics are is illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote. A suburban school district in the Houston area 
contracted with a local hospital to provide psychological care 
Jor teachers who were excessively stressed by the implemen- 
tation of state-mandated in-class evaluations of teaching abil- 
ity. A group session was set up by a clinical psychologist who 
knew of Dworkin's work on burnout and invited him to at- 
tend. One teacher burst into tears as she recounted the actions 
of her principal. She was a first-year teacher who was having 
difficulty with classroom management and discipline. The 
principal entered her classroom and told her that she was in- 
competent and did not belong in a classroom because she 
could not control her fifth graders. He then led the class in a 
chant, "Miss X is a dumb teacher/' She ran from her class- 
room crying, Deep-breathing exercises and a positive mental 
attitude were recommended by the clinician, A sociologist 
who looks at structural factors might suggest instead an or- 
ganizational change as well as legal or district action against 
the principal. An appropriate alternative might be "repro- 
gramming" or replacement of the principal, or the institution 
of management skills training for campus administrators, ac- 
companied by periodic evaluation of such administrators in 
terms of the level of morale of faculty. In addition, a sociolo- 
gist would address the problem of class management by pair- 
ing neophyte teachers with senior, master teachers who could 
help socialize them into the teaching role, 

The problem of scale is another difficulty associated with clin- 
ical self-help programs. If burnout is substantially a structural 
and organizational problem, then an individualized strategy 
employed in a large urban district with 12,000 teachers is much 
less efficient than an organizational strategy that affects the be- 
havior of a few hundred administrators, and in turn alters the 
conditions that produce burnout among those 12,000 teachers. 

One interesting aspect of the clinical emphasis upon self- 
help is that it evokes self-blame rather than system-blame 
models for explaining teacher problems. As we shall see in 
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Chapters 7 and 9, and as we have noted in previous chapters, 
much stress and alienation issue from administrative at- 
tempts to deflect blame away from the social system and onto 
the victim. Strategies that tell teachers they suffer burnout be- 
cause they are unable to cope imply that it is the teachers who 
are flawed and that the school system will rescue them from 
their weaknesses. The message is effective only as long as the 
teachers do not talk among themselves, comparing their expe- 
riences. Once they begin to realize that stress and burnout are 
endemic to school systems, teacher consciousness is raised 
and system-blame models become more plausible. At that 
point collective action (including union activism) by teachers 
is possible. The process of consciousness development and 
the shift from accepting self-blame to accepting system-blame 
explanations for individual problems has been well docu- 
mented (see, for example, Blumer, 1978; Chafetz & Dworkin, 
1986; Riger, 1977; and, of course, Marx, 1959). 



EDUCATIONAL REFORM AND TEACHER BURNOUT: 

A CASE STUDY 

Frequently, educational reform means that legislatures 
scrutinize the activities of school districts and, in particular, 
the performances of teachers and students. In 1984, the Texas 
State Legislature passed an omnibus reform package known 
as House Bill 72. By 1986, several of the components of the 
legislation had been implemented, including the establish- 
ment of a career ladder for teachers, competency evaluations 
of teachers through standardized testing, periodic in-class 
performance evaluations of teachers, and a mountain of 
paperwork to be completed by teachers so as to document the 
effects of myriad student policy changes. 

Prior to the implementation of House Bill 72 in Texas, about 
one-third of Houston's public school teachers could be classified 
as burned out (Dworkin, 1985, 1987). The most recent data, ob- 
tained from a random sample of 1,060 urban and suburban 
teachers, reveal that burnout rates are approaching 60%. 

1 
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Presented in Figure 5.2 are comparisons of burnout rates 
among teachers at two different time periods. For purposes 
of comparability between the data sets, only burnout levels 
for Houston Independent School District teachers are exam- 
ined. The graphing of Group A is based upon a sample of 
3,444 teachers from a survey conducted in 1977; the graph- 
ing of Group B is based on the HISD subsample of 804 
teachers from the survey conducted in 1987. The more posi- 
tive the score, the higher the level of burnout; the more 
negative the score, the lower the level of burnout. The data 
are cross-sectional in nature, so it cannot be assumed that 
any given teacher will experience diminishing burnout over 
a span of a career. However, comparisons between the pre- 
House Bill 72 and post-House Bill 72 samples are instruc- 
tive. In the pre-House Bill 72 sample, each additional year 
of teaching experience after the initial years of a probation- 
ary contract is marked with lower levels of teacher burnout 
among the cohorts. However, since House Bill 72, the pat- 
tern is different. What is particularly alarming is that burn- 
out, previously most common among neophyte teachers, is 
now greatest among teachers with 10 to 15 years of experi- 
ence. The very teachers who have had sufficient experience 
to master pedagogy and their subject matter report the 
highest levels of burnout. The semiannual in-class evalua- 
tions under the Texas Teacher Assessment System have 
meant that those who had come to believe that their contin- 
uing contracts and years of experience demonstrated their 
status as master teachers were again being evaluated as if 
they were neophytes. Their seniority and years of accom- 
plishments seemed to count for nothing. 

There is an additional Luny associated with educational 
reform. In every state, educational reform has meant that 
legislatures establish not only goals for change, but strat- 
egies for such change. In most instances the legislation 
has micromanaged the school districts, campuses, and 
classrooms. While teacher morale is depressed when 
teachers feel that they have little say in the nature and 
content of schooling, administrators who treat their 
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Figure 5.2 Burnout Levels Among HISD Teachers, by Years Teaching 
NOTE: A • pre-House Bill 72 data; B - post-Houw BUI 72 data. 

teachers as respected colleagues improve morale and aid 
teachers in coping with school-based stressors. The further 
management is distanced from the classroom, the more teach- 
ers will feel demoralized. Educational reform has had the ef- 
fect of removing management of the classroom to the highest 
state levels. The effect has been a greater sense of powerless- 
ness among teachers. 
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NOTE 



1. In the computation of faculty turnover rates, some schools do not 
distinguish between voluntary turnover due to quitting and turnover due to 
death, retirement ma* unity leave, prolonged illness extending beyond the 
paid sick-leave period, and short-term resignations of teachers who must care 
for sick relatives. 
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To Quit or Not to Quit 



In Chapter 5 we explored the social forces that create teacher 
burnout. Burnout is rarely an end unto itself. Often the sense 
of burnout leads to intentions to leave a disliked activity or 
occupation and, in turn, actual quitting behavior. In many in- 
stances involving teachers, the desire to quit teaching is 
thwarted by the absence of career alternatives. Under such 
circumstances teachers are entrapped in their roles, having 
their job, their students, and all with whom they inter .".1 as 
teachers. This chapter examines intentions to quit teaching, 
actual quitting behavior, and teacher entrapment. The effects 
of these attitudes and behaviors on individual teach v and 
school systems are examined. However, it is first useful to lo- 
cate the desire to quit teaching and actual quitting behavior 
within the context of the larger sociological issue of work 
commitment, as theories of commitment help to inform us of 
the range of variables that convert burnout as an attitude into 
job action. 



THE CONCEPT OF COMMITMENT 



Public school teaching is considered by sociologists to be a 
'semiprofession." Semiprofessions are characterized by the 
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facts that "their training is shorter, their status is less legiti- 
mated, their right to privileged communication less estab- 
lished, there is less of a specialized body of knowledge, and 
they have less autonomy from supervision or societal control 
than 'the' professions" (Etzioni, 1969, p. v). In comparison 
with other semiprofessions, including nursing, social work, 
and related service occupations, teaching has slightly lower 
turnover rates; however, the rate is higher than in other fields 
of works where women are concentrated, such as clerical oc- 
cupations (Etzioni, 1969; Price, 1977). As in other professions 
and semiprofessions, what first attracts a person to the career 
is some sense of "a calling" (Lortie, 1975; National Education 
Association, 1983). That is, individuals choose such careers 
because they want to make a difference in the world; in the 
case of social service occupations, they want to make a differ- 
ence in the lives of those on whom they practice their exper- 
tise. We frequently talk about the enthusiasm, idealism, and 
desire to continue in a line of activity on the part of profes- 
sionals and semiprofessionals as "commitment/' In turn, 
burnout can be seen as the loss of such commitment. 

Loss of Commitment 

Theories of commitment represent explanations for the ab- 
sence of burnout and for the continuity of role performances. 
Generally speaking, commitment may be thought of as an af- 
fective attachment that an actor has to a person, object, role, 
or setting such that the probability of perseverance and con- 
tinuance of a relationship to that person, object, role, or set- 
ting is enhanced. When coworkers and superordinates, a job 
or career, and a workplace are involved, we may speak of job 
and/ or organizational commitment. Kanter (1968) provides a 
tripartite model of commitment, involving conformity to 
norms (control commitment), solidarity with coworkers (cohe- 
sion commitment), and perseverance of affiliation (continuance 
commitment). Kanter has cogently argued that commitment 
conjoins individual wants, needs, and experiences with the 
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demands of an organizational structure (see also Porter, 
Steers, Mowday, & Boulian, 1974). 

Beginning in the 1960s, the social sciences have offered two 
distinct perspectives on commitment. The first, advanced by 
H. S. Becker (1960) and based on the ideas of Schelling (I960), 
views commitment as the structural addition of "side bets/' 
or factors external to the career or work activity that make in- 
creasingly painful the abandonment of that career or line of 
activity. The Becker model represents a theory of motivation 
in which the actor, in justifying past and/or present actions to 
self and to others, evokes explanations that are external to ac- 
tual career considerations. Side bets are usually operationa- 
lized by such structural factors as age, race, years on the job, 
educational attainment (especially within a career specialty), 
marital status, and number of children. They have been 
shown by H. S. Becker (1960), Becker and Strauss (1956), and 
Alutto, Hrebiniak, and Alonzo (1973) to account for commit- 
ment, as indicated by attitudes toward quitting. 

In the second perspective, Ritzer and Trice (1969), Shoe- 
maker, Snizek, and Bryant (1977), and Stevens et al. (1978) 
have found greater support for a social psychological model 
that emphasizes satisfaction and solidarity as forces behind 
work commitment. For these investigators, factors intrinsic to 
the work, including a sense of satisfaction that one's work is 
meaningful and a feeling of collegiality with coworkers, bet- 
ter account for the continuance of career behavior than do ac- 
cumulated side bets. 

Shoemaker et al. (1977) suggest that side-bet variables may 
have greater explanatory power in terms of organizational 
commitment, while the strength of satisfaction/solidarity 
variables is greater in explaining career or occupational com- 
mitment, However, these authors contend that satisfac- 
tion/solidarity variables do an acceptable job of explaining 
organizational commitment as well Much evidence garnered 
from studies of cognitive dissonance (Festinger, 1964; Janis & 
Mann, 1977) also illustrates that actors who invest many re- 
sources in a career (e.g., side bets) are likely to convince them- 
selves that they also gain intrinsic satisfaction from their 
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work and their colleagues (satisfaction/ solidarity). Evidence 
presented by Stevens et al. (1978) has pointed to the possibil- 
ity that different commitment variables play differing roles 
throughout a worker's life cycle. Satisfaction and solidarity 
may be of greater importance in attracting an actor to a ca- 
reer, but side bets, as they accrue, become more influential 
later in the actor's work life. 

In her study of men and women in an industrial organiza- 
tion, Kanter (1977) proposes that, where blocked career mo- 
bility exists, workers tend to emphasize social relations over 
other factors (Ritzer & Trice's solidarity variable) as a basis 
for continued role relationships. In contrast, Dworkin and 
Chafetz (1983) maintain that in organizations characterized 
by very low levels of vertical mobility (not the relative immo- 
bility of Kanter' s respondents), idealism, such as seeing one's 
work as a calling, may be a significant factor in accounting for 
continuation behavior In this instance, then, immobility may 
heighten the significance of Ritzer and Trice's satisfac- 
tion/solidarity variable, It is apparent that the two ap- 
proaches are not mutually exclusive, and there is no necessity 
to choose between the side-bet and satisfaction/solidarity ap- 
proaches to commitment. Rather, these two perspectives may 
be conjoined to provide better insight into the mechanisms of 
work commitment, thereby providing us with a more general 
theory of commitment 

A Reexamination and Synthesis 

Dworkin (1982) has reexamined the samples from which 
the side-bet and the satisfaction/ solidarity models gain sup- 
port, and suggests an additional reason the two models may 
be part of a larger whole. The studies that support a side-bet 
hypothesis sampled individuals in semiprofessions, including 
nurses and classroom teachers, while data that give credibil- 
ity to the satisfaction/ solidarity thesis were gathered on per- 
sonnel managers and park rangers. The former group has 
specialized training that is not readily translatable into other 
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occupations or industries; the latter group has greater skill 
translatability. That is, outside of hospital or other medical 
settings and schools, nurses and teachers have few salable 
skills. In contradistinction, the skills of the personnel manager 
are generalizable to other industries and/or other fields 
where decision making on personnel matters is involved. 
Likewise, the manifold skills required of a forest ranger- 
knowledge of forestry, agriculture, public relations, fire fight- 
ing, conservation, and some police work— suggest t^at this is 
an occupation that does not limit career alternatives. What 
distinguishes the two classes of occupations, and thus the rel- 
ative influence of side-bet and solidarity/ satisfaction vari- 
ables, is the extent to which individuals in each occupation 
can translate their skills into other fields without substantial 
retraining. A high degree of overspecialization serves as a 
limiting factor to career alternatives. The reader may recog- 
nize that the distinction between high and low translatables 
corresponds closely to the distinction made by Gary Becker 
(1964, chap. 2) between specific and general training as in- 
vestments in human capital. 

Dworkin (1982) used coders to sort the various occupa- 
tional roles within the school district into those that were 
thought to have analogues in other economic sectors and 
those that did not. Occupations were thus categorized as ei- 
ther translatable or nontranslatable, with the former facilitat- 
ing easy career change and the latter mitigating career 
change. Teachers in the sciences, mathematics, business, in- 
dustrial arts, and bilingual programs were coded as translat- 
ables, while those in elementary classes and in the humanities 
and social sciences were coded as nontranslatables. 

Two separate analyses were conducted to discern the role 
of translatability on commitment attitudes and behaviors. In 
the first, a series of regression analyses were run comparing 
the relative power of side-bet versus satisfaction/ solidarity 
variables in explaining the desire to stay or to quit teaching. 
Among teachers who were not translatables, side-bet variables 
better explained the desire to stay or to quit, while among 
teachers who were translatables, the satisfaction/solidarity 
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variables better accounted for quitting or staying. Only 
slightly more than 8% of the nontranslatable teachers who 
were both dissatisfied with their jobs and wanted to quit actu- 
ally did quit teaching. By contrast, three-quarters of the trans- 
latables who were dissatisfied with their jobs and wanted to 
quit teaching actually did quit. Dworkin concludes that the 
two models of commitment both play roles in accounting for 
the desire to remain in a line of activity, with each moderated 
by the degree of translatability of the teacher. 



WHO WANTS TO QUIT TEACHING AND WHY? 

Numerous studies have suggested that burnout is a signifi- 
cant contributor to a teacher's desire to quit teaching (see, for 
example, Cherniss, 1980; Dworkin, 1985, 1987; Jackson et al., 
1986; Maslach, 1982). Many people consider teaching to be 
their "calling," and enter the career with the desire to make a 
difference in the lives of children. However, as we observed 
in Chapter 5, the bureaucratization of schooling, the deskill- 
ing of teachers, and the belief that nobody cares about educa- 
tion or teachers quickly cause their enthusiasm to flag. The 
majority of teachers who have burned out want to quit; how- 
ever, without alternative sources of employment, many teach- 
ers remain in schools long after their enthusiasm and sense of 
calling have evaporated. (We shall address the matter of 
teachers who want to quit but cannot somewhat later, under 
the rubric of teacher entrapment.) The Washington, D.C.- 
based Institute for Educational Leadership surveyed 400 
urban teachers and found seven groups of factors that de- 
press teacher morale and heighten the desire the leave teach- 
ing. Our own research has confirmed the widespread concern 
of teachers with these seven issues: physical conditions of the 
school, safety, resources, support staff, student behavior 
problems, testing, and poor leadership (Corcoran, Walker, & 
White, 1988, p. xi). 

Physical conditions. Teachers report problems with the phys- 
ical conditions of the schools, including inadequate repair 
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and maintenance of facilities and lack of space. In a study 
conducted in Houston, one group of teachers reported that 
the heating and air conditioning had been broken for two 
years in one of the buildings of a high school and that the 
principal had never investigated the teachers' complaints 
about the problem. The principal was mystified that there 
was a high turnover rate among teachers assigned to that 
building, but assumed that it had to do with idiosyncrasies 
among that group of teachers, including the replacements 
who also quit. 

Safety and student behavior. Safety is a serious .problem in 
inner-city schools. In fact, the Safe School Study reports that 
40% of the robberies and 36% of the assaults experienced by 
teenagers occur on school grounds. The report goes on to note 
that "the proportion of public secondary school teachers vic- 
timized by theft, attack, and robbery is roughly similar to 
those of students/' Additionally, "an estimated 12 percent of 
the nation's teachers have something stolen from them each 
month . . . and one-half of one percent of the teachers are 
physically attacked at school in a month's time" (National In- 
stitute of Education, 1978, p. 3). This translates to approxi- 
mately 130,000 teachers victimized by robbery or theft and 
5,200 teachers attacked each month across the nation. Re- 
cently, Dworkin et al. (1988) reported that more than 61% of 
urban teachers feel very stressed or fearful when they discipl- 
ine their students in the classroom, and more than 71% feel 
very stressed or are fearful when they discipline students in 
the halls. 

Resources. Urban school teachers do not have the necessary 
material and nonmaterial school resources to conduct their 
work, and often are deprived of many of the technological in- 
novations that could make their work easier. The families of 
children attending inner-city schools generally cannot afford 
many of the requisite school supplies, and district budgets are 
often also too meager to provide them. Teachers in our stud- 
ies have reported having to provide many school supplies out 
of their own money. Some teachers contribute as much as 10% 
of their meager salaries to supporting the needs of their 
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students. Districts that are too poor to provide school sup- 
plies also cannot afford computers, structured instructional 
programs, and other resources. 

Support staff. Not only is there a lack of school supplies, but 
there is a critical shortage of support staff. Urban teachers are 
expected to help children cope with a plethora of societal 
problems, including child abuse, drug and alcohol abuse, 
poverty, teenage pregnancy, and delinquency. However, 
there are so few school counselors in urban schools that 
caseloads often exceed 500 students per counselor. As such, 
counselors become merely paper pushers, and teachers are ex- 
pected to pick up the pieces. 

Testing. Districtwide testing policies have made teachers feel 
that they have little control over the content of their teaching. 
Most teachers feel pressure to teach to the test, regardless of 
what they believe the curricular content of their courses ought 
to be. While most teachers feel that they lack jurisdiction over 
what they teach, they still believe that they have control over how 
they teach when their classroom doors are closed. 

Leadership, Urban teachers have little confidence in their super- 
visors, principals, staff development personnel, or the leadership 
in their central offices. Most teachers feel that central office ad- 
ministrators are too concerned about appeasing legislators and 
voters ever to care about the needs of teachers (Dworkin, 1990a). 

When Louis Harris and Associates interviewed a national 
sample of teachers who had left teaching, they found that the 
combined effects of inadequate salaries and poor working 
conditions were the most important factors that drove teach- 
ers from schools. Additionally, respect, professional auton- 
omy, and the quality of resources and equipment were factors 
they valued in their new careers (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1987a, p. 21). 

Burnout and the Desire to Quit 

Just as not every teacher burns out, not all teachers want to 
quit. However, most of the characteristics of burned-out 
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teachers also fit teachers who want to quit. This is because, as 
studies have demonstrated, burnout is the single most impor- 
tant element in the desire to leave teaching. In fact, 36% of the 
total variance in the desire to quit teaching is a function of 
burnout. In two large studies of teachers in the Houston area, 
Dworkin (1987, 1990b) found that the association between 
burnout and plans to quit teaching was moderate and the 
causal influence fairly high. 1 Additionally, just as supportive 
principals break the linkage between stress and burnout, they 
also reduce the likelihood that a teacher will want to quit his 
or her job. 

Factors Beyond Burnout 

Other factors that affect the desire to quit teaching are those 
that either make the teaching job less rewarding or make job 
abandonment less punishing. In one study, Dworkin (1980) 
observed that white faculty were more likely to want to quit 
than black or Hispanic faculty; that younger teachers were 
more likely to express a desire to quit than were older teach- 
ers; that teachers assigned to campuses where they did not 
like the racial composition of the student body were more 
likely to want to quit than teachers not so assigned; that 
teachers who were racially isolated from the student bodies of 
their campuses (i.e., who belonged to a different racial group 
than the majority of their students) were more likely to want 
to quit than those who were not racially isolated; and that 
teachers whose parents had high-status occupations were 
more likely to want to quit than those whose parents held 
lower-status occupations. 

There are other push and pull factors as well. In another 
study, Dworkin (1987) found that inexperienced teachers 
were more likely to want to quit than were experienced teach- 
ers. Teachers in senior high schools were less likely to want to 
quit than either elementary school or junior high school 
teachers. Higher salaries were associated with a greater desire 
to remain than were lower salaries, and desire to remain was 
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also higher if a teacher's salary made up a major share of the 
total family income. Men were more likely lo want to quit 
teaching than were women, although those in this study were 
less likely actually to leave the profession than were women. 

Gender, race and ethnicity, and income, as well as non- 
teaching sources of income, all represent surrogate measures 
for alternative opportunities. Many female teachers have re- 
ported that they could always go back home and raise their 
children, an option rarely considered available to male teach- 
ers, whom society expects to remain in the labor force. In fact, 
one small study conducted . . the Houston Independent 
School District in 1978 noted tnat 48% of the married, white, 
middle-class female teachers with young children who quit 
that year elected to stay at home and care for their children; 
almost none of the married minority teachers with young 
children who quit did the same. Likewise, having low wages, 
a factor associated with inexperience, increases the likelihood 
that a job outside of teaching could provide comparable in- 
come. By contrast, quitting teaching represents significant 
costs to minorities and individuals from working-class back- 
grounds. This is because they and their parents expend a 
greater proportion of family economic resources in obtaining 
college degrees and teaching credentials than do more privi- 
leged groups. Further, there is greater status honor accorded 
to individuals who have experienced intergenerational mobil- 
ity than to those who have not; thus teachers from working- 
class backgrounds have experienced upward mobility, while 
those from professional and managerial backgrounds may be 
seen as immobile or downwardly mobile by entering teaching. 
Finally, those with privileged backgrounds are more likely to 
have influential friends and alternative career networks than 
those who do not have such backgrounds (for further clarifica- 
tion of these points, see Butler, 1976; Dworkin, 1980). 

Racial isolation, assignment to an undesirable school, an 
unsupportive principal, and unruly students (whether crying 
elementary school students or poorly socialized junior high 
school students) affect burnout, which, in turn, makes contin- 
uation and further commitment to teaching punishing. In 
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turn, the punishment exacerbates the desire to look for career 
alternatives to teaching. Additional push factors include ex- 
cessive paperwork, especially as mandated by educational re- 
form and the call for greater teacher accountability, the threat 
of competency testing, and the micromanagement of educa- 
tion by public watchdog groups and state legislatures, also in 
the name of educational reform (Dworkin, 1990b; Greater 
Houston Partnership, 1990; Rosenholtz, 1989). 

A new study by Rosenholtz and Simpson (1990) examined 
six workplace conditions (factors other than burnout) in Ten- 
nessee schools to determine their relative impacts on the com- 
mitment of teachers. The conditions included perceived 
effectiveness in producing desired learning outcomes in stu- 
dents ("performance efficacy"), intrinsic pride and satisfac- 
tion with the teaching role ("psychic rewards"), relative 
freedom from constraints by administrators ("task autonomy 
and discretion"), opportunities to acquire new knowledge 
( 'teachers' learning opportunities"), the presence and imple- 
mentation of rules for student conduct ("managing students' 
behavior"), and supportiveness of the principal ("principal 
buffering"). The researchers found that the six organizational 
dimensions did not have uniform effects on teacher commit- 
ment; rather, the magnitude of the effect of each organiza- 
tional factor varied with years of teaching experience. 
Principal buffering is most important for teachers with from 1 
to 5 years' experience, task discretion and autonomy is most 
important for teachers with moderate levels of experience (6 
to 10 years), and performance efficacy as well as task discre- 
tion and autonomy had the most impact on the commitment 
of teachers with 11 or more years' experience. This study sup- 
ports an earlier observation by Stevens et al. (1978) that the 
factors that produce work commitment among newer em- 
ployees are different in kind from those that engender com- 
mitment among more senior employees. New, idealistic 
teachers who are not as confident of their teaching and class- 
room management abilities need more support from their 
principals than do more experienced teachers, who demand 
greater degrees of professional autonomy. However, the most 
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senior teachers want autonomy and a sense of efficacy— a 
sense that their work is meaningful and the investments they 
have made in a career have been worthwhile. 

The^Importance of Salaries 

Finally, it is appropriate to examine more fully the effect of 
teachers' salaries upon plans to quit. The National Education 
Association (1987a) reports that low salaries are a major ob- 
stacle to attracting and keeping top teachers. A 1982 Gallup 
poll collected for Phi Delta Kappan reported that the general 
public thought that teachers' salaries were the main reason 
teachers were quitting, and urged states to address the prob- 
lem (Gallup, 1982, p. 46). A 1980 Gallup poll reported that 
62.2% of Americans felt that school financing, including the 
issue of teachers' salaries, was the public's principal concern 
about education (Elam & Gough, 1980). 

A Metropolitan Life Insurance Company study conducted 
by Louis Harris and Associates (1985) shows that salaries are 
a major concern of teachers and that those who quit teaching 
often state that higher salaries were the most important pull 
to their new jobs. Teacher pay is an important issue in educa- 
tion; low teaching salaries, combined with 9- or 10-month 
paychecks, do discourage many from entering the career. 
However, among teachers who are thinking about quitting 
but who have not as yet left teaching, school resources and 
working conditions, professional respect, collegiality among 
administrators, and work-load factors are much more impor- 
tant than salary (Dworkin, 1987; Elam & Gough, 1980). Re- 
cently, an article in the Houston Chronicle reported that 57% of 
the Texas teachers planning on quitting in 1990 listed work- 
ing conditions as the major factor in their decisions, while 
only 24% spoke of money ("Teachers' Report Cards," 1990). 
Although an offer of a large increase in salary is likely to lead 
most workers to abandon one job for another, small to moder- 
ate salary increases in the absence of the push factors (espe- 
cially burnout, lack of collegial and administrative support, 
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and the like) are not likely to have an effect. Salary has a 
greater recruitment effect than retention effect; high salaries 
can attract people, but high salaries accompanied by ill treat- 
ment cease to be an incentive to remaining in teaching. 

In one study of Houston teachers the regression coefficient 
for the effect of salary on the desire to quit teaching was so 
tiny that there was not enough money in a school budget to 
persuade teachers who wanted to quit to remain in teaching. 
A pay increase of at least $18,518 was needed to produce a 
slight change in attitudes toward quitting (Dworkin, 1987, p. 
55). What this really means is that there is little variance in 
salaries and much variance in the desire to quit. Thus salary 
differences do not account for differences in the desire to quit 
teaching. If there were significant differences within the range 
of teachers' salaries, salary might have a greater effect upon 
attitudes toward quitting. However, in most urban districts 
the range is quite narrow. Lortie (1975) has observed that 
teaching is one of those few professions in which the ultimate 
income is no more than twice the starting income. Ornstein 
(1980) points to the fact that during the 1970s teachers' sala- 
ries doubled, but the inflation rate rose so much that in con- 
stant dollars teachers were earning nearly $1,500 less in 1980 
than in 1970. 

Today it is not uncommon for new urban public school 
teachers to earn about $20,500 with a bachelor's degree, 
$21,500 with a master's degree, and $22,000 with a doctorate, 
and for their counterparts with 20 years' experience to earn 
$29,500, $33,500, and $36,500, respectively (Houston Indepen- 
dent School District report of salaries for 1989-1990 academic 
year). In some districts these represent high salaries. By con- 
trast, salaries for beginning assistant professors in the social 
sciences (also with doctorates) start at more than $32,000, 
while senior faculty with 20 or more years' experience on 
average earn approximately $60,000. These salaries are all 
based on 9-month contracts (Dworkin, 1990b), and compara- 
ble salaries can be found throughout academia (American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 1989). Starting salaries for 
engineers, graduates with business degrees, and lawyers are 
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all higher than those of senior teachers with doctorates. This 
disadvantage of teachers with doctorates holds true even 
when adjusted for the fact that teachers have 9- or 10-month 
contracts. 

One must realize, however, that teachers are not drawn to 
their careers in quest of wealth. In another study involving 
urban and suburban teachers in the Houston area (Dworkin, 
1990a), teachers were asked if they would quit teaching if 
they were offered another job (outside of teaching) that gave 
them slight increases in pay, freedom and autonomy, status, 
responsibilities, and friendliness of coworkers. While 29.5% 
said that they would leave with a slight increase in pay, many 
more, between 54.7% and 59.1%, said that they would leave 
with slight increases in freedom and autonomy, status, responsi- 
bilities, and friendliness of coworkers. The differences between 
salary and the other factors were statistically significant. 



ACTUAL QUITTING BEHAVIOR 

During the 1950s the teacher turnover rate nationally aver- 
aged 17%. The 1960s and 1970s saw that percentage drop 
somewhat. However, the 1980s and projections for the 1990s 
suggest that where education reform has been implemented 
the percentages have risen or will rise above previous levels. 

The best studies of teacher turnover follow cohorts of teach- 
ers (groups who entered teaching in the same year and are 
thus subject to similar historical effects). Charters (1970) stud- 
ied a cohort of new Oregon teachers from 1962 through 1966. 
By the end of the first year more than one-fifth of the men and 
one-third of the women had quit. By the end of the fifth year, 
60% of the men and 72% of the women had left teaching, not 
simply changed districts. 

A series of teacher cohort studies in the St. Louis schools 
were conducted from the end of the 1960s through the mid- 
1980s (see Anderson & Mark, 1977; Mark & Anderson, 1978, 
1985). Eight successive cohorts monitored between 1968 and 
1975 reflected an interesting pattern. Earlier cohorts were 
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more likely to quit than were later cohorts. Within a cohort, 
the rate of turnover diminished with each successive year. 
While more than one-third of the new teachers in the 1968 co- 
hort had quit in their first year, less than one-fifth of the new 
teachers in the 1975 cohort had quit within their first year. 
The 1985 analysis, which traces cohorts from 1969 through 
1982, indicates that about 50% of all the teachers quit within 
less than five years. 

In the earlier turnover study by Charters (1970), women 
were more likely to quit than were men; however, the Mark 
and Anderson studies suggest gender parity in turnover rates. 
Earlier studies reflected a pronounced tendency among 
women in the early 1960s and before to remain in the labor 
force only until they were married. The feminist movement, 
growing rates of divorce and single parenthood, normative 
acceptance of married women in the labor market, and, most 
significantly, the fact that a middle-class life-style is now 
often plausible only for two-earner families have done much 
to bring female turnover rates into parity with male rates. In 
fact, because there still remain inequalities in job opportuni- 
ties for wom^i, turnover rates for male teachers now exceed 
those of female teachers. 

Citing studies by Weaver (1978) and Murnane and Phillips 
(1981), Mark and Anderson (1985) suggest two alternative ex- 
planations for the gender differences in turnover rates since 
the mid-1970s. Data suggest that the teacher glut of that de- 
cade, occasioned in part by the exit of much of the baby-boom 
generation from public schools, may have meant that schools 
could be more choosy about whom they tenured and permit- 
ted to remain in teaching. An oversupply of teachers would 
also mean that fewer men would seek employment in a tradi- 
tionally female occupation, as their chances of employment 
are diminished. It also means that those who elect to enter 
teaching may do so not because it is an easy occupation in 
which to find placement, but because they actually wish to be 
teachers. Additionally, there is growing evidence that more 
recent cohorts of teachers are less academically able than ear- 
lier cohorts (Darling-Hammond, 1984; Schlechty & Vance, 
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1981; Vance & Schlechty, 1982; Weaver, 1978). Lower aca- 
demic ability may be associated with diminished chances of 
receiving a continuing contract, especially if there is a pool of 
replacements available in the colleges of education and an 
oversupply of teachers. 

Heyns (1990) warns against assuming that teacher turnover 
rates necessarily reflect the permanent loss to schools of 
groups of trained teachers. Using the National Longitudinal 
Survey of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) data base, a 
panel study that monitors some 20,000 former high school se- 
niors, Heyns reports that "for a large number of teachers, 
leaves or breaks of 1 or 2 years are customary and accepted 
practice" (p. 131). Heyns found that 1,100 of the former high 
school seniors sampled in 1972 trained to become teachers (p. 
129). This produced a weighted estimate of 211,000 trained 
teachers in the cohort, of whom 74% never entered teaching, 
54% quit teaching, and almost 33% reentered teaching. 
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Why Intention to Quit Does Not Always Produce Quitting 

It is common for teachers' unions to survey their members 
to determine the percentage who claim that they plan to leave 
teaching by the end of the current school year. If the percent- 
ages are high, the unions report to the press that, unless cer- 
tain concessions are made to teachers, the districts will face 
insurmountable shortfalls in the supply of teachers for the 
next school year. The press responds by decrying that stu- 
dents will either be turned away from schools or that class 
sizes in the coming fall will be so large that educational goals 
will be thwarted. While it might seem that the intention to 
quit teaching would be an excellent predictor of actual quit- 
ting behavior, in point of fact it is not. In one study, attitudes 
toward quitting teaching were enumerated from a random 
sample of 3,444 urban teachers (Dworkin, 1987), Over the sub- 
sequent five years (the data were collected between 1977 and 
1982), school district data were used to determine which 
teachers in the sample actually quit the district and/or teaching. 
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It should be noted that monitoring of cohorts of teachers for 
five years is typical of turnover studies. It also should be rec- 
ognized that forecasting the distant future is unrealistic, and 
thus quitting during the five-year period neither ensures that 
a person might not return to teaching at some later date (see 
Heyns, 1990) nor mandates that someone who does not quit 
will never quit. Of the 3,444 teachers in the sample, 798 
(23.1%) stated that they were planning to quit teaching. How- 
ever, of those planning to quit, only 232 (29.1%) actually had 
left teaching within the five-year period. Furthermore, the ob- 
tained correlation between plans to quit and actual quitting is 
only .102 (Dworkin, 1987, p. 57). 

There are many reasons for the weak correlation between 
intention to quit and actual quitting behavior. First, actually 
quitting a job depends for most people on having an alterna- 
tive job available that offers comparable quality of life, stan- 
dard of living, and psychic rewards of status and satisfaction. 
The role of unemployment is not an equitable exchange for 
the abandonment of a hated teaching job. As one teacher in- 
terviewed noted, "Teaching, even when you can't stand the 
students or the administration, certainly beats not eating." 

As noted earlier, many teachers have skills that are limited 
to working with a youthful clientele and are thus not in high 
demand by the private sector. When teachers have amassed 
numerous investments or side bets in their careers and have 
few salable skills useful to employers outside of education, 
they are likely to be forced to remain in teaching. Thus the de- 
sire to quit does not explain much of the variance in actual 
quitting behavior. The association between intention to quit 
and actual quitting is symmetrical, which means not only that 
people who say they want to quit do not do so, but also that 
people who do not say they want to quit actually leave. 

Over a five-year period many things can occur, including 
changing structural, economic, and personal factors, that can 
affect attitudes and behaviors. However, one relevant social 
structural element in the actual likelihood for teachers who 
said they did not want to quit to do so is a product of the de- 
mographics of the teaching population. A disproportionate 
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number of all teachers (about 75%) are women, and many are 
married women whose career plans are affected by their 
husbands' career decisions and job circumstances. Because 
our society has not adequately addressed issues of compara- 
ble worth (Bose & Spitz, 1987; England, Chassie, & McCor- 
mack, 1982; England & Dunn, 1988; Wittig & Lowe, 1989), 
women tend to be paid less for their economic activities than 
men, especially if they work in predominantly female occupa- 
tions (England, 1984). Therefore, married women are likely to 
be earning less than their husbands and, for economic reasons 
alone, husbands' job constraints, including corporate trans- 
fers and out-migration to seek new or better employment op- 
portunities when the labor market becomes tight, tend to take 
precedence over the wives'. When one considers the fact that 
the advantage in family power remains vested with the hus- 
band (Blumberg, 1979; Chafetz, 1980, 1984), it is clear that 
whenever the husband's job situation is at odds with the 
wife's, this tends to mean acquiescence by the wife in quitting 
a school district job and moving with her husband. 

There seems to be a demographic anomaly in the analysis 
of turnover data on teachers. The data that are based upon 
urban districts show that men are more likely to want to 
quit teaching, but that women are more likely to quit 
(Dworkin, 1987). The studies by Charters (1970) and those 
by Mark and Anderson (1978, 1985; Anderson & Mark, 
1977) also reflect higher turnover rates by women than by 
men. However, surveys by Louis Harris (1985), Mark and 
Anderson (1985), and Heyns (1990) also show higher turn- 
over rates by men than by women. Heyns's (1990) analysis 
of the fifth wave of the NLS-72 data found that the greater 
likelihood of men quitting than women can be explained by 
grade level. High school teachers, who are more likely to be 
male and "translatables," are the source of gender differ- 
ences in turnover rates. When turnover rates are hi* ier for 
women than for men, three factors are operative: Women 
have the alternative of staying at home; as noted, women 
are more swayed by factors that affect their husbands' jobs 
than vice versa; and, finally, men have a greater chance of 
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escaping the classroom and entering administrative positions 
in school systems than do women. 

The apparent reversal in turnover demographics may re- 
flect a complex of factors now operating in urban society. 
First, career opportunities outside of teaching, nursing, and 
secretarial work are greater for women than they were one or 
two decades ago. Therefore, more of the talented women who 
might have left teaching elect never to enter teaching at all. 
Darling-Hammond (1984), Vance and Schlechty (1982), and 
Dworkin (1987) have noted that those individuals, regardless 
of gender, who enter colleges of education, become teachers, 
and stay in teaching come from those who score lower on col- 
lege entrance examinations. Second, urban teaching is increas- 
ingly becoming a minority and minority female occupation, 
and will continue to be so into the next century, especially as 
the percentage of black males entering college is declining 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1989). Minorities, and especially 
minority women, have fewer networks that can help them 
find alternative professional or higher-paying careers; they 
also sacrifice more to get to college and earn teaching creden- 
tials than do majority group members. For many, teaching 
represents intergenerational upward mobility (Dworkin, 1980). 
Third, turnover rates for white, middle-class women remain 
quite high in urban schools. These women are both afraid to 
teach in inner-city schools and dislike having to drive consid- 
erable distances from their white, suburban neighborhoods 
to the inner city (Dworkin, 1987). Finally, divorce rates and 
the numbers of single-parent families have increased over 
the past two decades and are highest among black women. 
With fewer sources of alternative income, single parents and 
unmarried minority women who enter teaching are least 
likely to quit, regardless of the job circumstances. It is thus 
possible to explain the anomaly in gender and turnover. 
Women did quit at higher rates than men, and it may be true 
that white, married women continue to quit at higher rates 
than any group. However, as more teachers experience mari- 
tal breakup and as urban schools experience an increase in 
the minority female teaching population, aggregate statistics 
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will show that now and into the near future men are more 
likely to quit teaching than women. 

Additional demographic factors associated with quitting in- 
clude differentials in years of teaching experience and grade 
level taught. Mark and Anderson (1985), Louis Harris and Asso- 
ciates (1985), and Dworkii/(1987) report that the likelihood of 
quitting diminishes with years of experience. In the Louis Harris 
survey, 46% of the teachers who quit had less than 10 years' ex- 
perience, compared with only 22% of the current teaching popu- 
lation (see National Education Association, 1987a, p. 21). 

Grade level taught is also associated with rates of quitting. 
Dworkin's (1987) survey of urban teachers found that high 
school teachers were the least likely to want to quit and actually 
to quit teaching. By contrast, elementary school teachers were 
the most vulnerable to quitting. Three explanations for the 
lower turnover rates among high school teachers include that 
they are more likely to have advanced degrees in their special- 
ization, thereby making for a career investment or side bet; that 
they are higher paid than are elementary teachers; and that high 
school teaching is less stressful, given that teachers do not inter- 
act with the same children all day, that they have off periods, 
and that the students are somewhat better behaved (see the ear- 
lier discussion on burnout and grade level). High school teach- 
ers are also more likely to join unions than are elementary 
school teachers (Dworkin, 1987), and union members are more 
likely to consider themselves to be professionals and less likely 
to quit (Bacharach, Bamberger, & Conley, 1990; Donnenworth & 
Cox, 1978; Falk, Grimes, & Lord, 1982; Fox & Wince, 1976). 

Surveys of teachers who have quit the field of education re- 
veal that quitting behavior is driven by all of the variables 
that affect burnout and the desire to quit teaching, including 
the issues reported earlier from the investigation by the Insti- 
tute for Educational Leadership (Corcoran et aL, 1988). 2 
Teachers who quit complain about lack of administrative sup- 
port; they report that they are burned out; and they speak of 
excessive paperwork and lack of concern about schooling by 
students, their parents, and even by school officials (Dworkin, 
1987). Teachers who quit have a strong sense that what they 
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are doing is meaningless and that they are powerless to effect 
changes to improve their lot. Teacher respondents in the 
Louis Harris and Associates (1985) survey for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company shared the same perceptions. 
Other points made by the former teachers who were inter- 
viewed in the Harris survey are that salaries are inadequate, 
working conditions a* ? poor, supplies and resources are inade- 
quate, and the occupation is not respected. The National Educa- 
tion Association (1987a) adds that low salaries and 9- or 
10-month contracts have caused many tearh&rs to have to 
moonlight to supplement their incomes. The NEA cites a De- 
partment of Labor survey finding that male teachers are more 
likely to have to moonlight than any other group of workers in 
any occupation (Stinson, 1986). While the average rate of moon- 
lighting for all employed workers in the United States is 5.4%, 
male teachers have a moonlighting rate of between 16% and 
19%, and the percentage of women who moonlight is increasing. 



TEACHER ENTRAPMENT: 
A DOUBLE BIND FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

Earlier we observed that the percentage of teachers who want 
to quit teaching is several times greater than the percentage of 
teachers who actually do quit, even when one allows teachers 
five years to find other careers. With each additional year a 
teacher remains in the public schools, side bets and other invest- 
ments build up to make actual quitting more and more costly 
and problematic. When teachers indicate that they intend to quit 
and then do not, we may describe them as potentially en- 
trapped. When they make efforts to leave, but remain in teach- 
ing anyway, we have evidence of actual entrapment. 

From the study of a random sample of 3,444 urban teachers 
(Dworkin, 1982), we noted that slightly over 29% of those 
who wanted to quit did so. Thus about 71% could be termed 
potentially entrapped. That study did not assess the percent- 
age of teachers who made attempts to quit— that is, the per- 
centage of actual entrapment. However, the newer data, 
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collected to assess the impact of educational reform on teach- 
ers in urban and suburban schools, did measure actual en- 
trapment (Dworkin, 1990b), Nearly 37% of the teachers 
sampled indicated that they had attempted to leave teaching, 
but had failed to find alternative careers. In some instances 
the teachers would have had to abandon their educational in- 
vestments or undergo significant retraining, Becoming a 
salesclerk was an example of the former, while entering a new 
profession or semiprofession, usually after a return to a uni- 
versity, characterized the latter, A total of 56,3% of all teach- 
ers in the sample felt that they would need retraining in order 
to have new careers that paid at least as well as teaching, 
even though nearly all of the teachers felt that teaching did 
not pay well. For other teachers the exigencies of the labor 
market and their spouses' jobs prevented them from leaving. 

Entrapment represents a problem for both teachers and school 
districts. It is a human problem for the teacher, as there are 
many personal, emotional, and psychophysical costs associated 
with the continuation of a line of work that is disliked, or even 
hated. It is an organizational problem for schools for several rea- 
sons. First, it becomes all the more difficult for districts to intro- 
duce programs aimed at helping children to learn more 
effectively and not drop out of school when they must rely upon 
unenthusiastic teachers to implement those programs, As dis- 
cussed in earlier chapters, students who drop out often feel that 
their teachers do not care about them; for students assigned to 
teachers who hate their jobs, but are entrapped, this is no mis- 
perception. Second, teacher entrapment exacerbates staffing 
problems. School districts that count on turnover to balance 
budgets through the replacement of higher-paid teachers with 
lower-paid new teachers discover that some of the teachers they 
might like to see quit do not. 



Entrapment in an Era of Teacher Shortages 

We have observed that turnover rates among teachers are 
higher than in many other occupations in which women are 
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concentrated, although somewhat lower than in some other 
semiprofessions. Studies by Mason (1961), Pavalko (1965, 
1970), Charters (1970), and Mark and Anderson (1978, 1985; 
Anderson & Mark, 1977) note the relatively high turnover 
rates among new teachers. This has been a problem for de- 
cades. In fact, the issue of teacher turnover has been a topic of 
discussion by the U.S. Office of Education since the 1960s and 
even by Willard Waller in the 1930s. 

During the late 1970s and very early 1980s, when the baby- 
boom generation was no longer in public schools, but before 
urban districts had to become preoccupied with youthful ref- 
ugee populations from Latin America, the Caribbean, and 
Asia, some researchers were concerned with strategies to re- 
duce the teacher glut by prolonging the number of years that 
preservice teachers remained in colleges of education 
(Stinnett & Henson, 1982). In fact, the supply of public school 
teachers exceeded demand by 88.7% (National Education As- 
sociation, 1983), and districts spoke of declining shortfalls in 
the supply and demand of teachers. At that point, the Na- 
tional Education Association, in an effort to protect its mem- 
bership, urged that districts calculate supply and demand in 
terms of "quality education," which factors in the need for 
smaller class sizes, special education and bilingual education 
teachers, the temporary replacement of teachers with substan- 
dard skills who could return to college to retrain, increases in 
the number of courses offered by schools, reduction of the 
number of teachers misassigned relative to their specializa- 
tions, and the demands created by nursery school, pre- 
kindergarten, and kindergarten programs. Using their 
measure of "quality education," the NEA predicted a shortfall 
in the 1980s of 38.5%. 

National studies issued during the 1980s, including those 
by the National Commission on Excellence in Education 

(1983) , the RAND Corporation (Darling-Hammond, 1984), the 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy (1986), the 
Holmes Group (1986), the National Science Foundation 

(1984) , and the National Education Association (1987b), de- 
cried the co ning shortage of teachers (especially those with 
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translatable skills such as those in the sciences and mathemat- 
ics) that will continue into the next century. The National Ed* 
ucation Association (1987b, p. 25) cites one of the most 
complete of the state studies/ California's PACE (Policy Anal- 
ysis for California Education) study, which projected a short- 
fall of 167,000 teachers in that state by 1994-1995. 

When there was an oversupply of teachers, teacher entrap- 
ment created some difficulties for schools, but the exit of 
translatables could be overcome by the recruitment of new 
faculty. Districts could be very choosy about their replace- 
ments. However, with teacher shortages, schools must often 
do without replacements for teachers who quit at the same 
time they must contend with some portion of the teaching 
population who are entrapped. They are in a double bind. 
Some portion of the teachers they want to keep leave and can- 
not be replaced, and some portion of the teachers they would 
like to have leave stay, and districts cannot afford to encour- 
age their departure because of the absence of replacements. 

NOTES 

1. The obtained correlation between burnout and plans to quit teaching is 
between .59 and .60, while the b value for the effect size of burnout on plans 
to quit (an estimate of the causal influence of burnout on plans to quit) is .81 
and .85. The b values can be read as follows: For each unit of increase in 
burnout there is more than four-fifths of a unit of increase in the desire to quit 
teaching. 

2. A caveat must be invoked when one studies employees who quit and 
then asks them to explain their decisions. Reliance upon retrospective 
histories often means selective perception. Fint, individuals who have 
already quit are likely to need to rationalize the correctness of their actions 
and to blame job conditions or their employers for leading them to quit. They 
are also likely to remember only the bad things that happened. Second, when 
former employees speak about how unsupportive their superordinates and 
coworkers were, it is difficult to establish the directionality of the causal 
arrow. Did lack of support cause them to dislike their jobs and quit, or did 
they dislike their jobs first and then read lack of support into the actions of 
their fellow employees? These questions are impossible to answer without 
longitudinal analysis— something that has never been done in studies of 
turnover. 
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Our explanation of the continued problems in schooling uti- 
lizes the concepts of structural strain and alienation. That is, 
our theory posits that macroscopic changes such as those dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2 make demands for change in the form 
and content of all social institutions, including schools. If the 
institutions lag significantly behind the macroscopic changes, 
individuals will be unsuccessful in attaining either the career 
and life goals that they set for themselves or the goals that the 
institutions hold are attainable through conformity with 
norms espoused in the institutions. Eventually, individuals 
come to recognize that the failure they experience is due to 
flaws in the institutions rather than personal shortcomings. 
Depending upon opportunities, individuals may elect to re- 
ject the institutions and the normative systems that support 
them— they may give up on the institutions. 

We begin our theoretical approach by describing the two 
central problems that define the core of this book: (a) the 
specification of structural and organizational factors that 
weaken the fit between schooling in the United States and the 
goals and needs of students and teachers, hence creating 
strains; and (b) the mechanisms and processes by which stu- 
dents and teachers come to realize that schools fail to meet 
their expectations or facilitate the attainment of their goals, 
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hence producing alienation from school. It is tempting to ex- 
plain teacher and student outcomes differently. After all, 
teachers voluntarily enter schools as participants in a paid 
labor force; students are mandated to attend school and are 
not paid for their work. However, we believe, as do Firestone 
and Rosenblum (1988), that teachers and students influence 
each other. Further, we have seen in Chapters 3 through 6 
that teachers and students similarly conclude that schools fail 
them because nobody cares. Their sense of alienation derives 
from feelings of meaninglessness and powerlessness. Thus, 
while slightly different variables make up the constructs we 
use to explain why teachers burn out and quit and students 
tune out and drop out, the constructs themselves are nonethe- 
less the same. These constructs all speak to the alienating 
forces operating in American education. 

ALIENATION THEORY: A GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The concept of alienation has been of central significance in 
the social sciences and has been evoked frequently to explain 
individual and collective reactions to a vast array of social 
problems. When applied to individual behavior, alienation 
frequently is viewed as a perceived disjuncture between ex- 
pectations with regard to a role or an activity and actual expe- 
rience within that role or activity. Although not inherently 
functionalist in nature, because alienation theory can point to 
contradictions in the social structure, the most widely pro- 
posed functionalist model of disjuncture has been termed 
strain theory, and is best represented by the work of Robert 
Merton (1968). 

The Genesis of Strain 

In Merton' s conceptualization, structural strain issues from 
a gap between culturally prescribed goals and structurally or 
institutionally available mc ns to attaining such goals. The 
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gap is perceptual and real That is, cultural goals are univer- 
sals and are inculcated in the socialization of societal mem- 
bers. However, access to the necessary means for attaining the 
goals is not universal; it is stratified, or differentially allo- 
cated across the social structure. In fact, the concept of strati- 
fication implies both the scarcity of means and resources for 
attaining such means and an invidious evaluation of those 
who are found lacking in both means and resources. Individ- 
ually, the personal experience of such disjuncture is mani- 
fested in a range of emotions from rage to despair. Behavioral 
reactions range from routinized behavior to deviance. The 
image of the worker who mindlessly plods along doing his or 
her work represents one extreme, while norm-violating be- 
havior, and even crime, represents the other. 

However, linking these reactions to their cause has been 
difficult. Just as educational researchers could not initially 
identify the links between cultural difference and educational 
disadvantage, sociologists have struggled to articulate a series 
of translation mechanisms in their conceptualization of strain 
and alienation theory. One problem is the manner in which 
values and acceptable means are specified and understood. 
Another difficulty involves the specification of the process by 
which individuals come to recognize that there are dis- 
junctures between goals and means* A third hindrance is that 
the investigator must identify elements that lead individuals 
to conclude that the source of strain is within the social order 
or within personal failure— that is, the mechanism that leads 
to system blame or self-blame. 

Recently, Farnworth and Leiber (1989) have offered a new 
operationalization of strain theory in their study of the factors 
that account for juvenile delinquency (and presumably other 
forms of juvenile deviance, including, perhaps, even dropout 
behavior). These authors note that Merton's original concep- 
tualization assumed that cultural goals were universally held 
and that access to the means of achieving those goals was dif- 
ferentially allocated within the social structure. A wide array 
of social scientists have raised serious questions about the 
universality of goals, although Farnworth and Leiber cogently 
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observe that pecuniary goals are probably widely held. Those 
who have tested the Mertonian model on school-aged youth 
and found it lacking have tended to operationalize the dis- 
juncture between goals and means in terms of educational as* 
pirations and expectations, because young people— especially 
lower-income youth— often have only vague career aspira- 
tions and little idea of the education necessary to attain the 
jobs they desire (Coleman et al,, 1966; Moreno & Dworkin, 
1988, 1989). Strain theory based upon educational goals and 
attainments would have predicted higher rates of delin- 
quency among youth whose educational goals have out- 
stripped their ability to attain such educational goals. 
However, Hirschi (1969) and Liska (1981) have each observed 
not only that delinquents often have educational goals com- 
mensurate with their educational attainment, but that those 
young people whose goals for education are higher than their 
actual attainment are no more likely to be delinquent than 
young people with nondisjunctive goals and attainments. Al- 
ternatively, it is possible that deviance can be found among 
those youth whose educational attainments and educational 
aspirations are equal if the individuals do not value educa- 
tion, if they believe that education is irrelevant as a route to 
attaining valued goals, or if the content of educational train- 
ing is not career directed. 

In their analysis, Farnworth and Leiber (1989) argue that an 
appropriate test of strain theory should be the link between a 
desired goal (such as upward mobility, money, the good life, 
steady employment, satisfying work) and the means to such a 
goal (such as access to college or the acquisition of skills in 
school that can produce a good-paying job). That is, they 
argue against previous researchers who have looked at the 
perceived gap between educational aspirations and educa- 
tional expectations as the true source of alienation. They do so 
because the earlier approach ignores goals and aspirations 
and assumes that individuals can specify the intervening con- 
ceptual linkages between schooling and careers— for example, 
that students would observe that doing well in school enables 
them to acquire requisite cognitive, communicative, and 
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quantitative ski.'ls that they will be able to use in the future to 
be successful in some unspecified activity/ rather than saying 
that doing well in school gets them a good job. While educa- 
tion may actually function that way, few students use such a 
view in their preparations for the future. 

The match between goals and means to goals that is used to 
describe student behavior is equally viable in describing 
teacher actions. Teachers enter a career in teaching for many 
reasons, including that it is a relatively secure, paying job, it 
provides a sense of fulfillment, it permits one to work with 
children, it allows one to continue in school, it may provide 
one an opportunity to become occupationally upwardly mo- 
bile relative to one's parents, and so on (see Lortie, 1975, for 
an itemization of other motives to enter teaching). While 
teaching might also prepare a person for parenthood— or con- 
vince him or her that parenthood is an inappropriate choice — 
it is not useful to evoke such a means/access to means model 
to explain why teachers quit their jobs. Likewise, considering 
that teacher entrapment is prevalent because teachers have 
few salable skills to permit them to enter other career lines 
without retraining (see Chapter 6), teaching ought not be con- 
sidered a route to other goals. The means-ends schema per- 
mits the exploration of the extent to which the organization of 
schooling facilitates or impedes the attainment of any of the 
stated goals of teachers. 

Reference Groups 

How is the awareness of disjunctures between goals and 
means communicated to individuals? For an answer we need to 
turn to reference group theory to inform models of social strain. 
Reference group theory also suggests that a significant linkage 
exists between the social constructions and definitions that 
emerge from student-teacher interactions and the likelihood that 
students and teachers will fail or succeed in school. 

Reference groups are made up of individuals or groups of 
individuals that a person knows, or knows about, who serve 
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as role models, frames of reference, and standards of judg- 
ment and comparison in the formation of attitudes, images 
(including self-images), and decisions to act. Reference 
groups can even be models of inappropriate action (Francis, 
1963, calls these "anti-models"). Three functions of reference 
groups have been isolated (see Hyman, 1942; Kelley, 1952; 
Merton & Kitt, 1950; Shibutani, 1955; Stouffer, Suchman, 
Devinney, Star, & Williams, 1949). Reference groups serve a 
comparative function, in which individuals compare their situa- 
tions with those of referent others and decide whether they 
are better or worse off. Alternatively, reference groups can 
serve a normative function, in which reference group members 
reward or punish individuals to maintain conforming behav- 
ior. Finally, they perform a gatekeeping function, whereby ac- 
cess to new roles and statuses is controlled by the reference 
group. The concept of reference groups is useful in accounting 
for the three transmission mechanism problems of strain theory. 
Reference groups help to provide mechanisms that communi- 
cate goals and access to goals, mechanisms that communicate 
disjuncture, and mechanisms that attribute blame to the individ- 
ual or deflect such blame to the social structure. 

The three kinds of reference group functions produce dis- 
tinctive perceptions about one's social world. Comparative 
reference groups permit individuals to determine whether or 
not they are advantaged or deprived relative to other individ- 
uals. That is, when individuals compare their experiences and 
positions with others and discover that others are relatively 
advantaged, they become more aware of personal deprivation 
and may feel anger and frustration. Different comparative ref- 
erence groups will produce different perceptions. For exam- 
ple, when minority or low-income students compare their 
school experiences with majority and middle-income stu- 
dents, and discover that they have had more pejorative treat- 
ment by teachers, lower grades, and less rewarding school 
experiences, they come to ask whether school is really just for 
majority or more affluent students, not for them. By contrast, 
comparisons with like-status individuals may produce a per- 
ception that everyone gets treated the same way in school. 
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The perception of relative deprivation and the anger that fol- 
lows can be focused or enhanced by normative and gatekeeping 
reference groups. These groups define appropriate expectations 
for individuals of different statuses. In a sense, they enforce 
sumptuary norms— norms about appropriate behaviors, aspira- 
tions, expectations, and styles associated with differenjfc^social 
classes or other hierarchica social groupings. Reliance upon 
dominant groups and higher socioeconomic status groups for 
explanations of relative deprivation may lead one to conclude 
that the advantaged are simply smarter or that they work 
harder. Interaction with other disadvantaged individuals may 
lead one to assume that the system gives preferential treatment 
to people who enter school from privileged backgrounds. In es- 
sence, normative and comparative reference groups help one to 
create self-blame or system-blame explanations for school fail- 
ure. Teachers tend to blame students' disadvantaged positions 
on the students' own shortcomings. Self-blame permits teachers 
to say, "If at first you don't succeed, try, try again," or to criti- 
cize students for failure with statements such as "When J was in 
school, I worked hard." Ginsberg and Newman (1985) report 
that a majority of all new teachers they interviewed believed 
that children fail because they are lazy, not because they are dis- 
advantaged relative to others. Of course, a few decades ago, be- 
fore they learned that it was not fashionable, teachers blamed 
the poorer performance of disadvantaged and minority children 
on their biologically inferior genetic backgrounds. Others used 
the cultures of minority group children to explain their poor 
performance. Dworkin (1968) interviewed several teachers in 
Los Angeles who reported that if they punished Mexican- Amer- 
ican children whenever they spoke Spanish, they would be able 
to free them from their culture and the children would then suc- 
ceed in school. 

Teachers clearly can serve as a significant reference group, 
although their impact may not be as great as that of parents 
and peers. However, the content of teacher messages to chil- 
dren varies in part with their expectations for their students, 
as we saw in our discussion of the studies by Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (1968) and Rist (1970, 1973). 
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Before finishing our discussion of reference groups, we 
would like to address a final element of strain theory: its em- 
phasis on contextual variables, particularly as they affect the 
influence of reference groups. Similar messages from refer- 
ence groups may have different effects in different settings; 
likewise; different messages may have similar effects in differ- 
ent settings. Thus messages from parents, teachers, or peers 
about hard work in school will be effective or ineffective de- 
pending upon how well integrated and articulated the school, 
home, and community are. 

The work of Coleman and his associates over the past de- 
cade represents a case in point. Using national data sets from 
the National Center for Educational Statistics's (1982, 1985) 
ongoing High School and Beyond study, initiated in 1980 
(from which the best assessments of attitudes of dropouts 
have been enumerated), Coleman and his associates have at- 
tempted to understand why achievement is higher and the 
dropout rate is halved in parochial and other private schools 
compared with public schools (Coleman & Hoffer, 1987; Cole- 
man et al., 1982). After controlling for numerous structural 
variables that permitted them to discount obvious explana- 
tions, the Coleman team found two categories of variables 
that explained the differences: those referring to activities 
within the school and those referring to relationships between 
the school and the community. First, compared with public 
school students, private and Catholic school students took 
more honors-level course work, were assigned and completed 
more hours of homework per week, were absent less from 
school, were more supportive of discipline in school and 
more often thought that the teachers were fair and interested 
in them, and were more supportive of norms against absen- 
teeism, cutting of classes, student, fighting, and students 
threatening teachers. 

The second category of variables that Coleman and his as- 
sociates found were those that denoted social context differ- 
ences between, private and public schools. Summoning up 
alienation theory and the traditions of Durkheim (1933) and 
Weber (1947) with reference to solidarity and social integration, 
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the investigators hold that what really makes Catholic and 
private schools more effective is that they exist in a "func- 
tional community" of often primary group relationships. Par- 
ents know their children's friends and teachers as whole 
individuals, not as incumbents in restricted roles; teachers 
know the children and their parents in the same fashion; and 
the children know their own parents' friends. Such a social 
network makes for a sense of solidarity and functional inter- 
dependence, often unified by a common religious ideology. 
As a consequence, teachers and parents serve as mutually 
supportive agents of socialization. When schoolwork is as- 
signed, parents ensure that it is completed, even if they are 
unable to assist in the completion of the assignments. The 
messages are the same from each reference group, but, more 
important, because the groups are embedded in a common so- 
cial context, the student is likely to interpret the meanings of 
the messages in the same way, whether delivered by teachers, 
parents, or even classmates. That is the central contextual ele- 
ment that links reference group effects with strain theory. 
Reference groups effectively communicate messages of self- 
and system blame, and in so doing they provide the necessary 
transmission mechanisms to make strain theory heuristic. 

ALIENATION AND GIVING UP ON SCHOOL 

It is our contention that alienation theory can provide us 
with an understanding of the forces that compel students and 
teachers to abandon schools, either by becoming student 
dropouts and faculty who quit teaching or by becoming in- 
school student dropouts and burned-out teachers. Central to 
the concept of alienation is a sense of a gap between expecta- 
tions and experiences, or between potentials and objective re- 
alities for individuals and groups. However, scholars debate 
the experiential or social psychological aspects of alienation. 
Are deprived individuals aware of their deprivation, or are 
there powerful structural and societal mechanisms that blur 
the awareness? These divergent views can be posed in the 
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question raised by the French scholar Touraine (1971): Is 
alienation "a sensation of deprivation or a deprivation of sen- 
sation"? (p. 75). 

Like Seeman (1959, 1967, 1975), we assume that individuals 
are at least minimally aware of the gap between expectations 
and experiences. We further hold that reference groups or 
other actors who shape attitudes are often required to convert 
felt dissatisfactions of teachers and students into awareness of 
the sources of strain that produce gaps between expectations 
and experiences. Seeman has reviewed the classic statements 
on alienation from several theorists, extracting defining ele- 
ments from each. He concludes that alienation reflects feelings 
of powerlessness, meaninglessness, ncrmlessness, isolation, self- 
estrangement, and cultural estrangement. 

Views of Alienation 

Alienation as powerlessness comes from Marx's belief that 
entrepreneurs, who neither labor nor create value, expropri- 
ate from workers the means and products of production and 
the right of decision making over the process of production. 
For Marx, loss of control over one's labor, loss of autonomy, 
and being denied ownership of both one's work and the prod- 
uct of one's labor signify the essence of alienation. 

Alienation as a sense of meaninglessness comes from 
Mannheim's conceptualization of the domination of "func- 
tional rationality" over "substantial rationality." Mass society 
(Selznick, 1951; Shils, 1963) and bureaucratization of society 
result in the creation of systems of organizational efficiency in 
which individuals have decreasing access to information 
upon which to base their actions. Consequently, "the individ- 
ual is unclear as to what he ought to believe— when the 
individual's minimal standards for clarity in decision-making 
are unmet" (Seeman, 1959, p, 786). Individuals are uncertain 
of both goals he appropriateness of action (means) to 
achieving such ^: is. As such, individual actions, while po- 
tentially meaningful to societal elites who are aware of larger 
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purposes of action, appear to be random to the individuals 
engaging in them. 

Alienation as normlessness derives from the condition 
Durkheim defines as anomie and the variant developed by 
Merton, Under conditions of normlessness rules are either in- 
operative, such that following rules will not achieve the goals 
to which one aspires, or nonexistent, such that the individual 
can turn to no rule to guide action. Foi' Durkheim, anomie oc- 
curs under conditions of rapid social and political change, in 
which the societal norms that adequately regulated expecta- 
tions and appropriate actions collapse. For Merton, anomie 
occurs when there is i disjuncture between sccietally pre- 
scribed goals and structurally available means, such that indi- 
viduals are unable to attain desired goals through legal or 
acceptable means. A series of adaptations occurs, ranging 
from the acceptance of goals and rejection of means to goals 
(deviance, or innovation) to rejection of both goals and means 
(re treat ism) and all combinations of means-goals options in 
between. 

Nettler (1957) and Dean (1961) conceptualize alienation as 
isolation. They portray the alienated individual as one who is 
alone and who rejects the actions and beliefs valued by soci- 
ety. The individual is a stranger, unconnected and apart from 
hfc or her society. Camus' s image in The Stranger (1946) is de- 
finitive; the protagonist, Marceau, comes to see himself apart 
from his society and even his own existence. In Marceau' s 
case, the sense of isolation was intertwined with an equally 
strong sense of the meaninglessness of human society. 

Seeman's fifth form of alienation, self-estrangement, is de- 
fined by Fromm's The San* Society (1955). In this form of alien- 
ation individuals are, by the nature of their work or -heir 
social roles, forced to act and present themselves in ways that 
are foreign to them— as objects or instruments of themselves. 
They come to see their actions and role performances as dis- 
tinct from their believed nature. Being forced to do things that 
are alien to one's being, to behave as if one were a different 
person, one with whom one is uncomfortable, defines this 
form of alienation It is as if the roles one plays force one not 
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to be oneself. The current popularity of books on self-awareness 
and self-discovery reflects a growing conviction that complex, 
bureaucratized social life estranges us from our ''rear' selves. 

Several years after his initial conceptualization, Seeman 
(1975) offered a sixth form of alienation, cultural estrange- 
ment, in which the individual is forced to separate him- or 
herself from the central values of his or her group or society. 
In some instances cultural estrangement refers to a sense of 
rejection of the values of the core culture. The emergence of 
the counterculture in the 1960s exemplifies some aspects of 
this form of alienation. 

Blauner (1964), Mottaz (1981), and others have shown that 
powerlet,sness and meaninglessness statistically provide the 
most powerful explanation for negative work attitudes. See- 
man (1975) has maintained that self-estrangement is the most 
often studied dimension of alienation. Mottaz (1981) con- 
structed and found support for a minitheory that effectively 
links these three dimensions. He holds that technology, bu- 
reaucratization, and its incumbent organizational structure 
and task fragmentation separate workers from control over 
their work and diminish their sense of their contribution to its 
final product. Alienation theory tends to view human labor as 
a significant source of personal fulfillment for people. De- 
prived of evidence that they produce anything, and lacking 
control over that product, workers fail to see their place in the 
larger scheme of production. Their work cannot be fulfilling if 
they cannot control, own, or even identify within a larger con- 
text what they produce. Since work time represents a major 
component of workers' daily activities, it is easy to see how 
workers come to feel that what they do is unrelated to their 
own image of themselves and their intrinsic worth. Work be- 
comes a time when the individual suspends awareness and 
becomes an automaton. Only after work hours can one return 
to human existence— too exhausted to enjoy it. Blauner (1964) 
and Kanter (1977) hold that when work becomes meaningless 
and self-estranging, workers seek only pecuniary and social 
relational rewards at work rather than the rewards associated 
with a job well done. 
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The above-mentioned view of work best fits the mindless 
tasks of the assembly-line worker; however, bureaucratiza- 
tion, the fragmentation of work, diminished control, and lack 
of autonomy are pervasive in most workplaces in complex so- 
cieties—even in those where "educational work" is done. 
Teachers rarely are able to exercise control over curricula, stu- 
dent bodies, or school policies; huge classes in huge educa- 
tional "factories" prevent them from knowing many of their 
students. Teachers thereby cannot identify the products of 
their labor. Further, the confinement of teachers to their class- 
rooms isolates them from one another (Jackson, 1968; Lortie, 
1975). And low salaries provide teachers with little compensa- 
tion for their lack of fulfillment. 

Students, too, have little control over their academic lives. 
Their course work is prescribed and their input on its content 
is not welcome. Many students see little reason for their 
courses or assignments, and cannot envision how schooling 
will help them achieve their goals. Further, large schools 
mean that students are relative strangers to most teachers and 
other members of the student body. Thus contemporary 
schooling can be dehumanizing for both students and their 
teachers. 

In Chapters 4 and 5, we described the sense of alienation 
that characterizes many American students and their teach- 
ers. In the next few paragraphs we shall summarize how the 
elements of alienation that students and teachers feel fit 
within the context of Seeman's categories. 

Teachers and students believe that they lack sufficient 
power to change conditions in school so as to give them a 
sense of efficacy and control over their lives. Because of their 
sense of powerlessness, both believe that what they are doing 
is meaningless. Students cannot understand what schooling 
will do for them, and in some instances they recognize that 
their educational training is not convertible into any desired 
outcome or attainment. Teachers feel that their activities in 
school have no real purpose and that what they attempt to 
teach is falling on deaf ears. Teachers a T *o believe that many 
tasks associated with the teaching rou. are inane, including 
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serving as parent substitutes, paper pushers, and monitors of 
reform-mandated accountability schemes. In some instances, 
students can see no connection between what they are asked 
to learn and the skills needed for jobs, goals, and resources 
they wish to attain. In other instances, it is clear to students 
that even people who graduate from school are relegated to 
jobs that they hate. As observers of social reality, they con- 
clude that schooling has little or no association with desirable 
goals. In fact, for many children in inner-city schools, the only 
successful and satisfied people they do see are those in devi- 
ant careers that require "street smarts," not success in school. 

Both teachers and students believe that many campus and 
district rules, as well as rules legislated by state governments, 
are unrelated to the actual tasks of teaching and learning. 
While there might be overregulation in many areas of educa- 
tion, teachers and students also believe that there are no clear 
norms regulating the most important aspects of schooling. 
This creates a condition of normlessness. For example, there 
seems to be no formula that explains how going to school can 
be converted into desired learning goals or career goals. Stu- 
dents maintain that counselors cannot tell them how to get 
into college or whether their course work will lead to certain 
jobs. Teachers contend that there is little information avail- 
able on how testing is related to achievement. Finally, teach- 
ers and students complain that excessive bureaucratization of 
education, with its accompanying multiple layers of author- 
ity, leads to role conflict. This common complaint is one of the 
significant factors contributing to teachers' sense of burnout 
(Schwab & Iwanicki, 1982). 

The history of American education has been one of consoli- 
dation of school districts and dramatic increases in the size of 
student bodies. Between 1930 and 1990, during which time 
the population grew substantially, the number of public 
school systems in America decreased from more than 130,000 
to approximately 15,000 (see Ornstein & Levine, 1981, p. 390). 
Urban areas produced campuses with enrollments as high as 
2,000-3,000 in elementary schools and 5,000 in high schools 
(LeCompte & Dworkin, 1988), The result is that teachers no 
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longer can be expected to know their students and students 
often know only a small percentage of their classmates. All of 
the conditions that typify the alienating mass society are pres- 
ent Individuals feel alone and detached from groups that tra- 
ditionally provided nurturance, meaning, predictability, and 
identity for individuals. For many students, not only the 
school but also the family and other societal institutions have 
ceased to provide an anchoring point. Students feel that 
teachers are uninterested in their welfare, and are only inter- 
ested in drawing their paychecks. Teachers believe that ad- 
ministrators, other teachers, parents, and especially students 
lack concern about both student learning and the demands 
placed upon teachers. National surveys suggest that the pub- 
lic is concerned about the schools, but unwilling to trust 
teachers. 

A sense of cultural estrangement also afflicts actors in 
school. Students often reject the dominant values prescribed 
by their teachers and schools. They complain that schools ex- 
pect them to conform to alien expectations. Teachers bemoan 
the fact that they have to fake being enthusiastic and con- 
cerned about teaching in ways they disapprove in order to 
satisfy evaluators (LeCompte & Dworkin, 1988). All are 
forced into an unreal presentation or self for the benefit of the 
bureaucracy. 

THE GAP BETWEEN EXPECTATIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES 

As we have noted, alienation reflects a gap, disjuncture, or 
contradiction between what is expected and what teachers 
and students believe actually occurs. In education, powerless- 
ness is increased by the gap or disjuncture between the deci- 
sion-making power needed to facilitate teaching and learning 
and the ability to exercise such power to implement decision 
making. Educational bureaucratization and educational reform 
have created a chasm separating policy formation from policy 
implementation, such that frontline participants (students and 
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teachers) are disempowered. Teachers often observe that they 
have little or no control over the methods of teaching they can 
use or the content of the material they must teach (Duke, 
1984; Dworkin, 1987). Curricula, textbook selection, course 
content, and even style of presentation increasingly have be- 
come the province of district school boards and state boards 
of education, leaving teachers and students with little or no 
say in these matters. 

Meaninglessness results from a gap between the activities 
of schooling and what these activities are intended to pro- 
duce. Teachers and students do not know why they do what 
they do, except that it is mandated by the state, the district, or 
the principal. Nobody can specify which long-term goals the 
activities are directed toward. Teachers teach to standardized 
tests and students learn the material on them not because 
high performance on the tests will lead to success in later life, 
but because test scores are an end unto themselves, de- 
manded by voters who support or attack school bonds and 
school boards on the basis of aggregate performance on stan- 
dardized tests (Dworkin, 1987). 

Normlessness is created by the gap between rules and the 
understanding of their function. Students and teachers often 
believe that rules are created capriciously; they cannot ex- 
plain why things are done. Often rules appear to exist only to 
ensure that students and teachers recognize their lack of in- 
fluence — to keep students and teachers in their place (see 
Dworkin, 1990b). 

Isolation and estrangement also are consequences of gaps. 
Massive schools prevent even campus elites from having 
much impact on daily events in school (Olson, 1963). Yet, lack 
of elite domination does not produce democratization or the 
transfer of influence to nonelites. To the extent that school is 
an unrewarding activity for both teachers and students, both 
engage in a kind of clock-watching. The school is a mindless 
factory in which students enter, age like cheese, and leave. 
Time in school becomes a period to suspend reality and one's 
sense of a real self— like alienated assembly-line workers or 
entrapped clerical workers (Blauner, 1964; Dworkin, Chafetz, 
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& Dworkin, 1986; Kanter, 1977). Students really begin their 
day when school ends and they can pursue jobs or social ac- 
tivities that connect them to material and nonmaterial goals, 
including interpersonal relations. Teachers also begin their 
day when school ends and family life begins or when they 
can attend postgraduate courses that will help them escape 
the classroom, either as school administrators or in new ca- 
reers away from public education. 

What Are the Essential Elements in the Gap? 
The Case for Students 

Earlier we summarized the Farnworth and Leiber (1989) ap- 
proach to strain theory. This argues that the individual's 
sense of alienation is a function of how large the discrepancy 
between personal goals and the likelihood that such goals 
will be attained is believed to be. Students attend school for 
many reasons, ranging from career aspirations to parental 
pressure. For example, if one were to enter a high school or 
junior high school counselor's office, one of the first things 
one would see would be posters that promise careers in busi- 
ness or in the military, or announcements about college op- 
portunities. When teachers speak to students about the 
future, they speak of careers and colleges. Public schools 
promise lifelong opportunities to students who do well; they 
often point to the career outcomes of their successes. Neither 
the "advertising" nor the schools' very frequent failure to de- 
liver on access to college or good jobs is lost on the students. 

Nevertheless, a further gap is created by the excessive 
caseloads of inner-city school counselors. Overwork makes 
counseling inadequate and creates the perception that both 
counselors and teachers are inattentive to the needs of stu- 
dents. This situation emphasizes a distinction between what 
schools expect students to know and do and what the students 
are willing to do and believe is necessary to achieve career 
goals. All too often, inner-city youth underestimate the levels 
of education needed for professional occupations. They know 
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few professionals other than their teachers and counselors, who 
are too busy to provide them with the needed information. 

Dworkin and Caram (1987) asked a sample of 235 inner- 
city minority junior and senior high school students how 
much education they needed to reach their career goals. 
The answers suggested that these students saw only a weak 
link between schooling and careers, or, at least, that their 
counselors and teachers had not discussed careers with 
them. More than 20% believed that to become a doctor or 
lawyer one needed only to finish high school. About 4% be- 
lieved that finishing high school was not required in order 
to become a professional. Another 7% thought that a col- 
lege education was needed to become a hairdresser or cos- 
metologist. The level of ignorance about career education, 
which rivals that found by Coleman et al. (1966) a genera- 
tion earlier, suggests that inner-city teachers and counsel- 
ors continue to fail in addressing important issues of career 
education in their schools (see Fine, 1987; Firestone & 
Rosenblum, 1988). The next year, Moreno and Dworkin 
(1988) queried a sample of 502 students from the same 
backgrounds as the previous sample about their career 
plans and the amount of education needed to attain them. 
While three-quarters of the students had career goals, 
68.7% of the sample were either unable to answer the ques- 
tion about the level of education needed or sufficiently 
vague in their answers to suggest that they were uncertain 
about the connection between level of schooling and career 
choice. 

The Vocabulary of Dropping Out 

Exploring a previous analysis of the National Longitudi- 
nal Survey of Labor Market Experience Youth Cohort (1979- 
1982 data base), Mann (1987) observed that 51% of the males 
and 33% of the females who dropped out of school gave 
school-related reasons for dropping out. Students cited bad 
grades and uncaring teachers, and said that they did not 
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like school (pp. 4-5). In Chapter 4, we cited studies that clari- 
fied what "disliking school" means. Rumberger (1983), 
Deyhle (1989), Hess et al. (1987), Holley and Doss (1983), Fine 
(1987), Fine and Zane (1989), McLeod (1987), Powell et al. 
(1985), Valverde (1987), and Williams (1987) all report that 
students find school boring, that they can see no valued out- 
come from their school experience. That is, school is meaning- 
less and they are powerless to effect changes that would make 
it more meaningful. Schoolwork, especially the remedial 
work that is often assigned to "at-risk'' students, is boring and 
appears to have no connection with those aspects of life that 
both students want and schools claim to help to deliver: careers/ 
jobs, money, self-confidence, respect, freedom, and so on. 

Part of the reason schools lack meaning for students is that 
their curricula are out of step with the labor market, as we 
noted in Chapter 2. Students do not receive the career coun- 
seling or training they need because overworked and burned- 
out faculty and staff cannot accommodate students with 
diverse backgrounds and destinations. Urban schools were 
originally designed to provide basic academic training to a 
large number of students who would be absorbed into a 
labor-intensive and growing manufacturing sector and a still- 
viable agricultural sector. Even students who failed in school 
could be absorbed into farm labor or blue-collar jobs. But, as 
we have indicated, the labor market no longer performs this 
function. 

Vocational programs— often .eserved for the disadvan- 
taged— also are anachronistic in that they are usually stocked 
with technologically obsolete equipment more suitable for a 
labor force from the 1950s than for today's high-tech market- 
place. Where the service and manufacturing sectors increas- 
ingly will need skilled labor who can handle "smart 
machines" (Zuboff, 1988), the schools' response is to continue 
training students in outmoded technologies. Science is almost 
absent from elementary school instruction; labs in most urban 
and rural high schools use techniques and equipment more 
appropriate to the early 20th century than the beginning of 
the 21st. 
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CREATING A SENSE OF ALIENATION 
IN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the conditions that made 
schools "work" in the 1950s are generally absent today, es- 
pecially in urban areas. Information about rates of child 
abuse and abandonment, unemployment of adults, teenage 
pregnancy, delinquency, and the often-publicized failure of 
American industry and schools is not lost on students. 
While students have not necessarily read the works of 
Easterlin (1987), Bluestone and Harrison (1987), Toffler 
(1970, 1981), and others, they are aware of two things: First, 
theirs is a generation not likely to outdo their parents in ac- 
quisition of wealth; second, many of the adult role models 
around them are either unhappy in their work or have 
found apparently lucrative work outside of legitimate em- 
ployment—the kind of employment that the schools claim 
to prepare them to enter. 

For many children teachers are presented as possible role 
models, demonstrating the payoff for hard work in school. 
However, those same teachers are burned out, underpaid, dis- 
satisfied, either hostile to or uninterested in their students, in 
debt, and scapegoated by the larger society, the press, the 
business community, elected officials, and all who seek expla- 
nations for why student do not learn. 

What Are the Essential Elements in the Gap? 
The Case for Teachers 

Throughout Chapter 5 we described elements of the gap be- 
tween expectations and aspirations for teachers. There are 
two aspects to this gap: One is the discrepancy between ex- 
pectations engendered during preservice training in college* 
of education and actual experiences in classroom settings; the 
other is the discrepancy between the degree of autonomy ex- 
pected as a professional and the actual amount of autonomy 
granted to teachers as semiprofessionals. 
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Idealism is a frequent factor in recruitment of individuals 
into professions (see especially H. S. Becker, 1960; Dworkin, 
1982; Stevens et al., 1978). For many individuals the decision 
to choose education as a career derives from a sense of "call- 
ing." People are attracted to teaching because they like to 
work with young people, because they are perceived as provid- 
ing a "special and important service" (Lortie, 1975, pp. 26-33). 

In the survey of Houston urban and suburban teachers dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5, early idealism affected the decision to 
enter teaching. Nearly 65% of the respondents indicated that 
they first decided to be teachers when they were students in 
public schools. More than 40% had wanted to be teachers 
since their preteen years. They spoke of wanting to make a 
difference in the lives of children and to work with people. 
Some even reported specifically feeling that because of their 
special talent with children, they felt a calling to become 
teachers. 

The content of training in colleges of education fosters this 
idealism in teacher recruits. Education students are provided 
with two tools that are intended to serve them in their chosen 
careers: ideological tools, which define as essential the shap- 
ing and molding of young minds, and methodological tools, 
or pedagogy, to accomplish the task. The ideology holds that 
teaching is a special profession; the teacher's task is to shape 
the beliefs, attitudes, and knowledge base of the next genera- 
tion. Further, teaching is defined as valuable and valued for 
education students, who generally function in an environ- 
ment where parents, children, and the community share those 
values. Some of our graduate students have reported to us 
that the preservice and practice teachers they have supervised 
begin teaching with the belief that their pupils are eager to 
learn, grateful for the opportunity to be liberated from pov- 
ei:y through education, and love their teachers because their 
teachers love them. In fact, familiar with a modicum of psy- 
chological theory, many preservice teachers believe that resis- 
tance to education and offers of help by teachers signifies that 
children are actually calling out for help and love. Thus, 
armed with enthusiasm, the preservice teacher may interpret 
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every student act— even active revolt— as a reinforcement of 
his or her own ideology (see Kozol, 1967; McLaren, 1980). 

However, contradictions between the training of teachers in 
colleges of education and the conditions encountered in pub- 
lic schools severely attenuate the idealism of teachers. As 
noted in Chapter 5, a vast array of social pathologies in urban 
schools reduce the autonomy and sense of control of teachers. 
A few of the more salient ones include high student-teacher 
ratios; children who come to school distracted, un- 
enthusiastic, ill prepared, and sometimes ill fed and ill 
clothed; and district bureaucracies and state legislative man- 
dates that permeate even the micromanagement of class- 
rooms, requiring teachers to document the effects of 
educational policies and reforms with excessive amounts of 
paperwork. Further, policies that preselect textbooks and de- 
termine course content and even the style of instructional de- 
livery likewise remove control from teachers. Teachers are 
rarely told much in advance that field trips, in-service pro- 
grams, or other interruptions to the teaching routine are to 
occur (Duke, 1984). Under desegregation mandate., teachers 
also have no control over which schools they are assigned to 
or when they may be assigned to another one. 

There is a disjuncture between the new methodologies cre- 
ated and taught at colleges of education and those permitted 
by school boards, district administrators, and principals, most 
of whom are committed to tried-and-true — and often out- 
moded—techniques (Cherniss et al., 1976). Because teachers 
must interact with a multitude of students, parents, col- 
leagues, and administrators, each of whom has different prob- 
lems and makes different demands, teachers have to make 
quick, personalistic responses to individuals with unpredict- 
able problems. However, because many of their interactions 
have implications for school policy, teachers are rarely per- 
mitted to make the "command decisions" that circumstances 
require. Rather, permission and counsel must be sought and 
decisions must work their way down the hierarchy. Mean- 
while, the teacher is blamed by the client (student or parent) 
for being uncaring, inept, or unwilling to make decisions. The 
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movement toward greater student and teacher accountability 
has compounded the problem by escalating the number of 
forms and reports a teacher needs to complete, and hence the 
number of superiors and offices to which the teacher is held 
accountable. This concatenation of work load has not been ac- 
companied by an increase in the amount of time teachers 
have to complete the paperwork. Thus one source of alien- 
ation for teachers is tha realization that the ideology and 
methodology they received in colleges of education have little 
utility in most large urban school districts. 

A second alienating gap is that between the expectation of 
respect and autonomy that is thought to accompany profes- 
sional status and the lack of respect and autonomy that char- 
acterizes the status of most urban teachers. Critical theorists, 
including Apple (1979, 1986), Bartholomew (1976), and Gins- 
burg (1988), have argued that the central problem teachers 
face is that their occupation has been si >jected to systematic 
deskilling. Over the years, autonomy, d* Ision making, and 
even control over what constitutes pedagogical knowledge 
have been taken from teachers by elites who fear either the in- 
competence of teachers or th^t ^achers will impart to chil- 
dren of nonelites the necessary information, knowledge, and 
skills to make them effective competitors for scarce resources. 
While such a conspiratorial view of elite motivations may be 
questioned, it is nonetheless true that a perceptual gap exists 
between the amount of professional autonomy preservice 
teachers expect to have when they begin teaching and the ac- 
tual level of autonomy they do have oner they begin their 
teaching careers. 

Some of the deskilling of the teaching profession is a conse- 
quence of a "behavioristic revolution" in curriculum and ped- 
agogy at colleges of education. What is taught to aspiring 
teachers has been fragmented, modularized, and compart- 
mentalized into measurable skills and behavioral objectives. 
It so completely separates learning from practice that educa- 
tion students are often unable to generalize what they have 
been taught from setting to setting (Ginsburg, 1988). Many 
teachers complain that their training in colleges of education 
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prepared them for teaching situations that do not exist 
(LeCompte & Ginsburg, 1987). 

It has been our perception that deskilling often promotes cate- 
gorical logic, in which individuals, including education students 
and practicing teachers, tenaciously hold on to slogans without 
critically evaluating their relevance or implications. During the 
heyday of the competency-based teacher education movement 
in the 1970s, one of the authors served as a consultant to a staff- 
development office of a large urban school district. Experienced 
teachers were assigned to new faculty as mentors to reduce the 
turnover rate among new teachers. The senior teachers and the 
new teachers were given modularized instruction on multi- 
culturalism. The modules warned the teachers against racism 
and sexism in instruction and reading assignments. Armed with 
a new resolve to purge education of bias, they concluded that all 
literature that had implicit or explicit bias should not be taught. 
English teachers in the program decided to drop Chaucer be- 
cause of sexism and Mark Twain because of racism; they 
supplanted these writings with banal and inoffensive readings 
they themselves developed, thereby contributing to the cultural 
illiteracy of the student body. 

Another consequence of the deskilling of teachers has been 
the self-fulfilling prophecy it has imposed upon recruitment. We 
assume that teachers are inept and that only the least able will 
become teachers. Next, we pay teachers poorly, give them little 
control over their subject-matter content and the operations of 
their schools, and do not encourage principals to consider them 
as colleagues. Finally, we are surprised that the best and the 
brightest elect not to become teachers! Recently, Frymier (1987) 
bemoaned the fact that bureaucratization and distrust he*" 
made for the "neutering of teachers." What is needed are 
"reskillirg" strategies that will return professional status to 
teachers (Bennett & LeCompte, 1990; Ginsburg, 1988). 

Why should teachers be deprived of their autonomy? Pub- 
lic education is very big business. It often represents the larg- 
est segment of a spate's budget, and in some states involves 
billions of dollars. Schools receive the lion's share of local 
property tax dollars. Nevertheless, as we saw in Chapters 1 
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and 5, the public has lost considerable confidence in the abil- 
ity of schools to deliver on their promises. It has become un- 
likely, then, that the public and their elected and appointed 
officials will grant teachers, whom they view as representa- 
tive of a failed educational system, the level of autonomy they 
have come to expect as professionals or semiprofessionals. 
Even recent calls for more localized control of schools, at the 
level of the district .ather than at the level of the state, have 
been met with resistance. Recently, the Houston Independent 
School District's Task Force on Restructuring (1990) released a 
"declaration of beliefs and visions" that calls for substantial 
decentralization and the placement of decision making at a 
level as close to the students and teachers as possible. The 
state board of education responded by noting that such de- 
centralization would result in myriad school policies and the 
absence of any control— which surely would trigger a pano- 
ply of countervailing state and federal regulations. 

Autonomy and self-regulation are interdependent and cru- 
cial for the status of an occupation. Occupational groups that 
do not support and press for self-regulation, with emphasis 
upon collegial control in defining roles and the parameters of 
work, are likely to be subject to regular intervention by out- 
siders who define standards for appropriate conduct in the 
execution of their work. Such intervention also questions the 
right of the practitioner to make judgments on the job. Thus 
an occupational group that does not self-regulate, especially if 
it utilizes considerable public funds, will be regulated exter- 
nally. Such external regulation will often involve the 
micromanagement — excessive intrusion by school administra- 
tors into the routines of teachers— of the daily work activities of 
individual practitioners, which further attenuates autonomy. 

The relative absence of autonomy among public school 
teachers is not unique to their occupation, however. Etzioni 
(1969) and Sarason (1977) note that increased bureaucratiza- 
tion and economic pressures have caused many professionals 
to lose some degree of autonomy, thereby creating a gap 
between the level of autonomy expected by neophyte profes- 
sionals and what is actually present. Even as distinguished 
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and respected a profession as medicine has experienced a con- 
siderable diminution in professional autonomy over the last 20 
years. For example; combined pressure from hospitals— to regu- 
late the flow of patients and utilization of bed space and expen- 
sive equipment— and from insurance companies— to reduce the 
expense of medical payments to their policyholders— have led 
to the creation of "diagnostically related groups" (DRGs). Con- 
trol over the length of hospital stay and extensiveness of treat- 
ment is driven by formulae generated actuarially, rather than by 
an individual physician's decision. Thus, while teachers are not 
alone in their sense of diminished autonomy, their level of au- 
tonomy was lower to begin with. The extent to which they now 
can control their work is even less than in many other profes- 
sions and semiprofessions. 

Changing Demographics 

Apple (1989) is accurate in associating low teacher auton- 
omy with the fact that teaching is predominantly a female oc- 
cupation. The relatively lower status of women in the United 
Stites (see Chafetz, 1984) and the even lower status of the mi- 
norities who make up an increasing percentage of the teach* 
ing populations and student bodies in urban schools (see 
Dworkin, 1987; Dworkin & Dworkin, 1982; Hodgkinson, 1985) 
help to ensure the lack of autonomy accorded teachers. 

Another demographic factor that has accelerated the change 
in teacher status since the 1950s and ensures the diminished au- 
tonomy of educational practitioners is the increasing level of ed- 
ucation in the general population. In the late 1940s and early 
1950s, when many of today's more experienced teachers were in 
elementary school, only a little more than one-half of all stu- 
dents graduated from high school (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1967). In fact, in 1940, only 24.1% of the adult population 25 
years and over were high school graduates, and by 1950, the 
proportion of high school graduates 25 years of age and over 
was only 41.1% (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964, p. 113). Only 
10% of the adult population 25 years and older had attended 
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Table 7.1 High School Graduation and College Attendance Rates 
for All Adults, 25 Years and Older, by Race: 1940-1985 

Total 





Population 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


1940 










high school graduate 


24.1 


25.8 


7.6* 


N/A 


one or more years college 


1U.U 


1ft 7 

1U./ 




IN/ A 


1950 










high school graduate 


33.4 


35.4 


132 


N/A 


one or more years college 


13.2 


14. U 


O.l 


Kl / A 
IN/ A 


1960 










high school graduate 


41.1 


43.2 


20.1 


N/A 


one or more years college 


16.5 


17.4 


/.?. 


KT / A 
N/A 


1970 










high school graduate 


52.4 


54.6 


31.5 


32.1 


one or more years college 


21.3 


22.4 


10.3 


11.0 


1980 










high school graduate 


66.5 


68.8 


51.2 


44.0 


one or more years college 


31.9 


33.1 


21.9 


19.6 


1985 










high school graduate 


73.9 


75.5 


59.8 


47.9 


one or more years college 


35.7 


36.5 


25.9 


19.5 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census (1964, Table 146, p. 113; 1986, Table 198, p. 121). 
a. Until the 1960 census, blacks were placod in the category "Non-White" along with 
other racial groups. 



as little as one year of college themselves, while about 24% had 
graduated from high school. As a consequence, most teachers 
were better educated than the parents of their students (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, 1964, p. 113). However, by 1985, more than 
35% of the adult population 25 and over had attended at least 
some college, and nearl) 74% had graduated from high school 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1985, p. 121). 1 Since the 1950s, the 
proportion of parents who have attended college has increased 
dramatically, from about 10% to more than 35% (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1986). Parents now have a claim to much of the 
same expertise that teachers offer. (Table 7.1 presents the chang- 
ing percentage of the population who completed high school 
and went on to college, displayed by race.) 
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Declining Autonomy 

One aspect of professional autonomy depends upon L 
recognition that the professional practitioner has a special ex- 
pertise, generally achieved through higher education. How- 
ever, in many states undergraduate education majors often 
take no more than introductory-level academic courses out- 
side the college of education. As a consequence, "tfityhiay not 
be as well educated as their arts and sciences college counter- 
parts—whose children they will someday teach. Teachers 
may have considerable difficulty in defending a claim to pro- 
fessional autonomy if they cannot show special expertise rela- 
tive to parents or present themselves as better educated than 
the parents of many of their students, especially in suburban 
schools. 

A valued expertise that creates a legitimate claim to auton- 
omy also creates social power. That is, possession of special 
information and valued skills creates a legitimate claim to 
authority and gives one the right to impose one's will upon 
others. Teachers with this authority, for example, have more 
success in getting parents to ensure that their children behave 
in school or do their homework. However, when their exper- 
tise is in doubt or when they are no better educated (and per- 
haps less well educated) than others in the community, 
practitioners must rely upon persuasion and considerable ex- 
penditure of personal resources to gain compliance. Teachers 
must prove to a doubting public that their actions are correct 
and based upon substantial knowledge in order to obtain 
compliant behavior. When evidence is sufficient to indicate 
that the schools are failing and test scores and dropout rates 
are at undesirable levels, it becomes that much harder for 
teachers to persuade parents that their assessments, not to 
mention their expertise, are legitimate. 

The socialization of professionals in graduate schools or of 
teachers in colleges of education is still based upon a model 
of autonomous professionals who rely upon self-regulation 
and subscription to a formalized code of ethics laid down by 
their professional organization. Preservice teachers are taught 
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to expect that if they hold teaching credentials, they will be 
welcomed as valued professionals by students, parents, and 
administrators. However, in reality, bureaucratic accountabil- 
ity and the increasing magnitude of organizations means that 
rules and regulations take precedence over individual judg- 
ment. Teachers are not respected, and in some instances they 
are distrusted, especially if they are racially or culturally dif- 
ferent from their students. 

As we stated in Chapter 6, teaching tends not to attract the 
best and brightest recruits. Teacher candidates tend to be 
drawn from the lower scorers on standardized college en- 
trance examinations. Further, teaching is often a default ca- 
reer among college students, even among its primarily female 
adherents. This adversely affects the recruitment of males and 
majority group members. The situation is worse in central- 
city schools, where low-income, minority-dominated student 
bodies adversely affect teacher recruitment and retention (see 
Haberman, 1989; National Institute of Education, \97f ; Ogbu, 
1974; Orfield, 1975). 

All of these factors contribute to the low status cr teaca<> v 
which, in turn, makes voters and legislators more raticenl - 
pay teachers competitive salaries. However, the con liuo.i of 
teachers could be ameliorated if the elements of professional 
status were altered. In the next chapter we shall offer our sug- 
gestions for redressing the status m roblems of teachers. 



THE PROCESS OF GIVING UP ON SCHOOL 

In the previous section we suggested that the sense of alien- 
ation experienced by students and teachers comes from the 
recognition of a gap between what they have been led to ex- 
pect from life in school and what schooling actually offers. In 
the final section of this chapter we shall describe a process 
model that attempts to explain student and teacher behaviors 
in terms of a sense of alienation. This process model repre- 
sents our view of how teachers and students come to perceive 
that schools are the sourc? of their dissatisfaction; they believe 
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that leaving school will remove that dissatisfaction and re- 
dress some portion of their alienation. Our model describes 
how individuals decide that schooling is not worth the invest- 
ment of time, effort, and resources. 

Our model for giving up on school is based upon research 
on deviance and delinquency, although we do not maintain 
that those who quit school are necessarily deviants or delin- 
quents. Nevertheless, giving up on school does violate com- 
mon expectations and norms attached to student and teacher 
roles. Some years ago a concept called "drift" emerged in the 
deviance literature. According to this concept, individuals are 
not assumed to endorse norms that condone or are supportive 
of deviant behavior; rather, they simply do not endorse 
norms that are opposed to deviant behavior. Thus when cir- 
cumstances make conventional conformity difficult, individu- 
als tend to drift toward deviance. However, once they are 
engaged in such behavior and are labeled as deviants, alterna- 
tive modes of action become less likely, and hey continue to 
drift toward a deviant life-style (see Matza, 1964; Short & 
Strodtbeck, 1959; Sykes k Matza, 1957). A varianr of the drift 
approach was proposed by Hirschi (1969), Briar and Piliavin 
(1965), and Glaser (1978), who held that deviance occurred 
when individuals are freed from social controls against devi- 
ance. In general, loosening of social constraints occurs be- 
cause the individual is not emotionally attached to social 
support groups that stress nondeviance. In some instances, a 
sense of betrayal by that social network accompanies the 
drift. 

For drift to occur, students and teachers must cease to be 
constrained by the social and normative bonds that prescribe 
conforming behavior. They must conclude that norms pre- 
scribing staying in school ? e inoperative and that sanctions 
against rule violations are less punishing than the costs of 
rule conformity. How does the normative hold that keeps stu- 
dents and teachers committed to schooling deteriorate? Func- 
tional and conflict theories both address the classic Hobbesian 
question of how order is possible. The former generally em- 
phasizes socialization and the development of consensus; the 
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latter stresses coercion and surveillance; although critical the- 
orists do speak of hegemonic domination. 

Effective normative control over the actions of individuals, 
when such actions are not backed by legal sanction, requires a 
belief on the part of the individuals that the norms are mor- 
ally right, desirable, and appropriate (Durkheim, 1958). While 
it is true that even norms codified into law and backed by 
legal sanction must be seen as right, desirable, and appropri- 
ate in order to reduce deviance, such laws have the backing of 
the legitimate use of force by the state to secure behavioral 
compliance. However, assent to norms that regulate profes- 
sional behavior or the adequate performance of individuals in 
arenas not strictly enforced by the state requires a greater de- 
gree of moral persuasion, which, in turn, is dependent upon 
the actors' belief that the prescriptions are correct. Here pro- 
fessional ethics and societal urgings to strive harder come 
into play. However, once the moral correctness of the norma- 
tive prescriptions is questioned and individuals come to ques- 
tion whether conforming to rules is in their own best interest, 
acceptance of the norms becomes problematic. Individuals 
then can drift into more norm-defying behaviors. In schools, 
once teachers and students come to question the value of 
compliance with norms that prescribe dedication and hard 
work in school, they may engage in increasingly deviant be- 
havior, ranging from failure to do assignments or prepare for 
classes to frequent absenteeism. Such behaviors have two co - 
sequences: (a) They evoke negative labeling on the part of 
others who remain committed to the norms, and (b) they per- 
mit the individual to redefine his or her role and self in terms 
of such deviations. 

If we integrate the ideas of strain theory presented earlier 
with the concept of drift and the loosening of social con- 
straints, we can generate a distinctive theory of giving up on 
school. The commitment to schooling is based upon the 
promise of schooling: economic rewards and occupational 
goal attainment. Public schools and colleges of education as- 
sure their students that what they learn in those institutions 
will assist them in securing future opportunities and future 
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desired rewards. Students are told that schooling is a prereq- 
uisite of good jobs and a life-style equal to or surpassing that 
of their parents. Students also are told that schooling will 
make them better citizens, or full participants in their society. 
Preservice teachers are told that the skills and ideology they 
acquire in colleges of education will help to make them effec- 
tive teachers; subsequently, they will be rewarded by know- 
ing that they have made a difference in the lives of their 
students. As we have described in previous chapters, these 
"tellings" most frequently prove false or misleading. 

For many minority students the situation is worse. They are 
subjected to a paradoxical double set of attitudes about 
schooling (Mickelson, 1990). They endorse an "abstract 
attitude" that schooling is a route toward upward mobility 
and a better life more often than do majority group individu- 
als (Coleman et aL, 1966; Cricklow, 1986; Mickelson, 1990; 
Ogbu, 1978; Patchen, 1982; Sleeter & Grant, 1987), but they 
also accept a "concrete attitude" that people like themselves 
are precluded from attaining such rewards through educa- 
tion. Endorsement of abstract attitudes leads one to speak in 
general of the benefits of education, but endorsement of con- 
crete attitudes leads one to realize that such goals are proba- 
bly unrealistic. For minorities, these concrete attitudes reflect 
perceptions of what Ogbu (1978) refers to as "job ceilings," or 
observable and experiential limits to attainments of members 
of one's own group (the structurally supplied means to 
goals). Many minority students value education and at the 
same time attain low grades, fail, are retained in grade, and 
drop o\o of school, all the time believing that success depends 
upon educational achievement. Even those who have left 
school may continue to accept the general promise of educa- 
tion; while believing that they, or their group, are precluded 
from such a realization— as evidenced by their own experi- 
ences of school failure and isolation. 

Teachers likewise discover that they work with un- 
enthusiastic students; unsupportive administrators; and un- 
concerned parents. They are underpaid and burdened by the 
paperwork mandated by educational reforms instituted by 
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public and government cries for school accountability. Con- 
vinced that nobody cares and that regulations and an imper- 
sonal bureaucracy prevent them from doing their job, they 
become demoralized. They turn cold and impersonal toward 
their students (an essential symptom of burnout as conceptu- 
alized by Maslach, 1982), thereby reinforcing their students' 
belief that nobody cares. Their students fail to respect them or 
to do their assignments, and may even subject them to physi- 
cal and verbal abuse from which they may not be protected 
by their administrators. Thus teachers and students mutually 
reinforce a belief that the promise of schooling is a lie. When 
they see people with less dedication and sometimes even less 
education finding better-paying and more fulfilling jobs than 
teaching, eventually they too give up on school. 

As the rewards of schooling appear to evaporate for both 
students and teachers, the moral and normative justifications 
for commitment to schooling also evaporate. Like the individ- 
ual freed from controls against deviance, students and teach- 
ers become unable to justify continuing in such a punishing 
setting. 

Firestone and Rosenblum (1988) have noted the significance 
of social attachments to the building of commitment to 
schooling. Social attachments within an institution are one 
measure of commitment to the institution. Recently, Finn and 
Achilles (1989) observed that dropouts from school are less 
socially located in school than are nondropouts. They partici- 
pate in fewer activities and have relatively fewer friends than 
do nondropouts; they identify with their schools less than do 
those who remain in school. Further, in Chapter 5 we noted 
that social support, especially by the principal, is a significant 
element in reducing burnout and increasing commitment to 
teaching among teachers. In short, social solidarity within 
school helps to mitigate withdrawal from school. Of course, 
one may argue in reverse: In anticipation of giving up on 
school, an individual may abandon a supportive social net- 
work. 

A variant of the social network view might suggest that as 
schools fail to meet one's expectations, alternative networks 
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and reference groups begin to define nonschool means to at- 
taining desired goals. Such reference groups are always pres- 
ent, but their messages are rejected until (a) sufficient 
evidence exists that going to school has no payoff, and (b) 
pressure from the reference groups becomes a salient alterna- 
tive to commitment school Employers, gang members, and 
even parents who need children at home to do chores have 
self-serving reasons for luring children away from school; 
they send messages that define school as the problem, rather 
than the solution. Former teachers who have gone back to 
universities or who have secured better-paying jobs with less 
stress may be the source of such messages to burned-out 
teachers. 

The resulting drift away from school may be a not so subtle 
push-out by teachers, counselors, and principals whose ac- 
tions suggest that they would be just as happy if the students 
or teachers left (Deyhle, 1989; Fine, 1987; Fine & Zane, 1989; 
Fordham & Ogbu, 1986; McDermott, 1987). In one large inner- 
city school, neophyte teachers reported that the principal told 
them that 80% of his new teachers quit each year and that "it 
suits him fine, because there are plenty more where they 
came from" (Dworkin, 1984). 

Experiences students have of early academic failure rein- 
force their lack of fit in school They enter school unprepared, 
have few economic or academic resources upon which to rely, 
and see no reason to work harder, especially if they do not 
understand the hidden curriculum (Friedenberg, 1970; Jack- 
son, 1968; LeCompte, 1978). Their behavior initiates a process 
of negative labeling, which accelerates drift. Students begin to 
seek gratification through avoidance of class work, including 
tuning out. Anthropologists studying dropouts have called 
this process the "construction of failure" (Erickson, 1984), a 
process participated in mutually by students, teachers, and 
school staff. Construction of failure precludes future school 
success because labeled students are tracked to mindless re- 
medial classes, where they learn even less or are ignored. 
Eventually, many drop out, relegated to unemployment or un- 
deremployment in the secondary labor market. Even students 
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who believe in the benefits of education often see no evidence 
that schools will deliver on their promises. 

Among teachers, the sense of meaningless and normless- 
ness comes with the shattering of initial idealism and false ex- 
pectations fostered in teachers' colleges. Teachers assume that 
they will be treated as autonomous professionals whose stu- 
dents are eager to learn, but the reality is quite different. 

The Intersection of Teacher and Student Alienation 

It is our contention that a common set of structural vari- 
ables produces both teacher and student alienation. We have 
argued that schools have lagged far behind the changing 
economy and sociopolitical conditions in the United States. 
As a consequence, schooling has fallen out of synchrony with 
society. Technological changes, changes in the sectors from 
which jobs flow, demographic changes in the school-age pop- 
ulation and in the cohorts of teachers available to school dis- 
tricts, as well as the legitimate demand by previously ignored 
groups tor influence in the society have all made the school 
systems that appeared to work well in the in 1950s fail in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

Why have dramatic changes such as these affected teachers 
and students similarly? After all, students are not adults and 
are not in the labor force. By contrast, teachers are both adults 
and in the labor force. Furthermore, each group has tended to 
blame the other for its problems. The answer requires a new 
conceptualization of teachers and students. Teachers and stu- 
dents can be seen as terminological dyads, reflecting comple- 
mentary roles. Without teachers there can be no students, and 
without students, a teacher has no one to teach. While this 
fundamental fact may seem obvious, little research in educa- 
tion has examined the mutual dependency of teachers and 
students. One exception is Firestone and Rosenblum's (1988) 
conceptualization of the commitment process in urban high 
schools. They hold that when teachers lack commitment to 
students, teaching, and their particular campus, they produce 
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School Characteristics 
Relevance 
Respect 
Support 
Expectations 




Teacher Commitment. 
To Students 
To Teaching 
To Place (Campus) 



Student 
Behavior 



Student Commitment 
To Learning 
To Place (Campus) 



Figure 7.1 Firestone and Rosenblum's Model of the Dynamics of 
Teacher and Student Commitment 

SOURCE: Firestone and Rosenblum (1988, p. 286). Copyright 1988 by the American 
Educational Research Association. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 



a rhetoric of teacher blaming (teacher labeling) that affects 
student commitment to learning and to the school. In turn, 
student commitment affects student behavior, which com- 
pletes a circle by affecting teacher commitment. Teacher com- 
mitment is further affected by school characteristics such as 
school relevance, respect levels, support, and expectations; 
school characteristics also affect student commitment. The re- 
sult is a cumulative circular social process that either height- 
ens commitment on the part of students and teachers or 
deflates it (see Figure 7.1). 



NOTE 



1. We rely on statistics on college attendance rather than college graduation 
to compare with teachers over the time periods because many teachers in 
classrooms during the 1940s and 1950s had gone to normal schools, obtaining 
only two years of college themselves. Additionally, it should be recognized 
that the data are for all persons 25 years of age and over and will also include 
people who are well past the age at which their children would still be in 
school. Age-specific breakdowns of educational attainment are available from 
census reports only since 1970. However, interpolating back from these data 
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and from estimations of prior censuses suggests that in 1950, approximately 
19ft of adults between the ages of 25 and 44 had attended college, even if for 
a* little as one year. In I960, 21.8ft of adults of childbearing years had some 
college experience; by 1970, more than 27ft had attended college. Finally, by 
1980, a total of 32.2ft of the adults between the ages of 25 and 44 had attended 
college for at least one year. 
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Giving Up on School: 
A Process Model 



In the previous chapter we surveyed the literature on alien- 
ation theory and its variant known as strain theory. We ap- 
plied these theoretical orientations to account for the 
condition of schooling in the United States experienced by 
teachers and their students. We noted that both students and 
teachers perceive gaps between what they had expected from 
the school experience and what they actually have encoun- 
tered. Students expected that school would be instrumental in 
helping them achieve their material goals, and teachers ex- 
pected that they would be autonomous professionals given 
the opportunity to impart knowledge to eager students. Both 
found the school experience irrelevant and unrewarding. In 
this chapter we utilize the concept of strain theory to develop 
two process models for giving up on school: one that ac- 
counts for the awareness of strain and one that addresses the 
factors that convert strain into school outcomes; including 
teacher quitting and student dropout behaviors. 

In three prior investigations; one of the authors described a 
model designed to account for the manner in which macro- 
structural changes in society affect the attitudes and behav- 
iors of individuals and groups, including disadvantaged 
groups (see Chafetz & Dworkin, 1986; Chafetz, Dworkin, & 
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Dworkin, 1975; Dworkin & Dworkin, 1982). In those models a 
construct known as "global factors' 1 established the condi- 
tions within a society that defined the operating parameters 
for social organizations, institutions, and interpersonal rela- 
tions. Global factors, which we discussed in detail in Chapter 
2, represent the general categories of demographic and dis- 
tributive shifts that affect all groups in a society by dislocat- 
ing populations, altering the division of labor, disrupting the 
operations of a normative order, and influencing such ele- 
ments as population size, state of the economy, level of tech- 
nology, and availability of natural resources. Global factors 
also include what Persell (1977) refers to as "the societal 
structure of dominance" (p. 151), or the stratification system, 
including the hierarchy of groups and rewards available to 
such groups. The organization of institutions in the society re- 
flects conditions of these global factors, and when conditions 
change, institutions either change also or fail to provide the 
society with role incumbents capable of performing the mani- 
fold tasks within the society. 

Disjuncture between the workings of the institutions and 
organizations in the society and the condition of the global 
factors produces market problems— labor markets are not 
supplied with enough or the right kind of workers; workers 
are unprepared to perform new kinds of tasks; school systems 
do not meet the needs of new labor markets. In some in- 
stances, privileged groups continue practices that maintain 
their own status while rendering their society less able to 
compete with others. Similarly, educational policies designed 
to train lower-income children to become industrial workers 
become dysfunctional when the service sector is expanding at 
the expense of the manufacturing sector. These dysfunctions 
produce structural strains that eventually are experienced by 
individuals. Under some conditions individuals may not rec- 
ognize the contradictions— or strains— or may define their ex- 
periences as personal failings. After all, in the United States 
societal norms lead people to attribute their misfortunes ei- 
ther to lack of effort (Merton, 1968) or to chance, fate, or bad 
luck (Shaw & Constanzo, 1970). The old advice "If at first you 
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don't succeed, try, try again" obviates evoking system blame 
or looking for contradictions within the social structure/ and 
especially those contradictions deriving from conditions as 
distant from personal experience as disjuncture between 
global factors and social institutions. 

How, then, do people come to evoke system blame? More 
precisely, how do teachers and students come to conclude 
that the structure of schooling is at fault? The model we offer 
is borrowed from conflict approaches to consciousness as first 
explicated by Marx (1959) in the essay "Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte/' Marx asked whether the peasants could 
be considered a true class as long as they were isolated from 
one another in rural areas. His answer was that they could 
not become a class for themselves (classe fur sich) until they 
were concentrated together in factories and factory towns by 
capitalists and began to discover their common plight and 
common class enemy. The specific constructs for our model 
come from Dworkin and Dworkin (1982) and Chafetz and 
Dworkin (1986). The model proposes that changes in global 
distributive factors, especially demographic and economic 
changes, alter organizational variables, which include the 
ways in which groups relate to one another. Distributive 
change produces organizational change, which produces in- 
terpersonal or social psychological change as individual 
attitudes and behaviors become inconsistent with new forms 
of group relationships. These social psychological changes are 
a result of differences in group ^nd individual experiences 
within organizations. Reference groups serve to inform and 
transmit interpretations of these experiences into new ideolo- 
gies that may attribute the cause of these changes either to the 
social system or to failings within the individual Figure 8.1 
portrays the model that describes the workings of global fac- 
tors on awareness. 

In the model, global factors create structural strains and alter 
organizational relationships (e.g,, place new demands upon 
major societal institutions, including the organization of 
work, the family, and education). If the organizations change 
to accommodate the changed realities, they are likely to produce 
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Figure 8.1 The Process of Awareness of Global-Factor -Induced Strain 



displacements and disruptions in the lives of individuals. If 
they do not change, the organizations are increasingly less 
able to meet the needs of the populace, and the failure of 
these organizations is likely to produce displacements and 
disruptions in people's lives. Given normative explanations 
that deflect blame away from the social structure, the procliv- 
ity of individuals is to look for evil persons, or bad luck, or 
personal shortcomings to account for their disrupted lives. 
Reference groups may help individuals to understand their 
plight by evoking either system-blame or self-blame interpre- 
tations. As Chafetz and Dworkin (1986) argue, however, ref- 
erence groups themselves have vested interests that can be 
enhanced by one or the other interpretation. ^ 

Figure 8.1 presents a veiy general view of the process by 
which global factors affect consciousness among individuals. 
The model incorporates macro-level structural variables into 
the process of individual consciousness (a micro-level con- 
cept). As developed by Dworkin and Dworkin (1982) and 
Chafetz and Dworkin (1986), the model requires some addi- 
tional specification, especially with regard to the kinds of ref- 
erence groups that provide system-blame versus self-blame 
interpretations. As noted earlier, there are three kinds of ref- 
erence groups relevant to attitude formation: comparative, 
normative, and gatekeeping groups. Comparative groups 
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provide a frame of reference by which individuals can deter- 
mine whether they are relatively advantaged or disadvantaged. 
Normative reference groups specify appropriate expecta- 
tions for people and control the knowledges, beliefs, and be- 
haviors that Bourdieu and Passeron (1977) call ''cultural 
capital/' Gatekeeping reference groups establish barriers to 
access to opportunities, specifying what one must do to ac- 
quire desired goals and then granting the means to achieve 
such goals. 

Thus when teachers and students discover that the prom- 
ises of school are not being met for them*— that is, teachers 
discover that they were ill prepared to work in a system in 
which they had little autonomy and little respect, and stu- 
dents discover that people neither care whether they learn 
nor believe that their education will lead to career and eco- 
nomic goals— alternative reference groups come into play. If 
teachers compare their status and rewards with those of other 
tea :hers and not with other college-educated professionals, 
they may conclude that they are no worse off than others; if 
students who are failing compare their experiences with like- 
situated students, they may come to believe that poor perfor- 
mance is normal and to be expected. If, however, teachers and 
students, respectively, compare their own status with that of 
economically or academically more successful groups, they 
are likely to conclude that they, themselves, have a problem, 
and that they, themselves, are relatively deprived. 

This does not, however, establish the locus of blame. If 
teachers turn to school administrators or even to college of 
education faculty for interpretation of their felt relative depri- 
vation, they are likely to be urged to upgrade their skills, to 
try harder; they may even be told that they are not capable of 
becoming effective teachers. Likewise, students seeking inter- 
pretation from teachers, counselors, school administrators, 
and even parents are likely to be told that they must study 
harder and become more motivated to do well in school, or 
may be shown a standardized test that suggests they do not 
have the ability to do well in school in the first place. By con- 
trast, groups outside of the school are more likely to locate 
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fault inherently in the schools, suggesting that "administra- 
tors really don't care about teachers/ or "teachers are not out 
there to help you anyway/' or even that doing well consti- 
tutes "acting white" (Fordham & Ogbu, 1986). 

Response by educators to the impact of global change in the 
distributive and organizational sectors of society, as well as 
the economic and demographic reality of schooling, as we 
shall see in Chapter 9, has been to make small adjustments 
rather than to engage in holistic restructuring. As a conse- 
quence, the situation worsens as teachers and students are in- 
creasingly ill prepared to perform the tasks required in the 
changing society. The result is the sense of alienation and res- 
ignation described in Chapters 3 through 6. 

However, not everyone fails in school and not everyone gives 
up on schooling, even if they feel dissatisfied with their experi- 
ences. Thus macro-level variables, as specified in Figure 8.1, can- 
not account for individual variations in school outcomes for 
students and teachers. The macro-level variables need further 
modification to accomplish that task, as we see in the next fig- 
ure. Figure 8.2 presents a refined model of the factors that lead 
people to give up or not give up on school. The model combines 
elements of many theories generated for macro-level analysis- 
labeling theoiy (Bowles & Levin, 1968; Braun, 1976; Clifton, 
Perry, Parsonson, & Hryniuk, 1986; Cooper, 1979; Dusek, 1975, 
1985; Haller & Davis, 1981; Oakes, 1985; Rist, 1970; Rosenthal & 
Jacobson, 1968), status attainment theory (Sewell, Haller, & 
Ohlendorf, 1970; Sewell, Haller, & Portes, 1969; Sewell & 
Hauser, 1975), reference group theory (Hyman, 1942; Kelley, 
1952; Merton & Kitt, 1950; Shibutani, 1955; Stouffer et al., 1949), 
reproduction theory (Bernstein, 1970, 1977; Boudon, 1974; 
Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Bowles & Gintis, 1976; Ginsburg, 
1988; Giroux, 1983; Persell, 1977), and credentialist theory (Col- 
lins, 1971, 1974, 1979). It is strongly within a conflict paradigm; 
it posits that the inability of institutions to adapt to changes in 
global factors is the source of the strain that produces alienation 
from school. However, it is unique in that it also incorporates 
these theories into a microsystem model that accounts for in- 
dividual school decisions and outcomes. 

O 
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Figure 8.2 Microsystem Model of School Outcomes for Teachers and 
Students 



The model begins with some of the elements of the status 
attainment model. It posits a significant role for actor traits, or 
the background variables that individuals bring to the school 
setting, including race and gender for students and teachers, 
social class and parental resources for students, and years of 
experience and academic attainment for teachers. These estab- 
lish conditions that affect individual commitment, predispose 
responses by others, and influence coping and survival pros- 
pects. In our model they reflect both the resources of individ- 
uals and the ascribed and achieved characteristics that evoke 
responses in others. Two other blocks of variables include the 
constructs school resources and school demography. The former 
include those economic, political, and social factors that per- 
mit schools to offer quality education and enrichment to stu- 
dents and a less stressful environment for teachers. Thus 
affluent schools with supportive parent organizations are better 
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able to compensate for educational disadvantages of their less 
affluent students. The equivalent for teachers is schools in 
which teachers are not required to supplement school sup- 
plies with their own funds and in which parents and parent 
organizations support teachers, agree upon common strate- 
gies for school effectiveness, and volunteer to participate in 
the school, thereby forming an "effective community'' (Cole- 
man & Hoffer, 1«87). 

School demography includes such variables as grade level, 
class size (and campus size), the racial and social class 
makeup of the student body, and the percentages of students 
who are performing below grade level. Such variables ad- 
dress several of the sources of stress that make the work of 
teachers more difficult. They speak to the likelihood that 
teachers will be isolated in terms of race and class, and they 
suggest the extent to which student diversity and the scale of 
the student body will make effective teaching and learning 
possible, despite resources. 

In our model, school resources are affected by school de- 
mography in two ways. First, more affluent suburban schools 
with middle-class student enrollments can rely upon more fa- 
vorable tax structures to supply needed material resources. 
Children in such schools also bring with them the economic 
advantages of their v gh social class status and the accompa- 
nying parental investments in their education. Second, the 
public is more often willing to invest in schools that have a 
history of producing civic leaders and successes in the past. 
In accordance with credentialist models, resource investments 
are most likely to accrue to those schools that produce future 
elites and students who resemble current elites and business 
executives than are schools with fewer exemplars of success. 
Simply put the corporate sector is much more willing to in- 
vest in its own kind than in people whose success is more 
problematic. 

Another block of variables describes expectations and labels 
by superordinates, including teacher expectations of students 
and administrator expectations of teachers. These expecta- 
tions and labels are usually created in response to ascribed 
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characteristics of the actors (actor traita), and interactions 
around them often create self-fulfilling F*ppheciesr^or con- 
struction of success or failure. They do so through differential 
behavior on the part of the superordinates that facilitates or 
inhibits opportunities to learn or to advance oh the part of 
students and teachers. The expectations and labels also affect 
the content and nature of a wide range of social support net- 
works, which we have termed in-school networks and reference 
groups, including nonschool support groups. These serve as role 
models for in-school success or failure, providing assistance 
in gaining access to school roles, coping strategies, and infor- 
mation. We know that dropouts report having fewer social 
networks in school than do nondropouts (Finn & Achilles, 
1990) and that teachers who are burned out and who quit re- 
port having fewer support groups in school than do those 
who remain (Dworkin, 1990b). We also know that burnout is 
lower and stress is less likely to lead to burnout and the de- 
sire to quit teaching among individuals who have supportive 
administrators and colleagues (Dworkin, 1987; Dworkin et al„ 
1988, 1990). 

The next block of variables is personal expectations and goals. 
These variables summarize the career and educational goals of 
students and teachers; they represent both the aspirations that 
people bring to school settings and those engendered in 
school— either in public school or in colleges of education. They 
may be as nebulous as wanting to do one's best or become rich, 
or as specific as becoming a master teacher on the career ladder 
or getting into a college and entering a specified occupation. 
Actor traits affect personal expectations in that they specify lev- 
els of motivation and ability that students and teachers bring to 
school Likewise, school resources specify the extent to which 
material and nonmaterial goods and services are likely to be 
available to the individuals to achieve goals. Most important, 
however, are conducive expectations and labels and in-school 
networks, as they help focus goals, grant personal access to re- 
sources, and even supplant existing goals with new ones. Obvi- 
ously, they also work to inhibit access, as teachers and 
administrators play significant roles as gatekeepers. 
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Strain theory argues that in the absence of legitimate means 
to goals individuals may seek alternative means, especially if 
the goals are attainable elsevhere and the individuals have 
access to opportunity structures and networks (Cloward, 
1959). Alternative networks and reference groups outside of 
school suggest options and alternative opportunities as well as 
redirect personal expectations and goals. These networks pro- 
vide support and even suggest new means and goals. They 
also may provide actual options to attaining goals. Thus refer- 
ence groups from off the street may provide access to illegiti- 
mate means to wealth, should that be a goal. Reference 
groups of ex-teachers or of other college graduates may pro- 
vide information and career leads outside of teaching for 
teachers whose in-school networks have frustrated access to 
career goals in teaching. Of course, actor traits may facilitate 
access to such alternative networks. Middle-class students 
who are alienated from school may have fewer street re- 
sources upon which to rely than do working-class students. 
Teachers whose networks of friends are primarily made up of 
other teachers may also have fewer paths to alternative ca- 
reers than those with friends outside of teaching. Likewise, 
economic conditions in the community will affect access to 
counseling programs and goal-attainment alternatives. Thus 
the model should be placed within the larger economic con- 
text of the global factors about which we spoke earlier. 

The dependent construct is school outcomes, which includes en- 
thusiasm for teaching versus burnout for teachers and school 
commitment versus tuning out (in-school dropping out) for stu- 
dents under conditions of the absence of alternative networks 
and options. It also include dropping out and quitting teaching 
for students and teachers, respectively, in the presence of alter- 
natives. Realize, however, that the presence of alternatives and 
networks need only be perceptual. Whether or not viable alter- 
natives are actually present is less important to the decision of 
teachers and students to leave school than is the belief that 
something better is out there beyond the schoolyard fence. 

We propose, then, that both in-school and out-of-school ref- 
erence groups play significant roles in creating feelings of 
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dissatisfaction, translating such dissatisfaction into self- or 
system blame, and suggesting strategies to attain goals or ere* 
ate new goals on the basis of the locus of blame. Teachers, 
parents, and school administrators are most likely to encour- 
age students to evoke self-blame to explain failure. Adminis- 
trators do the same to teachers who are having difficulty 
coping with their work. On the other hand, the street, other 
students, and some social agency practitioners are more likely 
to look at system-blame models. Nonteachers, ex-teachers, 
and other well-paid, college-educated reference groups are 
likely to encourage teachers to evoke system blame for their 
difficulties. If teachers, parents, and administrators provide 
resources and assistance in goal attainment within school, the 
likelihood of dropping out, burning out, or quitting is re- 
duced. By contrast, support from nonschool sources may pro- 
vide opportunities to achieve goals out of school. Not all of 
the means to goals need to be thought of as deviant. Many 
colleges and universities have retrained teachers to enter new 
lines of work, and many proprietary schools have offered 
skilled trades to high school dropouts. However, whether a 
teacher remains in school, burned out and hating the stu- 
dents, or quits and enters a new career depends upon eco- 
nomic and social opportunities. Reference groups out of 
school often provide access to and information about such op- 
portunities. Likewise, whether a student remains an in-school 
dropout by tuning out or actually drops out of school often 
depends upon the pressures imposed by out-of-school refer- 
ence groups. 

The elements of the model we have offered are affected dif- 
ferentially by the components of alienr ion described by See- 
man (1959, 1967, 1975). We suspect that a sense of 
meaninglessness and powerlessness in school is most affected 
by the superordinate labels and the actions of in-school refer- 
ence groups. Supportive teachers and administrators are 
known to reduce levels of burnout and alienation among stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Isolation is heavily a function of in- 
school networks and reference f roups and may compel an 
individual to seek tne support of out-of-school reference 
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groups, if available. School resources and school demography 
are likely to determine whether superordinatej are willing to 
bend rules and whether rule obedience is likely to have pay- 
offs. Thus the interplay among resources, superordinates, and 
reference groups is likely to affect normlessness. In turn, all of 
these factors come into play in creating a sense that schooling 
is central or foreign to one's being— that is, a sense of es- 
trangement or engagement. 

Our model suggests that there are numerous elements that 
come into play in determining whether a person will give up on 
school. Experiences, goals, opportunities, alternatives, and, most 
of all, reference groups determine the algorithm that leads the 
individual to embrace school with enthusiasm or give up. Some 
of these factors are under the control of school policy and staff; 
others must be addressed in larger social, political, and eco- 
nomic arenas. In Chapter 10 we shall identify these different 
kinds of factors and offer our not too modest suggestions to ex- 
ploit the model s potential in preventing teachers and students 
from giving up in and on school. 
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A central problem in school reform is that few of the reforms 
that will be detailed in this chapter address the central con- 
cern in this book: the alienation that leads to burnout and 
quitting behavior- This is because few actually alter the pat- 
terns of power and control inside school, and none have 
much power to alter powerful social, political, and economic 
factors outside the school. Sarason (1971) states that innova- 
tive curricula and pedagogical approaches that reduce alien- 
ation by attempting to get students involved in their own 
learning— such as problem solving and discovery learning- 
necessitate structural changes at the level of the classroom in 
how teachers and children relate to each other It is precisely 
these relationships that remain untouched by current educa- 
tional reforms (cited in Puckett, 1989, p. 282). Newmann 
(1981) has argued for institution of reforms designed to im- 
prove the performance of students by reducing alienation: in- 
creasing student participation; building in voluntarism and 
more diffuse and extended relationships among students and 
teachers; establishing clear, consistent educational goals; 
making institutions of manageable size; and integrating 
school roles with the work world. He suggests that school re- 
forms can be evaluated in accordance with the degree to 
which they reduce alienation— the factor to which he attributes 
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primary blame for poor student performance. We reproduce his 
array of programs and their respective evaluations in Table 
9.1 because it not only summarizes some of the most common 
forms of alternative programs for at-risk students, but illus- 
trates the degree to which their ability to reduce alienation is 
limited, at best. 
Newmann (1981) points out that 

the good news is that none of the reforms seems likely to 
contradict any of the guidelines [leading to a reduction of 
alienation] and each . . . seems ... to promote at least 
one. . . . The bad news is that no single reform is likely to 
be consistent with more than three guidelines, and that 
almost half the cells are filled with (?). (p. 557) 

This means, he tells us, that some of the reforms also have the 
potential to violate individual guidelines against alienation 
(p. 557). Given that, we must look to new approaches that do 
not. Doing so, however, requires taking into consideration 
changes in the societal context of schools, and developing ex- 
planations for why and how these changes alter the lives that 
students and teachers lead in school. This is because the 
global factors outlined in Chapter 2 have so altered the world 
in which we and schools live that the repeated "cycles of re- 
form" so common in the past no longer will serve to remedy 
the kinds of problems we will outline in this chapter. 

Tyack and Hansot (1984) give four explanations for the fail- 
ure of school reform: (a) attacks on the American social phi- 
losophy positing that public education is a public good; (b) 
what the authors call the "politicization of education" during 
periods of retrenchment, or a more open ambivalence about 
actually achieving greater equality and the value of compen- 
satory social services for the poor and minorities; (c) over- 
ambitious reformers who promise effects for their programs 
that cannot be realized; and (d) real areas of deficit in the 
schools. We find this to be a useful analysis. In this chapter, 
we will examine how various reforms have attempted to im- 
prove performance of teachers and students. We first discuss 
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Table 9.1 Ratings of the Extent to Which Reforms Implement 
Guidelines for Reducing Alienation 

Guidelines 

Clear, Exten. 

Consis. and 

Vol. Ed. Small Partici- Coop. Integ. Totals 

Choice Goals Size pation Roles Work ♦ ? / 



Schools within 




















schools 


? 


? 


+ 


? 


? 


7 


1 


5 


0 


Specialized 




















schools 


+ 


+ 


? 


? 


? 


? 


2 


4 


0 


Alternative 




















schools 


+ 


7 




+ 


? 


? 


3 


3 


0 


House system 


? 


? 


+ 


? 


? 


/ 


1 
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1 


Personalized 




















advising 


? 


+ 


/ 


? 


? 




1 


3 


2 


Flexible 




















scheduling 


+ 


/ 
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/ 


? 


? 


1 


2 
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Individualized 




















programming ? 




/ 


+ 


? 


? 


2 


3 


1 


Prosocial 




















conduct 


/ 


+ 


/ 


? 


* ♦ 


/ 


2 


1 


3 


Participation 




















in governance 


+ 


•* 

7 


/ 




7 




2 


2 


2 


The basics 


? 


+ 


1 
i 


I 
I 


? 




1 


3 


2 


Career- 




















vocational 




















education 


+ 


+ 


i 


1 


? 


? 
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Challenge 




















education 


+ 


? 


i 


1 


? 


+ 


2 


2 


2 


Community- 




















based 




















learning 


+ 


? 


i 


1 


? 


+ 


2 


2 


2 


Totals 




















+ 


7 


6 


3 


3 


1 


2 


22 






? 


5 


6 


1 


5 


12 


7 




36 




/ 


1 


1 


9 


5 


0 


4 






20 



SOURCE: Adapted from F M Newmann (1981, p. 558). Harvard Educational Review, 51:4. 
Copyright C 1961 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. All rights reserved. 
NOTE: Vol. Choice - Voluntary Choice; Gear, Consis. Ed. Goals - Clear, Consistent 
Educational Goals; Small Size - Small Size; Participation - Participation; Exten. and 
Coop. Roles ■ Extended and Cooperative Roles; - Integ. Work ■ Integrated Work; + - 
reform likely to result in practice that promotes the guideline; ? - reform could be 
implemented in ways that promote or contradict the guideline; / - reform largely 
irrelevant to the guideline; no basis for assessing potential promotion or contradiction. 
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the standards used to determine whether or not schools are 
successful. We will look at reforms that have been tried and 
why, given the theoretical framework that informs this book 
and the evaluative standards usually applied to schools, the 
reforms have had limited utility. Second, we evaluate so- 
called no-cost reforms. Third, we discuss the mismatch be- 
tween cuents and program characteristics, indicating that 
what schools do for dropouts does not meet their needs. Fi- 
nally, we discuss reforms that actually have exacerbated the 
problems they were intended to solve. Our purpose in this 
critique is to demonstrate how the very act of trying to solve 
problems of alienation can actually create them, because *t 
makes even educators who have the best of inter tiono and 
skills feel as if their efforts are meaningless and ineffective. 

Educational reform movements, whether in the United 
States or elsewhere, are stimulated by dissatisfaction with 
both specific school activities or functions and social condi- 
tions that it is believed the schools can, or should, correct. We 
shall argue in this chapter that educational reforms fail for a 
number of reasons. First, they often have been held account- 
able to impossible standards for social reformation. Second, 
they have tended to be short-lived and underfunded. In both 
cases, because they have failed, they exacerbated alienation of 
educators, who were left feeling powerless to effect change 
and as if their efforts were useless. They foster cynicism, be- 
cause teachers know that reforms come in waves. Many teach- 
ers simply lie low and wait out innovations that they find 
unworkable or philosophically repugnant. Third, particularly 
with regard to instruction, many reforms exacerbate the low 
achievement and poor student self-esteem they seek to ame- 
liorate. Reforms also seldom change dynamics at the heart of 
pedagogy— patterns of teacher-student interaction— nor do 
they change the top-down flow of power and control in 
schools. Finally, many reforms really are directed at, and are 
most appropriate for, the children of middle America, not 
those most at risk. As a consequence, they have little effect on 
target populations and increase the sense that educators are 
powerless to solve their own problems. 
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It is probable that schools cannot by themselves create a 
fcood and equitable society, but rather that schools are good 
and equitable where society itself is good and equitable. 
We do believe that it probably is within the power of the 
United States to create good schools for all children, 
schools that are humane and interesting places for children 
to acquire basic cognitive tools ar>d to become competent 
and critical thinkers. However, doing so may not eliminate 
poverty, reduce unemployment, or strengthen the national 
economy. Far more stringent action than school reform 
would be needed to accomplish these objectives. In fact, 
much school reform may hide a conservative agenda to 
avoid the possibility of more far-reaching social change, 
changes that would involve redistribution of wealth and 
elimination of entrenched privilege (Giroux, 1988a). The 
failure of both the Right and the Left to accomplish their 
educational agendas probably has increased a sense of so- 
cial disenfranchisement, because neither has been able to 
implement change in schools and their effects. In the pages 
that follow, we examine some of the reasons reform pro- 
grams have failed to meet expectations. 



INAPPROPRIATE STANDARDS 
TO MEASURE SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 

School failure is in part a function of how success is mea- 
sured. At the c ;hool level, excellence comes to be defined in 
terms of (a) overall scores on standardized tests, (b) the 
number of students v/ho graduate in four years, (c) the 
number of students— graduates or not— who find jobs, and 
(d) the number of students who go on to attend college, 
whether or not they graduate from college (LeCompte & 
Dworkin, 1988, p. 146). Unfortunately, in the past few de- 
cades public schools in the United States have been found 
wanting on all of these standards, and, as a consequence, 
reforms intended to improve performance have been ad- 
judged defective. 
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Why Do Schools Fail to Meet the Standards? 

A number of explanations have been advanced for the fail- 
ure of schools to measure up; some of these are discussed in 
turn below. 

Test characteristics. Test scores have declined in ways that 
cannot be explained in terms of changes in the characteristics 
of the student body (O'Neill & Sepielli, 1985). Some of the de- 
clines can be explained in terms of the tests themselves, First, 
the tests and how they are scored have changed, Lower rates 
of passing are created when "cut scores/' or the lowest pass- 
ing levels, are raised to reflect concerns over excellence. An- 
other test artifact— still unexplained—is the reduction of 
differences in test scores between males and females, This can 
be attributed not to improvement in the performance of fe- 
males, but to a decline in male scores in reading, language 
arts, and composition. Since women traditionally score lower 
than men in math, overall test scores of males have moved 
closer to those of women, Why male scores have declined still 
is unknown. 

The standardized tests upon which schools— and stu- 
dents—are assessed also have been pegged to minimum com- 
petencies in reading, mathematics, and sometimes writing, 
While some urban schools have demonstrated remarkable in- 
creases in student performance, they have often done so on 
these basic skills tests, which assess only the most minimum of 
competencies. Administration of tests and how they influence 
instruction also affects performance; test scores can be 
"cooked" by teaching to the test. When this happens, test 
scores rise because teachers teach nothing but what is to be 
tested. While it is appropriate for teachers actually to teach 
children the material upon which they will be assessed, im- 
provements in test scores may not necessarily reflect im- 
provements in the amounts of knowledge students have 
acquired. 

Graduation and employment We pointed out in Chapters 1, 2, 
and 4 that students are not graduating, going on to higher ed- 
ucation, or finding employment in the numbers desired. The 
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consequently increased rates of dropping out and unemploy- 
ment are considered measures of school failure. A further 
issue not often addressed by basic skills reforms is that the 
kinds of skills needed in higher-level employment are often 
not just the basics, but privileged intellectual skills and be- 
haviors. In addition/ specific organizational and curricular 
practices in schools, such as ability grouping and tracking, la- 
beling, and placement in special programs, also act to deprive 
poor children, young women, and minorities of experiences 
that impart social skills and value orientations necessary for 
success in desirable occupational sectors (Apple, 1979; 
Aronowitz & Giroux, 1985; Bernstein, 1977; Bourdieu & Passe- 
ron, 1977; Gouldner, 1979). 

Educational need and public support. Educational needs in the 
United States are seriously out of sync with public, or at least 
legislative, willingness to assume responsibility for their 
costs. Further, there is little consensus over how, and in what 
manner, educational needs should be met. For example, in 
1988, the courts in Texas declared unconstitutional the state's 
practice of using property taxes to finance schools. In a spe- 
cial session of the Texas State Legislature during March 1990, 
an odd coalition of conservatives (who believed the bill too 
expensive) and minorities (who believed it offered far too lit- 
tle) defeated a multimillion-dollar educational spending 
package that was to replace the property tax. At the time of 
publication of this volume (mid-1991), the issue remains unre- 
solved. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. The United States simply does 
not value children and education as highly as public rhetoric 
would indicate. One of the highest accolades that policymak- 
ers can give to a proposed program or innovation is that it 
will require no additional funds. The War on Poverty, which 
attempted to address the larger social problems underlying 
school failure, brought a substantial amount of incentive 
funding into the public schools. Subsequent disenchantment 
with the impact of the War on Poverty— fueled in part by an 
unwillingness to spend enough or to wait long enough for 
results— has led to a series of new reforms whose primary 
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cachet seems to be that they are characterized by decreasing 
levels of funding. The logic seems to be that since increasing 
funds to schools did not end poverty, we need not continue 
wasting money on the poor. 

NO-COST REFORMS 

Publication of A Nation at Risk (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983) and other commission reports 
critical of the performance of U.S. schools was followed by 
various less costly and more modest moves to increase "excel- 
lence" in education by altering the curriculum and raising 
standards. In the 1990s, so-called no-cost reforms are in 
vogue. The most popular of these emphasize various forms of 
organizational restructuring and decentralization, parent re- 
sponsibility, and appeals to higher values, morality, and hard 
work. No-cost, we submit, is almost universally a recipe for 
an ineffective program. 

The High Cost of "No-Cost" 

Perhaps among the most important fallacies of these pro- 
grams is the illusion that they are, in fact, less costly. We be- 
lieve that they are costly indeed, if only because they are 
ineffective and divert attention from other, more serious, efforts 
at change. Their critics suggest that some of these programs- 
such as choice plans and district decentralization— actually 
can produce sharply negative results, including increased ra- 
cial and economic segregation in the schools (Daniels, 1989). 
Further, these proposals do little to solve many of the con- 
crete and oppressive internal problems that alienate students 
and teachers from school. 

Decreasing levels of funding are the norm in educational 
programming because they are tied to legislated or agency 
funding cycles. Because government budgets operate on one- 
or two-year cycles, projects that actually succeed in obtaining 
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as much as three-year grants are considered to be unusual. 
Results always are expected in less than the three-year period, 
despite the fact that research on educational innovation indi- 
cates that results usually are not evident until after the three- 
year budget cycle is over— by which time the program has 
been judged unsuccessful and funding has been discontinued 
(Corwin, 1973; Whitford, 1986). On the assumption that exter- 
nal funds are to be used only for start-up of programs, agen- 
cies also tend to give less than was requested and to reduce 
funding each year. Innovators thus find themselves in a con- 
tinual funding shortage when local funding is not allocated to 
make up the difference. 

Decreasing levels of funding contribute to the cynicism and 
alienation of teachers, who know that innovations will not be 
around for long. Since special programs usually are not con- 
tinued with local funds, short-term gains made as a conse- 
quence of innovative programs will not persist when the 
programs are gone. For example, a New York elementary 
school that began a crash emphasis on reading three years 
ago instituted a two-hour-daily after-school tutoring program 
taught by four experienced teachers for its lowest-achieving 
students. In one year, the percentage of its children who read 
at or above grade level rose from 36% to 60.4%, and its rank- 
ing among schools rose by one-third. However, in the follow- 
ing year the after-school program was cut back to two days a 
week because it received a smaller grant for the second year, 
The principal now worries that next year, the school again 
will fall into the ranks of low-achieving schools— and proba- 
bly now wonders if all the effort was worth it (Berger, 1990). 

Reforms Predicated Upon the "Quick Fix" 

A recent analysis of reform movements in several states by 
the Center for Policy Research in Education shows that, dur- 
ing the 1980s, state legislatures did indeed initiate an unprec- 
edented number of educational reform-related bills and task 
forces. Most popular were "quick fixes/' including salary 
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increases for teachers, mandates for higher standards for stu- 
dent promotion and retention, establishment of more selec- 
tive standards for entering the teaching profession, and 
raising of graduation standards and cut scores for exit exami- 
nations. These are the types of reforms most likely to be put 
in place and to remain, in large part because they involve 
modest programs that disrupt the existing system very little 
and whose dynamics and resource requirements are familiar 
and comfortable to school personnel ("Modest Gains/' 1989), 

At the same time calls are being heard to make preservice 
teacher training programs more rigorous, reformers also ad- 
vocate alternative, quicker, and cheaper ways to circumvent 
even traditional teacher preparation programs, These pro- 
grams diminish the value of efforts (and credentials earned) 
by people have who participated in more time-consuming tra- 
ditional programs. For example, New Jersey "solved" its 
chronic shortage of qualified teachers by instituting a pro- 
gram of alternative certification. Any college graduate can be 
hired on a temporary certificate, and then, after a year's su- 
pervision and a year's successful teaching, become state certi- 
fied. New Jersey now has a surplus of teacher candidates, and 
other states are considering adopting New Jersey's proce- 
dures (S, Thomson, quoted in "Learning Conditions/' 1989), 
There is, however, considerable controversy over the degree 
to which teachers provided by such alternative systems are as 
qualified as teachers who traverse traditional university- 
based programs (Haberman, 1987; Kirby, Darling-Hammond, 
& Hudson, 1989; Lutz & Hutton, 1989). 

More difficult to implement, less likely to persist, and more 
prone to dilution have Yeen those reforms that involve con- 
flicts of interests or complex or ambiguous solutions, such as 
assessment of practicing teachers and implementation of ca- 
reer ladders (Fuhrman, Clune, & Elmore, 1988; "Modest 
Gains/' 1989), Where these programs have been implemented, 
they have often become co-opted, serving to reinforce the sta- 
tus quo. This is what happened to a career ladder program in 
Utah; teachers who already were at the top of the pay scale 
simply became the master teachers, and other teachers were 
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arrayed downward according to seniority (Malen & Hart, 1987), 
In other cases, as in the well-conceived— and well-received— 
Fairfax County merit pay scheme, school board-mandated cuts 
in the types and levels of incentive pay that had been promised 
to teachers led to bitterness and what appears to be loss of trust 
in the superintendent who initiated it (Fiske, 1989), 

Avoiding Expense by Shifting the Cost of Reform 

Cost-free reforms are popular because they reduce the level 
of public ambivalence for funding educational programs by 
shifting the cost of school improvement away from taxpayers, 
One solution is to let private schools provide an elite stream 
for more privileged sectors of the population, Private and pa- 
rochial schools also provide considerable relief to public 
schools in certain urban areas, but do so at the expense of 
"creaming" affluent and white children out of the public 
schools. Other solutions make parents more responsible for 
the type of schools their children attend and the amount of in- 
struction they receive at home. Still others shift costs to the 
corporate sector in the form of programs such as school-busi- 
ness partnerships, executives on loan for teachers and tutors, 
and job training programs, 

Parent involvement programs. Parent involvement programs 
transfer responsibility for student performance to the child's 
home. They have three dimensions. The first, and most typi- 
cal, form of parent involvement sees parents as emissaries of, 
and adjuncts to, the school. These programs are premised on 
the assumption that the performance of children will improve 
if parents reinforce school activities at home. School responsi- 
bility is limited to progress reports to parents and admoni- 
tions to help students and to make sure they do their 
homework and turn it in on time. However, as we have indi- 
cated, schools are relatively ineffective at communicating 
with parents and often sabotage them. 

These programs also are effective only with certain seg- 
ments of the population. Most limit their efforts to bringing 
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more parents to school on special days when teachers are 
ireed for conferences by dismissing children. These ignore the 
fact that poor and working parents may not only be unable to 
get away from work and travel to school for the meetings, but 
also are handicapped by having to find child care for children 
who are home on conference days. Second, as we have noted, 
while teachers find it easy to inform parents 01 satisfactory 
progress or to complain to them about behavior problems 
that disrupt classroom activities, they are less prone to inform 
parents when their children are beginning to fall behind aca- 
demically. They are quick to attribute poor performance to 
problems in the home and to resist explanations that fault 
teacher behavior or the quality of instruction. As a conse- 
quence, parents— especially those whose children are not 
doing well— frequently are the last to learn that their children 
are in trouble, after the report card comes (Goldenberg, 1989; 
Stern, 1987; Tizard et al., 1989). 

Programs that go further involve evening conferences, 
sending teachers out on ''house calls/ 7 and enlisting parents 
as tutors for their children. At their best, these programs con- 
centrate on teaching parents how to teach their children. 
Some programs actually supply parents with instructional 
materials and give them training in how to use them. One of 
the most innovative— and unfortunately short-lived— pro- 
grams of this type was "Computers Can/' which w<»s insti- 
tuted by the Houston Independent School District with 
Chapter I funds and sturdy computers donated by a local 
company. After taking training from school staff in how to 
use it, parents could check out a computer and take it home 
for their children. The premise was that even in disadvan- 
taged homes, where purchase of a computer was absolutely 
impossible, both parents and children could become com- 
puter literate. These programs, especially the tutoring pro- 
grams, are rare, and most customarily have been included as 
part of federally funded compensatory programs. When 
funds are cut, they disappear. 

Parent involvement programs facilitate blaming the victim 
because they shift the responsibility for education from 
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school systems to parents. Parents are seen as culpable if they 
do not make wise decisions on behalf of their children. Re- 
gardless of their resources, it has become increasingly popu- 
lar to make parents fiscally and legally responsible for their 
children's school performance Some Houston judges, for ex- 
ample, have fined parents of children who were habitual tru- 
ants and then jailed them if they did not pay the fines 
(Warren, 1990), Wisconsin— which also makes parents re- 
sponsible for the financial support of the children of their 
own teenaged children— has created a statewide program that 
cuts welfare payments to families whose children exceed 13 
unexcused absences from school in a semester However, the 
program has proven to be ineffective in keeping children in 
school, at least in Milwaukee County. Only 28% of the 
county's teenagers affected by the program returned to school 
and were still there after two months ("On Welfare and Tru- 
ants/' 1990). Further, the consequences of cutting off welfare 
payments or jailing parents may work to the further disad- 
vantage of other children still under the care of the punished 
parents. 

Voucher systems. Another way to transfer the cost of school 
reform is to encourage market forces to run bad schools out of 
business. The assumption is that if parents are allowed to 
choose schools for their children rather than being forced to 
send them to the school closest to home, the best schools 
would flourish and market forces would make poor ones 
close for lack of enrollment. Critics argue that choice systems 
will benefit only the affluent, and will act to segregate schools 
further by race and class, since poor parents lack both the in- 
formation to make effective choices for their children and the 
resources to transport them to schools outside the immediate 
neighborhood. Bad schools in the poorest neighborhoods will, 
in fact, not be driven out of business, but will persist because 
they are the only viable alternative for people in those areas. 
Additionally, voucher systems may create a boondoggle for 
proprietary schools. If the widespread lack of scruples and 
poor instruction that characterize many proprietary voca- 
tional schools in the 1980s and 1990s is any indication, 
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schools may profit substantially while student-clients— espe- 
cially the most vulnerable students from minority and inner- 
city areas— gain little. 

Parents as board members. Finally, in some districts, such as 
the Chicago Public Schools, parent involvement means that 
parents now are elected participants in the actual governance 
of schools. We will discuss this form of involvement later, in 
the section on school reorganization and decentralization. 

Tapping the Corporate Sector 

These programs emphasize the relationship between the 
school and its business community. Like parent involvement 
programs, they are based upon the assumption that getting local 
businesses and institutions involved in school affairs will stimu- 
late both the quality of schooling and the performance of stu- 
dents. Bailin (1990) defines three categories of school-business 
partnerships: "adopt-a-school" programs, programs for at-risk 
students, and "systemically oriented" programs such as the Bos- 
ton Compact (Hargroves, 1987), which establish very elaborate, 
almost contractual arrangements between school districts and 
the business community. These lay out specific goals and objec- 
tives for businesses and schools and often imply systems of 
evaluation and monitoring of compliance. One of their major 
objectives is to elicit supplementary resources and services for 
schools. These resources usually involve the promise of training 
and jobs for students who maintain adequate academic records 
and who undergo training by the company involved. They also 
can include soliciting volunteers to serve as adult mentors, role 
models, and tutors, and as actual classroom teachers in specialty 
areas such as computer programming and the sciences. While 
they can generate a great deal of interest in public schools, they 
often have little substance, are preceded by too little discussion, 
and establish no real consensus between the parties on the goals 
of education. Most have failed to set up systems of accountabil- 
ity or evaluation. As a consequence, most really fail to initiate 
much reform or to serve at-risk students, even in the area of 
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providing employment. The Boston Compact, for example, 
failed to produce anywhere near the number of jobs the school 
district had been promised— or needed—for disadvantaged 
youth. Critics of these programs also argue that they not only 
produce too few jobs, but those they do create involve short- 
term, dead-end employment that does not articulate with future 
professional careers. Many also cream, serving not the most dis- 
advantaged, but those students who need only a little help to be 
successful (Hahn & Danzberger, 1987). 

These programs also share a disability with parent involve- 
ment programs: Schools are suspicious of outsiders and try to 
restrict their participation to only those activities that can be 
carefully controlled, monitored, and rendered nonthreaten- 
ing. All of the programs described above serve as little more 
than a Band-Aid for the most pressing problems of education; 
their failure only increases alienation by making change seem 
more impossible. 



MISMATCHES: PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
THAT DO NOT MATCH AT-RISK STUDENT NEEDS 

Most reform movements really are directed at and are most 
effective for middle-class students, not those most in need. 
This is because the United States has a two-tiered form of ed- 
ucation, structured in accordance with the perceived socio- 
economic origins and destinations of the students it serves 
(Haberman, 1987; Resnick & Resnick, 1985): 

One, endowed with resources and talent, serves middle- 
class and affluent white youth. The other system is a 
pauper's system. . . . The second system, in which most of 
America's poor children are educated, has been largely 
overlooked in the current wave of educational reform. 
(Hahn & Danzberger, 1987, p. 3) 

In addition, some curricular innovations that work well for 
affluent students do not work at all, in the same way, or as 
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well with minority students or the poor (Delpit, 1988; Reyes, 
in press; Richardson et al., 1989). Several researchers have 
found that interactive teacher-student narratives, one of the 
most highly touted practices for teaching reading and writ- 
ing, are ineffective ways to help Hispanic elementary school 
children increase their vocabulary in English, construct better 
sentences, or write more elaborated texts (Cummins & 
Miramontes, 1989; Reyes, 1990). Skills-based instruction, which 
is heavily dependent on phonics, can confuse and even retard 
the development of English-language facility among ele- 
mentary-level language-minority children (Richardson et al., 
1989). And the same decontextualized, skills-based instruc- 
tion, which degenerates into the "teaching of lists," retards 
understanding of complex concepts among high schools stu- 
dents (McNeil, 1986, 1988b, 1988c). Still other reforms, like in- 
creasing the number of children retained or the amount of 
homework and parental involvement, are out of sync with the 
realities of the lives of many poor families and their children 
and actually contribute to disillusionment and dropping out. 

Programs Do Not Match the Needs of the Population 

We believe that current emphases in dropout prevention 
fail to address the characteristics of a population as heteroge- 
neous as the at-risk, alienated population of schoolchildren in 
the United States. They meet the needs of only a segment of 
the at-risk population; they are not appropriate for the 
"gentrified" potential dropout (students who are academi- 
cally able but alienated, those who are from the middle 
classes or who aspire to middle-class employment) or for the 
increasing numbers of very young dropouts who are too 
young for the job market or GED programs. Further, with few 
exceptions, they constitute a boring and inadequate educa- 
tional experience that manufactures failure. 

Perhaps more important, the programs are not congruent 
with what makes schools acceptable to many dropouts and 
at-risk students. First, most of these students do not want to 
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be singled out, isolated, and stigmatized. While many of them 
do not want to return to their home schools, it is because their 
experiences in their homes schools were so unpleasant, not 
because they want to be segregated with other dropouts. 
Some students want their "special schools" to have school 
spirit, pep rallies, and sports teams, just like ordinary high 
schools (Compton, 1983). And they want parity of esteem 
with other schools— diplomas, not GEDs, if possible, and 
class work and training that leads to real jobs, not dead-end 
minimum-wage employment. 

Reforms Do Not Provide Adequate Nonacademic Support 

Many young people know that if they are to stay in school, 
their most pressing economic and socioemotional needs must 
be met before they can cope with their academic problems. 
Young women do not drop out of school because they are 
pregnant; they drop out because they cannot find safe, acces- 
sible, and affordable day care for their infants (Hess & Green, 
1988; Holley & Doss, 1983). Young people who must help 
support their parents and siblings— as well as their own chil- 
dren—during economic hard times must have flexible school 
schedules; for most, the few available night high schools are 
too far from their homes to make attendance possible. Some- 
times simple rigidity in transportation schedules makes it 
difficult for students to stay in school. Pregnant teens, mathe- 
matically gifted children, or children with physical handicaps 
may find that the only programs appropriate for them are lo- 
cated across town, far from the bus route. A child whose par- 
ent has no car may live too close to school to be eligible for 
free transportation, but may be afraid to traverse the danger- 
ous neighborhood between home and school on foot. Stu- 
dents who are abused, neglected, or in poor health, and those 
who have personal, emotional, or psychological problems, 
need appropriate medical and mental health services. 

Programs advocated to address these problems include pro- 
fessional counseling; peer group support networks and peer 
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counseling; counseling for drug and alcohol abusers and chil- 
dren who are victims of sexual and other forms of abuse; and 
medical clinics with special emphasis on prenatal care, con- 
traception, and sexually transmitted diseases. These programs 
founder on the reefs of insufficient funding and lack of con- 
sensus over the purposes of schooling. 

Reforms predicated upon more individual attention for 
troubled students and more and better counseling are a joke 
when, as we have noted, most schools lack support staff such 
as social workers, counselors, and nurses. Elementary schools 
typically do not have counselors; those in middle and senior 
high schools typically serve 400-450 students and can be as- 
signed as many as 700 (Corcoran et al., 1988, pp. 26-27; Powell 
et al., 1985; Sarason, 1971). 

Empowerment. Special notice needs to be made of programs 
that seek to improve retention to graduation by empowering 
students. These programs are highly individualistic, devoted 
to improving school performance by improving the self-esteem 
of students. Their primary focus is on getting poor and minor- 
ity students to become critical thinkers and to be aware and 
appreciative of their class and cultural heritage. Many are 
built around reading and writing programs; some, like those 
modeled on the Foxfire programs (Puckett, 1989; Wigginton, 
1985), involve innovative and creative community-based out-of- 
school experiences. The problem is that they do not address the 
structural problems that underlie individual problems; they can 
leave supposedly empowered students "all dressed up, with no 
place to go." 

Locking t\ie Barn After the Horse Has Fled 

Most intervention programs offer too little and begin too 
late— after the process of a student's alienation is well begun 
or the student actually drops out. Once students are no longer 
enrolled, intervention is infinitely more difficult; most of 
those who leave cannot be tracked down. Hahn and Danzber- 
ger (1987) call these students "estranged" (p. 51); they are 
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youths on the outside who often have failed both in and out of 
school. The cost of recycling these students is tremendously 
high, and rates of success with them are extremely low. 

Programs that do bring dropouts back into school have 
their own problems. They are too brief —usually no more than 
10-12 weeks— to provide training for meaningful employ- 
ment, especially since their clients often need substantial re- 
mediation in basic academic skills before they can even begin 
actual job training. They usually do not provide support ser- 
vices, such as day care and transportation, that clients need in 
order to participate in the programs. Further, most of the em- 
ployment they do provide consists of dead-end or entry-level 
jobs from which clients find it impossible to move into posi- 
tions that permit them to support their families. Those who 
seek an alternative in proprietary programs often find very 
high tuition charges and very little training. In fact, financial 
abuses by private technical and vocational schools constituted 
a near scandal in the 1980s (Berger, 1989; Fine, 1986). 

Even the most well-established programs fail to serve those 
most in need of help. The number of dropouts joining youth 
programs such as the Job Corps or those established under 
the Job Training Partnership Act has declined. In large part 
this is because programs elevate their success rates by a 
creaming process that enrolls only the most promising young- 
sters—those who can read and write, who have not spent a 
great deal of time on the streets, who are motivated, and who 
have no criminal records (Hahn & Danzberger, 1987, p. 51). 
While this assures high levels of job placement, and hence 
continued program funding, k means that the only people 
served are those who need minimal training and who, for the 
most part, might be able to find jobs on their own. 

Discussions of school reforms usually begin— and often 
end— with a consideration of at-risk students; they very 
quickly are transformed into attempts to do something about 
dropouts. However, not all at-risk students are, or ever will 
be, dropouts. More important than consideration of dropouts, 
we believe, is the great majority of students who are not drop- 
outs, but who are alienated. They must be reached before they 
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find dropping out to be a viable alternative to going to school. 
To do this, a whole new approach to schooling, its purposes, 
and the content and delivery of instruction must be devel- 
oped, one that no longer is tied to mere employment and that 
provides meaningful and challenging cognitive experiences to 
all children. 



REFORMS MAINTAIN THE BASIC STRUCTURE 
AND OFTEN MAKE THINGS WORSE 

Many of the most highly touted reforms and curricular inno- 
vations have contributed to falling standards for many schools 
and to widespread perceptions of failure. In this section we dis- 
cuss some of those that have been most problematic. 



Reforms "Dumb Down" the Curriculum 

Reforms in education can act to "dumb down" the level of 
instruction to the barest minimum by gearing the curriculum 
to basic skills and the lowest levels of cognitive operations. 
This deprives students of opportunities to master the skills 
they will need to succeed in more advanced studies and pro- 
fessional careers. Dumbing down began as a reform designed 
to assure mastery of skills and make instruction more accessi- 
ble to slow learners. The first move was to create extensive 
"basic," non-college-preparatory and remedial programs to 
upgrade the skills of students who were falling behind or for 
students who were not deemed able enough to entertain aspi- 
rations for college. In an attempt to teach the children "where 
they are" and to link instruction to "realistic" student aspira- 
tions, educators adjusted the scope and complexity of the cur- 
riculum in any given subject area, gradually diluting it to 
make it more "accessible" to children. The effect is the cre- 
ation of a vertical curriculum (Powell et al., 1985), in which 
entire programs of courses at different levels are created and 
populated with students according to their perceived ability 
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levels. This has led to considerable inequity in cunicular of- 
ferings from school to school, in that entire schools become 
oriented to basic or remedial instruction. 

Teaching down to the minimum means not only teaching at 
a lower level, but emphasizing or actually teaching fewer sub- 
jects. As a consequence, students who barely pass exit compe- 
tency tests as seniors may in fact be graduating with, at best, 
eighth-grade skills, because that is the difficulty level of the 
tests. Similarly, the mania for passing tests causes teachers to 
give short shrift to nonbasic skills, such as science, written 
composition, and social studies. Thus what sixth graders 
cover in math in one school may be far different— and much 
less advanced— than in other, more affluent schools across 
town. Some high schools may offer insufficient courses in sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and mathematics for graduates to be 
eligible for admission to top-level universities. This perpe- 
trates a fraud on children, parents, and communities; more 
and more children appear to be doing well at the same time 
that they are learning less and less. 

Reforms designed to rationalize, standardize, and teacher- 
proof the curriculum have expedited the process of dumbing 
down. They divide subject content into sequences of discrete, 
isolated skills and proficiencies, each of which mus* be mas- 
tered before the student is allowed to move on to more ad- 
vanced work. Children spend most of each day in drill and 
practice on decomextualized skills. They read sounds, not 
words and sentences, long passages, or books. They lose track 
of the sense of a story because their attention span is cali- 
brated to factoids and sound bites. Their work is boring, not 
only because it has little connection with their lives inside or 
out .de of school, but because they do not understand what 
they are doing. Even technology designed to facilitate instruc- 
tion can impede it. As scientist Alvin White of Harvey Mudd 
College describes it: 

The more computer power we have the less students 
know what they're doing. The promise is that we can 
spend more time on the underlying ideas [by using] 
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calculators. But in my experience, the time is spent show- 
ing them more buttons to push. ("Calculus/' 1988) 

These approaches lose sight of the forest because they teach 
only about individual trees; they work particular hardship on 
at-risk students from linguistically different or less affluent 
backgrounds (Cummins & Miramontes, 1989; McNeil, 1988a, 
1988b, 1988c; Reyes, 1990; Richardson et al., 1989). Overall, 
dumbing down is a consequence of school reform gone hay- 
wire. Its effect is that cognitive skills of high school graduates 
appear to hav« declined so much that new college and job re- 
cruits must undergo substantial remedial work before they 
can be effective workers or students. 

Reforms Fragment Instruction 

Departmentalization of instruction and pullout programs 
also contribute to increased fragmentation of schedules and 
decreased instructional time for at-risk students. Students 
lose time in instruction each time they move from their home 
classrooms to pullout teachers' rooms and get resettled for in- 
struction. Departmentalization, advocated because it facili- 
tates teaching children in homogeneous ability groups and 
focuses on areas of teacher expertise, may actually accelerate 
the alienation of at-risk children. This is because at-risk chil- 
dren seem to do better when they have just one teacher with 
whom they can become more intimate, rather than a group of 
specialists throughout the day. Children in lower ability 
groups also get fewer minutes of instruction and more often 
are taught by aides rather than classroom teachers. Some- 
times, being at risk itself requires special organizational skills; 
a great deal of mental effort is required of at-risk elementary 
children just to remember where and when thev have to be to 
keep up with their complex "remedial" programs (K. P. Ben- 
nett, 1986; Richardson et al., 1989). 

Children are not the only people adversely affected by the ra- 
tionalization and fragmentation of curriculum; contemporary 
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curriculum reforms generate an immense amount of new 
paperwork for teachers. Not only does it seem that more ma- 
terial must be covered in a semester — the value of which 
many teachers question— but new instructional management 
systems and the preoccupation with administration and grad- 
ing of tests generate an avalanche of paperwork that contrib- 
utes to the hectic pace of cl r n life and diverts teachers' 
time away from work with individual children (Apple, 1986; 
McNeil, 1988c; Richardson et al., 1989). 

Reforms Do Not Improve 

Inadequate Working Conditions for Teachers 

As noted previously, many of the innovations proposed are 
irrelevant or impossible for poor schools and districts. We have 
noted that funds often do not go to those most in need. Further, 
funds that are available often are not for the items needed most. 
Especially in urban areas, but characteristic of schools in many 
other areas, working conditions for teachers and students are so 
poor that they would not be tolerated in any other skilled pro- 
fession (Corcoran et al., 1988, p. xiii). When schools are short of 
everything from textbooks to toilet paper and chalk, when nec- 
essary equipment such as photocopying machines and even 
ditto machines are broken and no funds are available for their 
repair, when the buildings have broken plumbing, leaking roofs, 
and peeling paint for lack of funds for preventive maintenance 
and repairs, teachers and students become demoralized. "Some- 
times I feel like I'm coming into a garbage can," said one teacher 
(Corcoran et al., 1988, p. 14). Under these conditions, computer 
literacy programs are a luxury. Appeals to excellence, such as 
raising standards by raising test scores, are a fraud if intensive 
remediation is not offered so that students can acquire the 
higher levels of skills they are expected to exhibit. The situation 
is aggravated by lack of space; even in newer school buildings— 
and the majority of schools in the United States are approaching 
50 years old— teachers often do not have their own classrooms, 
sufficient storage and activity space for students, or enough 
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working space to prepare for their classes or meet with stu- 
dents individually (pp. 14-16). 

A final issue is class size. While research has yet to establish 
definitively the relationship between class size and pupil 
achievement, one thing is clear: Teachers feel more competent 
when they have smaller classes. 1 They have more time to de- 
vote to individual children, and they feel more in control of 
both the management of their students and their course prep- 
arations. Large class size constitutes yet another form of sub- 
standard working condition that current reforms have done 
little to address; since this is one of the most pressing needs 
teachers feel, failure to address it makes them feel that their 
deepest concerrs will never be heard. 

Reforms Have Not Changed the Level 

of Administrative Support Teachers Receive 

One of the key elements in how much alienation teachers 
feel is the degree to which they perceive themselves to be 
supported by their administration and believe that they can 
exercise their own professional y dgment with regard to what 
and how they teach (Dworkin, 1*85, 1987). However, few if 
any of the recent reforms seriously challenge existing condi- 
tions or styles of leadership anc* control within buildings. In 
fact, a leading critic says that reforms that propose to em- 
power teachers, replace hierarchical structures with peer 
group control, or accord professional autonomy to teachers 
are "ludicrous intellectually but devastating in their political 
and policy consequences. . . . They are tantamount to pre- 
scribing the HIV virus to cure AIDS. The only question is how 
long the patient can survive these misguided prescriptions" 
(Lieberman, 1989). Reforms usually exact a price, including 
mandates for greater teacher accountability. These, in turn, 
necessitate less supportive and more evaluative roles for cam- 
pus administrators, which contributes to disenfranchisement, 
a diminished sense of professional autonomy, and subsequent 
burnout for teachers. 
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Reforms Must Be Implemented 
With the Existing Educational Team 

One of the real problems with school reform is implementa- 
tion. Reformers tend to forget that all of the changes, whether 
curricular, organizational, or psychosocial, will have to be im- 
plemented with virtually the same instructional and ad- 
ministrative staff that existed prereform. 

In-service training. All reforms are predicated, implicitly or 
explicitly, upon the notion of in-service training for teachers. 
Yet in-service training usually is provided only for new teach- 
ers or elementary school staff. As we have pointed out, how- 
ever, most teachers think very little of the workshops and 
training services they are provided. Outside consultants come 
in with a standardized dog-and-pony blitz that nay or may 
not be relevant to the most pressing concerns teachers have. 
Even when the training is perceived as useful, it has little or 
no impact on morale and none on levels of burnout. Perhaps 
this is because little follow-up is provided to help teachers 
implement what they have learned. As one of the authors was 
told by a teacher at a recent workshop: "Those big guys, they 
come in here with their canned remarks, and they all talk so 
LOUD! It's like they are trying to sell used cars. And they 
don't listen. Then they leave, and we aren't any better off 
than before/' 

Resources for in-service training and workshops are lim- 
ited. Teachers usually cannot get time off for anything other 
than district-sanctioned— and usually district-run— in-service 
training. Even then, they cannot leave their classrooms unless 
substitutes are found, and resources for hiring subs are lim- 
ited. To save money, districts often use a "trickle-down" 
model for disseminating information that resembles that old 
party game "telephone." An expert is hired to train district 
personnel— at best one per school, but usually limited to a 
few central office curriculum advisers— who then train build- 
ing-level personnel, who then teach the district teachers what 
they have learned. Information is supposed to trickle down to 
the classroom teacher, but by the time it gets there, much of it 
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has been diluted or distorted. In any case, the teachers who 
get the training second- or thirdhand never enjoy the immedi- 
acy and excitement of meeting and questioning experts dur- 
ing an actual workshop. They are left with little free time to 
learn how to do what they are supposed to do, and even less 
for follow-up or on-the-job training. 

Removing incompetence and rewarding merit One reform that 
addresses the flat pay scale of teaching is the institution of 
"combat pay" for teaching in difficult schools or neighbor- 
hoods. This has been used in a very few districts. Some dis- 
tricts also pay premiums to teachers in critical subject areas, 
such as math and science, where teacher shortages exist. Yet 
another reform, merit pay for exemplary teaching, has had a 
checkered career. Merit pay has been advocated since the 
1920s; Cubberley supported it as a tenet of scientific manage- 
ment, to reward good teachers and weed out "dolts." The 
idea has resurfaced repeatedly since then, each time with the 
same unresolved problems. First, schools cannot define what 
they mean by merit . There is little consensus as to what consti- 
tutes good teaching or how to measure it. Second, merit pay 
is not an effective incentive for everybody, and it is especially 
ineffective for professional activities, like teaching, that do 
not involve piecework. Still another problem has been the 
interdependent nature of teaching; it is difficult to isolate the 
effects of any individual teacher (Johnson, 1984). 

A number of reforms have been suggested to create a hier- 
archy—or career ladder— of merit for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers. The same proposals also address the 
issue of how to get rid of teachers who are not competent. 
Both types of reforms are difficult to execute. They have be- 
come increasingly controversial, and teacher organizations 
have been unwilling to sanction them. Where career ladders 
actually have been implemented, authorities have been ac- 
cused of subjective execution and co-optation; merit has sim- 
ply been equated with seniority (Malen & Hart, 1987). 
Punishments for lack of competence more often have not been 
implemented. They have included a loss of pay raises or "step 
increases," being required to undertake remedial instruction, 
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being put on probation, and dismissal. Rarely has the last step 
been taken. 



Problems in Improving the Competence of Teachers 

While some reforms call for improving the performance of 
existing teachers, still another involves how to get more 
highly qualified teachers into classrooms in the first place. 
Following the publication of a number of reports decrying the 
state of teacher education in the United States (Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986; Holmes Group, 
1986; National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983), 
a wide variety of enhancements to existing teacher training 
programs have been proposed. These include regional 
"teacher centers" or "academies/' which would serve as cen- 
ters for staff development and training of teachers; associated 
with universities, but not controlled by them, the centers 
could draw upon university-based personnel for support and 
staff. 

More rigorous teacher assessments and evaluations and 
competency tests also have been implemented, at least in 
some degree, in most states. One of the most popular sugges- 
tions to increase teacher competence has been to increase the 
number of years a teacher spends in training. These programs 
create the same problem nurses have: All nurses are paid ap- 
proximately the same, whether they are two-year A. A. -degree 
nurses or four-year B.A. -degree nurses. Similarly, teachers 
with five-year B.A.s probably will not get paid more for 
knowing more, even though they will incur higher opportu- 
nity costs. Moreover, in times of teacher shortage, additional 
training is of little benefit because districts desperate for per- 
sonnel relax their standards and hire people with minimal 
credentials, simply to fill empty classrooms. All of these re- 
forms are imposed from above; teachers have little say in how 
they are run and what standards they use, and teachers them- 
selves have little voice in policing their own profession. Nor 
do they seem to want it. 
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Another reform— discussed briefly in Chapter 5— involves 
using a human relations approach to make teachers more sen- 
sitive to the needs of their students. It most often is used with 
administrators who are trying to do better with teachers, but 
also is used with teachers trying to do better with students. 
Many focus on cultural issues, helping teachers to appreciate 
the backgrounds of their students, but others simply work to 
help teachers handle conflict better and love children more. 

Still another approach widely advocated by critical theo- 
rists involves the "empowerment" of teachers, whereby teach- 
ers become viewed not as passive public servants, but as 
"transformative intellectuals" (Giroux, 1988b; Gitlin & Smyth, 
1989) actively involved in investigating and questioning exist- 
ing patterns of authority and control in schools and society. 
Implicit in this approach is that as teachers work to become 
transformative intellectuals, they also will work to improve 
their teaching— that in fact the act of doing so in itself en- 
hances teaching competence. These ideas are, however, lim- 
ited to grass-roots and building-level activity, and remain 
naive in the face of institutionalized bureaucratic resistance to 
change. 

Reforms Try to Change Instruction and Performance 
by Changing School Organization 

Another approach to school reform is to change schools by 
changing school structure. The most popular approaches are 
decentralization, or breaking up large schools and districts 
into smaller but identically structured units; parental control, 
which combines decentralization with reserving places on 
elected school boards for parent representatives; school-based 
management, or shifting most of the responsibility for hiring 
and firing personnel, deciding upon curricula, and dispensing 
of funds from the central office to the building-level principal; 
"restructuring" schools, or giving an increased measure of 
control over activities in schools to teachers and students; and 
breaking up larger schools into small, self-contained "houses" 
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or units. The major issues are (a) the size of the unit; (b) the 
degree of control over budgets, hiring, and what is to be 
taught permitted to each unit; and (c) how permeable each 
unit is to influence by lower-level participants— parents, 
teachers, students, and building-level administrative and sup- 
port personnel. 

Reform at the district level: Decentralization. Decentralization 
really is a phenomenon of large urban school districts. It focuses 
on the bureaucratic structure of governance and control in 
school districts and attempts to change schools by first attacking 
nonresponsive, alienating, corrupt, top-heavy, and expensive 
bureaucracies. It begins with organizational restructuring, usu- 
ally by decentralization of central school district authority. It em- 
ploys a somewhat romantic rhetoric, often assuming that small is 
beautiful, or, at least, more beautiful than big. It also represents a 
reversal of the school consolidation movement, a "reform" that re- 
duced the number of school districts precipitously in the last 50 
years (Tyack, 1990). 

Supporters of decentralization argue that the movement for 
consolidation may have been counterproductive; even when 
per pupil expenditures and socioeconomic status are taken 
into account, smaller districts promote achievement of their 
students more efficiently than do large ones. This may be be- 
cause administrative staff can be closer to and more aware of 
citizen and parent preferences, teachers can be more involved 
in decision making, home-school relations can be more inti- 
mate, and the absence of administrative complexity and mul- 
tiple bureaucratic layers promotes more efficiency in 
operation (Bidwell & Kasarda, 1975; Turner, Camilli, Kroc, & 
Hoover, 1986; Walberg, 1989). Supporters also believe that de- 
centralization will reduce bureaucratic cost, especially if ad- 
ministrators are returned to lower-paying jobs and their 
support staff fired. Economic reasons and a top-heavy, self- 
serving administrative structure were primary factors in the 
radical court-ordered decentralization of the Chicago Public 
Schools in 1989 (Hess & Addington, 1990). 

On the other hand, critics argue that decentralization of dis- 
tricts could cause fragmentation of systems, and, to the extent 
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that district boundaries reflect ethnic divisions, it could also 
result in resegregation. The experience of decentralization in 
New York, whose 32 subdistricts were larger than most city 
school systems (Wilkerson, 1989b), has demonstrated that 
rather than eliminate abuse, it can simply shift the locus of 
corruption downward. Pending investigations, members of 
several local school boards were suspended over charges of 
corruption, squandering or funds, creation of unnecessary 
jobs, and racial, religious, and political favoritism in filling 
jobs (Lee, 1989a). 

Chicago's decentralization is extreme; whereas New York's 
local districts could not fire or transfer principals and princi- 
pals maintained tenure, Chicago has given near-absolute 
power to the smallest possible unit, the 540 individual neigh- 
borhood schools. Tenure for principals has been abolished, 
and locally elected school boards, dominated by parents and 
with control over the hiring and firing of principals and 
teachers, now set policy for each of the schools in the district. 
The experience raises questions as to how a school district can 
train parents— some of whom are not high school graduates, 
many of whom have never voted before, most of whom are 
hostile to the school district, and none of whom have ever run 
an organization— to get along, make decisions, resolve con- 
flicts, and build teams (Wilkerson, 1989a). 

Decentralization at the building level: School-based management, 
restructuring, and participative models. School-based manage- 
ment programs focus upon delegating to individual school 
principals— and sometimes teachers, parents, community 
members, and the student body— decision-making power that 
formerly was held by the superintendent and the school 
board. Their purpose is to increase creativity and responsive- 
ness to local needs. The logic is, "So you think you can do a 
better job? Okay, you're in charge!" These programs often are 
built around retraining of teachers to assume team leadership, 
development of peer review programs and professional ac- 
countability, transformation of principals into instructional 
leaders while many of the business aspects of school adminis- 
tration are transferred to business managers, institution of 
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school-community advisory panels, and a variety of school 
improvement plans (Hess, 1991). Despite a great deal of en- 
thusiasm about this kind of reform, it does not yet seem to 
have been widely adopted. Obstacles include difficulty in 
sorting out budgets, increased costs of staff time required by 
decentralized purchasing and personnel activities, lack of 
wholehearted support from central administration, and am- 
bivalence over delegation of critical areas of responsibility, 
such as hiring and firing of personnel, standards for students, 
and curricular innovation (Lindquist & Mauriel, 1989). Critics 
also argue that school-based management can be effective 
only when it utilizes that rarest of commodities, a gifted ad- 
ministrator, and that it can introduce unacceptable levels of 
variability in performance among schools. 

Reforms involving organizational restructuring, some form 
of school- or site-based management, or increased profes- 
sional autonomy and empowerment of teachers have called 
for the development of collegial and participative decision- 
making frameworks at the school level. Many implicitly bor- 
row from "Japanese management theory," which develops 
collaborative models in which all participate and all are re- 
warded, rather than the competitive "rational'' model, which 
gives big rewards to a few people and weeds out the rest (Pe- 
ters & Waterman, 1982). Suggestions have included quality 
circles, peer assistance, career ladders, teams, departmental- 
ization, and teacher councils. It has been particularly difficult 
to legislate these kinds of programs, because they require 
both willingness on the part of administrators to delegate 
power in traditional realms of administrative authority and 
readiness and ability on the part of teachers to lead. 

Teachers' ambivalence about these programs stems from 
their suspicion that the programs are designed, at best, to fa- 
cilitate acceptance of decisions that management has already 
made. On the other hand, some teachers clearly view such 
proposals as ways to gain more professional control over the 
profession. A particular obstacle to implementation of such 
programs has been their lack of specificity regarding areas of 
responsibility. They have been notable in their failure to specify 
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the types of decisions in which teachers are expected to be- 
come involved or the types of involvements required of them 
(Conley, 1989). They give little attention to the degree to 
which power at the departmental or buil ling level trickles up 
to, or has any influence over, policy in the central office or 
state legislature, where decisions most affecting what teachers 
will do and how much they are rewarded actually are made. 
They also have failed in providing sufficient release time for 
teachers to take on any additional tasks (Corcoran et al., 
1988); teachers who want to be empowered, it seems, must do 
so on their own time. 

A final type of reorganization involves reducing the size of 
the student body served in any given unit. In most cases, this 
does not involve building new schools, but rather dividing 
large buildings and using innovative scheduling to create 
semiautonomous schools-within-a-school. The primary pur- 
pose of such reforms is to increase intimacy among students 
and between teachers and students; typically, students are 
taught by a team of teachers assigned to their unit. Because 
each of the teachers sees each child every day, instruction can 
be coordinated, and educational programs can be managed 
on a more or less case-by-case basis. This innovation, which is 
commonly used for school-within-a-school magnet programs, 
is widely believed to increase participation rates among at- 
risk students, and is one of the most frequently mentioned an- 
tidotes to the oversized, impersonal, factorylike urban school. 

Except for building-level programs, the effect of organiza- 
tional reform on teachers is an open question, and can depend 
upon how far down it reaches. The impact of these reforms on 
achievement is unknown, especially given that the effects can- 
not be expected to be evident for some time to come, and that, 
like many educational reforms, they are not targeted at the 
one issue by which their success typically is measured— pupil 
achievement. 

Changing the organization of curriculum. Other organizational 
reforms involve the structure of the curriculum. One involves 
providing special programs for children in trouble. Curricular 
organization for at-risk or special-needs children involves 
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identification and iscfotxoi.. Notwithstanding a continued and 
heated debate over *>\e efficacy and dangers of "labeling'' 
children/ the practice endures as a necessary prelude to place- 
ment in programs designed to "meet their needs/' The result 
is that labeled children are isolated from other children in 
special programs that are geographically distinct from other 
students— whether they are "pullouts" or located in different 
buildings and classrooms. 

Earlier, we noted how programs designed to help slow 
learners ossify, trapping their clients forever in a slow track, 
rather bringing their performance up to the point where 
they u , move into regular, on-grade-level instruction. While 
all are supposed to be content oriented and geared to the skill 
levels of the students, the distinctions among remedial, voca- 
tional, and enrichment streams actually work to obscure the 
real knowledge that labeled children have and to retard their 
achievement. These distinctions preserve them in instructional 
programs geared to the lowest skill levels, rather than compre- 
hension, critical thinking, and synthesis. What tracking does is 
increase gaps between high- and low-achieving students; it cre- 
ates slow learners who are trapped on the lower levels of an 
ever-proliferating "vertical curriculum" (Lee & Bryk, 1988; 
Oakes, 1985; Page, 1989; Powell et al., 1985). 

Furthermore, as we have noted, the fact that schools focus 
on the college bound to the exclusion of anyone else makes it 
difficult to obtain resources, much less establish parity of es- 
teem, for programs for non-college-bound students (Bishop, 
1989). Since schooling is designed only to move the fortunate 
few on to college as expeditiously as possible, those students 
who are not college bound— in most schools the majority of 
the enrollment— are made to feel irrelevant. 

Institutional Inertia: The Mousetrap Resists Reform 

Finally, reforms founder because of organizational inertia and 
resistance. Schools often greet reform initiatives with a "circle 
the wagons" mentality impervious to change initiatives. Others 
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engage in sabotage of change, especially of reforms that at- 
tempt to improve intercultural understanding by granting 
parity of esteem to nontraditional ways of teaching or view- 
ing the world. Killing the messenger of change by "silencing" 
students (Fine, 1987), parents (Stern, 1987; Tizard et al., 1989), 
and teachers is common; those who protest are often viewed 
as troublemakers and forced to leave the school (see, fcr ex- 
ample, Kohl, 1967; Ko/ol, 1967; McLaren, 1980; Puckett, 1989). 
What then, can be do And how can schools be forced to re- 
spond to their changing cultural and demographic condi- 
tions? In the final chapter we address the issue of alienation 
head on, describing its origin in organizational dynamics and 
suggesting some possible avenues for innovation in schools. 



NOTE 

1. Finn and Achilles (1990) indicate that dramatic reduction in elementary 
school class size— to 10-15 students per class— does improve achievement 
significantly. However, such large reductions would be financially impossible 
for most school districts. 
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Conclusion: Some Modest 
and Not So Modest Proposals 



One of the recurrent themes in American culture is the bipolar 
tension between distrust of government on one hand and the 
desire for public solutions to social problems on the other. Calls 
for privatization often follow on the heels of widespread discon- 
tent with public institutions; we see this theme in the move to 
contract out the construction and administration of prisons to 
private entrepreneurs, to make systems of public transportation 
and communication "pay for themselves/' and to make the ad- 
ministration of schools and their recruitment patterns subject to 
putative "market forces/' such as voucher systems and district- 
wide enrollment. Solutions such as these can be called private 
solutions to a public problem, an approach we clearly eschew. 
We believe that the private and quasi-private solutions for 
education's ills proposed by conservatives and the radical 
Right— including home schooling, voucher systems, lowering 
the age for compulsory school attendance, raising graduation 
standards, and providing tax credits for parents whose children 
attend private schools— violate deeply held American cultural 
ethics. From both educational and sociological perspectives, the 
private solution to public education can be only a partial one. 

We want to make clear our firm commitment to universal 
and public education. Whether that commitment derives from 
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an egalitarian— if romantic— desire to promote the general 
welfare and to facilitate individual economic mobility or from 
a more Hobbesian concern with social order and the assimila- 
tion of the culturally and economically different, schooling as 
an institution for socialization and societal mobilization can 
be effective only if all members of the youth cohort are forced 
to experience a similar set of enculturating conditions. This 
does not mean, as we shall argue, that all students should ex- 
perience exactly the same kind of school. The one-size-fits-all 
solution is one of the primary reasons all extant attempts at 
school reform have had less-than-satisfactory outcomes. It 
does mean providing challenging and flexible educational ex- 
periences for all students, education that is geared to acquisi- 
tion of a common battery of inquiry skills. 

Because private solutions are, by nature, exclusionary, soci- 
etal institutions such as schools should operate under societal 
control, however loose that might be. Like the private and pa- 
rochial schools often touted as models for effective schools, 
private solutions exercise triage; they work best for the least 
disadvantaged or injured student (Hess, 1986). They are sub- 
ject to the same problems illustrated by research on "teach- 
able groups" in the late 1950s and 1960s. These studies 
demonstrated conclusively that children did learn much more 
effectively when they and their teachers mutually chose each 
other; however, more than 25% of all children and teachers 
never were chosen by anyone. Like private schools, teachable 
groups appear to "work" because, among other things, they 
involve only those teachers and students who are most mutu- 
ally congenial. Public education, however, does not have this 
choice. No longer can we exclude students nobody wants to 
teach— who now constitute the 25% of any given cohort of 
students that does not complete high school— and the inesti- 
mable number of in-service teachers with whom nobody 
wants to study. The reader will not, therefore, find such solu- 
tions advocated in this book. 

We premise all of our suggestions upon the following as- 
sumptions: 
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(1) A child's education should not be stigmatized by derogatory 
labels or implicit disparity of esteem. 

(2) Curricula should not be stratified into advanced, college prep, 
"ordinary," and remedial streams, because this contributes to 
labeling and disparity cf esteem. 

(3) Education for every child should be individualized and case 
managed. 

(4) School schedules and facilities should be organized to make it 
possible for today's children to attend, regardless of their need 
to work, to fulfill their own parenting responsibilities, or to be 
provided special services. 

(5) Teachers and students should have adequate materials and 
working conditions. 

(6) A child's success in school should not require two resident par- 
ents and a nonworking mother. 

(7) Similarly, a child's success in school should not be predicated 
upon the help of able parents. 

(8) The assumption that better education can be had for less 
money should be rejected. 

(9) Pedagogy should not be decontextualized, fragmented, and 
narrowly skills based. Just as the whole child is taught, so also 
should the whole subject, the whole curriculum, be taught. 




AN EXCURSION INTO UNPOPULAR COMPLEXITY 

We have chosen an unpopular way to talk about education 
in America: We have presented both the problems and the so- 
lutions as extraordinarily complex. Much of what we have re- 
ported in the preceding pages is neither new nor surprising to 
many readers. The titles of two recent modest booklets, Drop- 
outs in America: Enough Is Known for Action (Hahn & Danzber- 
ger, 1987) and School Dropouts: Even/body's Problem (Ranbom 
& Lewis, 1986), summarize our feelings. They make it clear 
that they promise nothing new: "Taken individually, none of 
the program proposals and policy recommendations repre- 
sents a fundamental break with examples that can be found in 
existing programs" (Hahn & Danzberger, 1987, p, 63). The au- 
thors of these two works state that schools are everybody's 
problem, and that many good ideas about how to start solving 
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the problems already have been developed. However, they 
share our feeling that the current popular revulsion against 
public spending—and taxation— militates against certain 
kinds of change. We also believe that the widening gap be- 
tween rich and poor, documented in Chapter 2, Was increased 
widespread public denial of youth problems in particular and 
education in general in the United States. Thus we hope that 
what is new about our call to action is that it delineates how 
bad the problems are. 

We have indicated in the preceding chapters that educa- 
tion in the United States is in a virtual state of emergency. 
We feel that the situation many American children experi- 
ence in their homes and neighborhoods and the conditions 
that confront their future are devastating. Furthermore, the 
conditions under which teachers are expected to teach and 
children are expected to learn are catastrophic. As we have 
argued, consciously or unconsciously, policymakers perpet- 
uate a state of willing ignorance about the state of Ameri- 
can public education, the conditions in which American 
children live, and the causes of these conditions. Such igno- 
rance facilitates the perpetuation of "quick fix" simplistic 
problem solving; its results are sufficiently devastating that 
it verges on criminal collusion to avoid consequential 
change. Nevertheless, consequential change in educational 
institutions and the array of expectations surrounding them 
is of the utmost necessity. Change in the social and economic 
context in which educational institutions are embedded has 
taken U.S. society light years beyond the organization and 
operation of contemporary schools. These changed societal 
factors act as external or "independent variables" to which 
schools, willingly or not. are causally linked, but over 
which they have little control. To ignore these factors is to 
render schools increasingly dysfunctional and to render 
their participants increasingly alienated. It also permits 
policymakers to ignore systematically the impact of exter- 
nal factors and encourages them to persist in trying to solve 
problems by manipulating those school- or micro-level 
variables over which schools do have control. 
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What, then, should be done? At this point it will be helpful 
to discuss societal perceptions of the correspondence between 
schools and the structure of opportunity. 

TIGHT, LOOSE, AND NONEXISTENT COUPLING 
BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND SOCIETY 

As we have pointed out elsewhere, the "linkage of educa- 
tion with pbs and exit from poverty is indirect and at times 
tenuous" (LeCompte & Dworkin, 1988, p. 135). Yet what 
schools have preached— and what teachers, students, and 
their parents have been encouraged to believe— is that 
schools and society are tightly "coupled" and solidly interre- 
lated, especially with regard to education and occupational 
opportunities. This type of relationship, were it to exist, 
would justify belief in the argument that if children work 
hard and achieve success in school, and if teachers are compe- 
tent and carry out their job of instruction effectively, children 
will be rewarded in the occupational structure and teachers 
will garner the respect of the community. 

Considerable research on both the internal organization of 
schools and their connection to local, regional, and national 
institutions suggests that, contrary to the tightly coupled hy- 
pothesis, the schools/ society relationship does not operate so 
smoothly. Schools really are characterized by loose coupling 
(Corwin, 1973; Herriott & Firestone, 1984; Marrett, 1990; 
Meyer & Rowan, 1978; Weick, 1976; Wilson & Corbett, 1983). 
Marrett (1990) defines the issue of coupling in organizations 
as follows: 

In loosely coupled syster\s, events are related, but the 
events remain identifiable, although they are linked 
physically or logically. The components of such a system 
carry out tasks that are relatively independent. Tightly 
coupled systems are woven together in either of two 
ways: through interdependent tasks or a formal authority 
structure, (p. 76) 
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By contrast, loosely coupled systems permit a considerable 
degree of autonomy among members. 

For school systems, loose coupling means that direct super- 
vision and control are difficult to achieve. Both the geo- 
graphic dispersion of supervisory staff and the "autonomy of 
the closed door" (Lortie, 1969) that protects teachers and staff 
from surveillance contribute to their structural looseness. 
Moreover, the public cannot regulate the schools directly. 
Public directives— which themselves are couched in vague 
policy statements— must be filtered through various interest 
groups and community organizations, transmitted to accred- 
iting and regulatory agencies, and implemented by periodi- 
cally elected boards of trustees, whose ability to manipulate 
the actual operations of schools and classrooms is indirect at 
best. Tangible linkages are tenuous among the activities of 
schools— what they teach— and both public desires and indi- 
vidual aspirations of teachers and students. The public de- 
sires social control and economic welfare; teachers and 
students desire public esteem and job satisfaction on one 
hand and personal challenge and tangible occupational at- 
tainment on the other. These are not linked aspirations. Often 
whether or not a teacher finds a good placement and whether 
or not a student experiences training and career placement 
commensurate with his or her talent are governed more by 
chance than by express design. However, schools do achieve 
a degree of coherence despite loose coupling because they 
rely upon the common commitment of staff to an agreed- 
upon set of goals to ensure quality control over the product. 
This kind of autonomy and commitment often ensures that 
the organization will adapt to the needs of clients (students). 

While schools in general are characterized by loose cou- 
pling, many specific schools, especially those in the inner cit- 
ies and economically devastated rural areas, are characterized 
by no coupling at all (Marrett, 1990), and hence little adapta- 
tion to student or teacher needs. There is little agreement over 
organizational goals, and commitment of teachers is often too 
minimal to ensure any kind of quality control. Marrett de- 
scribes many of these schools as "uncoupled" (p. 78); in them, 
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there is no promise at all of a connection between the labor 
market and what is taught in school. Lack of societal opportu- 
nity leaves teachers with no realistic reward whatsoever that 
they can hold out to students who want to succeed. And in- 
tractable and corrupt bureaucracies reinforce the total lack of 
connection among components of the system; they make it 
impossible for any attempts at reform to "trickle down" to the 
individual schools and classrooms (Hess, 1991). These condi- 
tions are, in fact, one of the catalysts for radical school decen- 
tralization of the kind begun in 1989 in the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Coupling at the Micro Level 

The metaphor of coupling has significant heuristic value 
beyond the microsystem of school organization. In the previ- 
ous chapters we have discussed the range of problems that 
produce in schools, teachers, and students a sense of alien- 
ation and failure to deliver on promises. Provided that there 
are shared educational goals and professional commitments 
to realizing such goals, loose coupling at the campus level, or 
even at the district level, is preferable to tight surveillance 
and the loss of student and teacher autonomy. However, 
many of the so-called failures of schooling are attributable to 
the lack of coupling between schools and social and cultural 
conditions in the larger society. As we have noted, these in- 
clude myriad changes in the labor market, family structure, 
national and global economies, and the breakdown of institu- 
tions of social control in the society. 

Schools are expected to solve all social ills that befall chil- 
dren, while still utilizing instructional organizational and 
managerial patterns designed for a different, earlier, and far 
more limited set of purposes. " itics of schools have vari- 
ously used the tight coupling argument for their own pur- 
poses, calling for improvements in school performance by 
increasing "accountability," or tightening up of these same 
obsolete systems at the micro— or within-school— level. 
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Neo-Marxist critical theorists have argued deterministically 
that tight coupling leads schools to act as agencies of cultural 
and economic reproduction. Political conservatives in the 
United States also have embraced the argument and wedded 
it to a nouveau social Darwinism that calls for policies— such 
as eariier school-leaving ages, enhanced graduation stan- 
dards, and increased job and vocational training for the so- 
called non-college bound— that cull academic failures out of 
the educational system early. Critics also have called for in- 
creased "teacher-proofing" of curricula, competency testing, 
and monitoring. 

We submit that these approaches, however varied in their 
philosophical origins, have the effect of increasing entropy 
within school systems without linking schools more tightly to 
the external factors— what we earlier called independent vari- 
ables — that really have made schools obsolete. Calls for 
tighter coupling have simply concentrated on tightening pat- 
terns of control within and between internal components of the 
schools, rather than on linking those internal components to 
components of the larger society external to school systems. 
The resulting practices breed an alienating organizational pa- 
thology as severe as the chaos and demoralization of a com- 
pletely uncoupled system. They also confirm the prediction of 
critical theorists that schools actually act to restrict opportu- 
nity, continually reproducing the existing structure of eco- 
nomic and class domination. 

In Chapter 7, we proposed alienation or strain theory as an 
explanation for teacher burnout and quitting and student 
tune-out and dropping out. This app:\ ^ posits the exis- 
tence of a gap between the expectation, about school and 
teaching created in the society and actual opportunities to 
achieve such expectations in the real experience of the public 
school. In short, a dichotomy between goals and means to at- 
taining goals has been created, just as posited by Merton 
(1964a, 1964b), Farnworth and Leiber (1989), and other stra n 
theorists. In general, tight coupling implies that means and 
ends are conjoined; loose coupling posits that goal attainment 
may be more difficult; uncoupling assures that goals and 
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Table 10.1 The Impact of Coupling on Educational Practice and Socioeconomic Structure 



Coupling Level 



Level of Analysis 

Microsystem (Schools and Classrooms) Macrosystem (Socioeconomic Structure) 

Practice Consequence Practice Consequence 



Tight 



Loose 
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Imposition of uniform 
policy and practice 
guidelines; possibility of 
both rigidities in practice 
and administrative 
surveillance instead of 
support; 

micromanagement of 
daily activities; 
inflexibility in addressing 
idiosyncratic student 
needs 

Some imposition of 
uniform policy, but with 
opportunities for 
autonomy in practice, 
innovation, and 
realization of individual 
goals; administrative and 
instructional leadership 
provided consistently; 



Decreased autonomy, 
innovation, and 
commitment among 
teachers; failure to meet 
special needs of students; 
may lead to uniformity of 
student product, but on 
limited objectives; higher 
rates of teacher burnout 
and student dropout 



Increased autonomy, 
innovation, and 
commitment among 
teachers; development of 
individualized 
educational programs; 
lower rates of teacher 
burnout and student 



State-centralized human 
resources planning; 
consensus on labor and 
training needs and 
employment 
opportunities; planned, 
tracked, and vocationally 
oriented curriculum, 
administered and 
coordinated by state or 
federal authorities 



Diversification of 
instructional delivery and 
philosophy among 
schools; consensus on 
labor market and training 
needs; cognitively 
oriented liberal arts and 
humanities curriculum, 
coupled with 



Inelasticity in response to 
technological shifts in 
labor market needs; 
intermittent and 
situational periods of 
under- and 
unemployment; 
attempted goodness of fit 
between educational 
training and careers; 
highly stratified 
educational and career 
opportunities 

Considerable goodness of 
fit between educational 
and occupational 
opportunities; education 
for career flexibility and 
change; close articulation 
with changing 
technological nature of 
labor force; higher levels 



flexibility in curricular 
offerings, with emphasis 
on cognitive and critical 
thinking skills 

Uncoupled No uniformity of policy 

or practice; support and 
surveillance random or 
nonexistent; curricular 
offerings disorganized 
and unstructured 



dropout; higher rates of 
student success 



Anarchy in classrooms; 
innovation and 
commitment treated with 
indifference; educational 
outcomes dependent on 
chance or personality 
factors; high rates of 
teacher burnout and 
quitting behavior and 
student dropout 
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experiential, mediated, 
and situated pedagogy 



of public satisfaction with 
schools 



Diversity in instructional 
delivery and philosophy 
among schools, but 
without consensus on 
educational or labor 
market needs; 
considerable class, ethnic, 
and gender stratification 
and rigidity in curricular 
offerings; no external or 
centralized guidance in 
instructional delivery or 
philosophy 



Random connection 
between schooling and 
employment 

opportunities; high levels 
of public dissatisfaction 
with schooling; skill 
needs of labor market 
poorly articulated with 
educational training 
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means toward achieving goals are unlikely to be related; un- 
less by chance alone. This is not to suggest that coupling al- 
ways should be tight. While organizational goals should 
reflect actor goals (student and teacher goals) and organiza- 
tions should offer opportunities for the attainment of individ- 
ual goals, it is at the p&cro level that overarticulation of goals 
and means has the possibility of stifling autonomy, creativity, 
and individual choice. Excessively close coupling at the micro 
level means that the organization establishes goals for its 
members and provides the requisite opportunities for attain- 
ment of the goals. However, because individual organizations 
are capable of greater degrees of micromanagement and are 
better able to exercise surveillance over members than are 
macro-level institutions— such as state legislatures, ad- 
ministrative agencies, and social service bureaus— very tight 
coupling is likely to imply rigidity and a limitation on indi- 
vidual options to learn. In schools, it is likely to imply a lim- 
ited number of curricula geared to the needs of the modal 
student and faculty member, as well as forced compliance to 
rules and regulations. At the macro level, where surveillance 
is more difficult, tight coupling suggests only that education 
provides access to real careers by providing the requisite 
skills and opportunity structures (such as economic support 
for programs to meet needs of teachers and students, or to 
stimulate innovation). Tight coupling does not mandate 
micromanagement from superordinate levels of authority- 
such as the implementation of a universal curriculum by a 
legislature. 

Table 10.1 displays the impacts of tight coupling, loose cou- 
pling, and uncoupling on the macro and micro levels of 
school and societal organization with respect to the 
goals/means to goals scheme of strain theory. Tight coupling 
at the classroom and campus level is likely to correspond to a 
single organizational viewpoint, uniform goals, and a hierar- 
chical structure wherein individual differences among teach- 
ers, students, the student body as a whole, and campus 
environments are ignored and curricula and pedagogy be- 
come rigid and stereotypical. Innovation is discouraged and 
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communication flows only along established and legitimated 
routes; commands flow downward and data flow upward. 

By contrast, loose coupling at the micro level of schools and 
classrooms ensures autonomy and adaptation to unique situa- 
tions and needs. This enhances organizational commitment 
by students and teachers, provided that higher levels of the 
organization (e.g., at the district level) have a shared vision of 
the goals for teachers and students. A critical part of such 
goals includes a view that the promotion of campus-level in- 
puts is legitimate. Micromanagement (excessive management) 
by officials in district offices or above is thus avoided. 

Uncoupled school systems fail to have any consistent 
dreams or goals, nor do they assure that the attainment of 
goals can be facilitated. They thus permit anarchy at the 
micro level until legislative or public outcry initiates interven- 
tion. This is because uncoupled systems lack the clear goals 
and professional commitment to quality control that render 
loosely coupled systems, by contrast, more coherent. Un- 
coupled systems lack microsystems to articulate and mediate 
goals; hence in the face of crises they are at the mercy of auto- 
cratic administrative response. All too often this involves im- 
position of systems of accountability, excessive surveillance, 
and despotic forms of control by authorities external to the 
school building. 

Coupling at the Macro Level 

At the macrosystem level, the role of coupling is distinctly 
different. Here, rather than referring to the linkages of control 
and communication within an organization, the term uncoupl- 
ing reflects the failure of the schools to keep step with 
changes in the society. Uncoupled systems are those in which 
the organizational goals of schools and the pedagogical 
means for attaining those goals fail to match with new or 
emerging demographic, economic, cultural, and structural 
characteristics of the society. Schooling that is ui coupled 
from society or, at best, very loosely coupled to it tends to "fit 
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people for unfit fitnesses/ as Merton (1968) once noted. Such 
schools become warehouses for children too young to work 
and repositories for employees (teachers and administrators) 
who cannot find work elsewhere. Schools train students to 
enter careers that no longer exist; teachers rely upon family 
support systems that are not present; colleges of education 
educate students to perform in school settings that are long 
gone. By contrast tighter coupling means that education be- 
comes relevant to a variety of student needs and that careers 
in education can be rewarding. It is important to note that ex- 
tremely tight coupling between schools and society is an al- 
ternative we do not advocate; it is exemplified by societies in 
which state-centralized human resources planning dominates 
educational policy. 



EXPLORING THE REALM OF 
POSSIBLE AND PROBABLE CHANGE 

What we propose is a redistribution of patterns of coupling 
and control in school systems. We believe that schools should 
be more loosely coupled at the micro or local level as well as 
within and between the components internal to educational 
systems— at the level of the conditions of teaching and rela- 
tionships between adults and children in schools— while they 
should be more tightly coupled at the macro level— or between 
components of the society such as the labor market, family 
structures, and professional training. Such an arrangement 
would move both the practices and consequences of school- 
ing toward the middle range of Table 10.1, rather than at the 
poles, where we believe that they currently are located. 

Considerable resistance exists, however, to implementing 
change at any level of schooling. In general, school people ex- 
hibit three classes of response to avoid implementing change 
in what they do. First, they focus blame for the crisis in edu- 
cation on factors that they actually cannot change, such as in- 
creasing urbanization, changes in the structure of families 
and the labor force that increase the number of single-parent 
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families and families in which both parents work, and the ris- 
ing tide of crime and drug abuse in society at large. Second, 
they blame the misfeasance and nonfeasance of outsiders for 
failure to change or control what school people themselves 
also cannot change or control. Third, they abdicate responsi- 
bility for many factors over which they do exercise some mea- 
sure of control— such as criminal and deviant behavior of 
students, pathological school bureaucracies, disinterested and 
apathetic students, and the effects of dysfunctional families— 
by defining them as being out of their realm of control. At the 
micro level of school practice, educators blame their plight on 
issues at the macro level, while at the macro level of policy- 
making and finance, blame is placed upon teachers and 
school staff. As a remedy, micromanagement is imposed at all 
levels. The strain is, in fact, toward tighter coupling, but it is 
tighter coupling of the wrong kind. 

In the following pages, we would like to accomplish the fol- 
lowing. First, we will discuss those issues over which we feel 
that school people really do not have much control. Second, 
we want to satisfy the genuine need of school people to an- 
swer the question, What do I do in school tomorrow? in prac- 
tical, rather than theoretical, language. The immediacy of life 
on the firing line of school practice makes this common plea 
no trivial request. Grand theoretical statements about how 
students do and should learn and how social structures do 
and do not operate are useless to practitioners who need con- 
crete advice about daily pedagogy and administration. To do 
so we will focus on changes that are possible; we also redef- 
ine as changeable some factors often deemed out of control by 
school people. We accomplish this redefinition both by mak- 
ing our expectations for change more realistic and by chang- 
ing the level at which the desired changes occur. 



FACTORS SCHOOLS CANNOT CHANGE 

The factors we discuss in this section are those that both 
profoundly affect the conduct of schooling and over which 
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school people have no control at all. They constitute the most 
serious challenge to a school's ability for adaptive and cre- 
ative response. 

Recruitment, One factor over which schools have no control 
is that of supply-and-demand issues in the recruitment of 
teachers. For the foreseeable future, minority teachers will be 
in short supply, in large part because of the small numbers of 
minorities who (a) graduate from college and (b) choose to 
enter the teaching profession. Further, schools will be handi- 
capped in their ability to tap what once was a "captive pool" 
of highly qualified prospective teachers (i.e., well-educated 
white middle-class females) for whom teaching represented 
the "glass ceiling" of desirable employment above which pat- 
terns of discrimination in the labor force prevented them from 
reaching. Schools desiring to institute innovative programs 
also will be unable to "wipe the slate clean" by firing disaf- 
fected and entrapped teachers already on their employment 
rosters or to avoid lowering of certification standards for cer- 
tain specialty areas— such as math, science, and bilingual edu- 
cation—when no legitimately qualified candidates for the jobs 
are found. 

Declining wages. Although the reward held out for success in 
school has been future success in the wage structure, the fact is, 
as we have indicated, the wages paid to most working people 
are declining. In fact, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1990) 
observes that, as of fall 1990, the cost of living is 393% of what it 
was in 1967. Thus a teacher starting at $25,000 to $30,000 per 
year today is earning $6,361 to $7,633 in constant dollars— actu- 
ally less than his or her counterpart earned some 20 years ago. 
Inflation has taken its toll, but more important is the fact that 
schools no longer hold out sufficient rewards for diligence, to ei- 
ther teachers or students. This is because the majority of new 
jobs students can anticipate are in traditionally low-paying sec- 
tors where school success is less relevant, and teacher work has 
become too arduous and lacking in intrinsic payoff to compens- 
ate for the low salaries teachers earn. 

Working mothers. Schools cannot control the fact that a once- 
rich ^ource of volunteer labor and school support— full-time 
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homemakers— has dried up. As the structures of families and 
the exigencies of the labor market change, the percentage of 
mothers of young children who work full-time will continue 
to increase. Further, the percentage of teachers themselves 
who are both parents and full-time workers will increase. 

Urbanization and demographic change. Schools can neither 
control nor avoid confronting the consequences of urbaniza- 
tion, which both generates and concentrates income inequal- 
ity and ethnic and cultural diversity in enrollment, Schools 
also cannot control population shifts that bring increasing 
percentages of poor, ethnic and language minority, and immi- 
grant children into classrooms. 

Fiscal bases. While they can and do act as vigorous lobbies, 
schools cannot control the limited willingness and capability 
of the public to pay for public education as long as schools 
are dependent upon taxes and have no independent power to 
levy those taxes. 

REDEFINING FACTORS TO INCREASE COUPLING: 
A MARSHALL PLAN FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Notwithstanding these intractable constraints, we still feel 
that there is much that can be done. While we are trying to 
hold our suggestions to those approaches that cost little in ac- 
tual dollars, there truly is a need for more fiscal support for 
schools. Some of the ideas contained in this section would, in 
fact, be easier to implement were many schools not so piti- 
fully underfunded (despite the polemic of current fiscally 
conservative politicians), We feel that what is needed is noth- 
ing less than a Marshall Plan for education, The Marshall Plan 
not only provided aid for the survival of the populations of 
war-torn Europe, but assumed that continued survival re- 
quired rebuilding of the infrastructure of European econo- 
mies. A Marshall Plan for education in the United States 
needs to start with the premise that conditions in many 
schools are below survival level— these schools lack the infra- 
structure essential to proper teaching and learning. 
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Providing the Essential Infrastructure and Supplies 

It is commonplace to find schools without textbooks, pen- 
cils and paper, libraries, gymnasiums, and places to teach 
music and art. These are not frills. Try to teach a middle 
school child the geometric concepts of volume when he or she 
has had insufficient training in symbolic representation to un- 
derstand perspective drawings. Try to get homework turned 
in when children cannot take textbooks home because they do 
not have any. The first step of an educational Marshall Plan 
needs to be a realistic appraisal— in every school in the coun- 
try— of -the extent to which minimum conditions needed for 
adequate pedagogy are absent. These conditions include up- 
to-date textbooks, paper, crayons and pencils for every child, 
well-supplied science laboratories and libraries, class sizes of 
no more than 30 children, heat and air conditioning, roofs 
that do not leak or fall in, buildings that are regularly cleaned 
and maintained, bathrooms and cafeterias that are sanitary 
and in good working order, and adequate transportation to 
school for all who need it. 

The second step is to see to it that this infrastructure is 
available to every child in the country. Appraisals of deficit 
must not be done on a district-by-district basis; rather, the 
unit of analysis needs to be the individual school. We have 
learned too well from the research of the past that inter- 
district differences often are not as dramatic as within-district 
differences in the provision of educational opportunities 
for children. 

Barring a vast increase in the dollars available for educa- 
tion, however, there still is much that educators can do to 
tighten the degree of coupling at the macro level while at the 
same time eliminating a good deal of the micromanagement 
that, by reducing teachers' sense of professional autonomy, 
contributes greatly to their alienation and burnout. We begin 
with factors that we previously defined as outside the pur- 
view of schools. We now examine aspects of these same topics 
to describe creative ways in which schools can adapt to the 
changing social circumstances around them. 
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Accommodate to Changes in Family Structure 

While educators cannot bring back the two-parent, one- 
wage-earner family, they can couple more tightly with the 
needs of the families they do encounter: single-parent fami- 
lies, families in which both parents work, families in which 
neither mother nor father serves as guardian, and families 
headed by minor children. As long as school people define 
these as "dysfunctional" families, no progress will be made. 
When current family configurations are redefined as the real- 
ity of family life— and we have clearly indicated that these do 
constitute reality for the majority of American children— then 
creative adaptation can begin, and tighter coupling between 
the needs of families and the services and capabilities of the 
schools can be achieved. 

Institute flexible scheduling. The first category of needs for 
such families is for more flexible scheduling of school activi- 
ties. For children who must work to support themselves and 
their families, more convenient and decentralized night 
school programs may be a solution. Working parents of stu- 
dents constitute another issue. As we have indicated, a pri- 
mary reason parents become alienated from school and 
teachers subsequently come to believe that parents u not 
care about the education of their children is the difficulty that 
working parents encounter finding the time and transporta- 
tion to get to school for conferences. We suggest that evening 
conference hours— separate from the yearly "parents' nights" 
that all parents are invited to attend— be scheduled consis- 
tently. Further, we feel that the wedge between school and 
community that pressures to work and the increasing diver- 
sity of student enrollments create can be reduced only by 
more insistent and consistent school outreach. It is the re- 
sponsibility of school personnel to take the initiative to re- 
duce the fear and hostility that poor and minority families 
feel toward the institution, which means that teachers and 
principals must leave the campus and contact in their homes 
those parents who cannot or will not come to the school. Ob- 
stacles to such outreach include the discomfort that school 
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personnel feel when forced to venture into strange neighbor- 
hoods, the time outside the classroom that visitations require, 
and the belief that the effort will be ineffective. These obsta- 
cles might be ameliorated if outreach times are scheduled 
during regular conference times, "field training" is provided 
to teachers who need desensitizing, and teachers are actually 
compensated in some way for their effort, for example, with 
extra pay or time off in which to engage in professional devel- 
opment. 

Increase articulation with social services, A second need is for 
closer articulation and coordination among all the social ser- 
vice agencies that bear responsibility for children. Histori- 
cally, the "service sector" (Bennett & LeCompte, 1990) of 
schools increased in proportion to demands that schools serve 
in loco parentis to students. However, there are literally hun- 
dreds of social service agencies that concern themselves with 
the health and welfare of students— from tutoring t •« medical 
and mental health care, food and clothing, housing, and foster 
care. While it is true that many of these agencies are over- 
worked and underfunded, it also is true that the lack of coor- 
dination between these agencies and schools fragments the 
overall care of children, jusl as pullout programs fragment 
their learning experiences. Were school personnel to take the 
lead in articulating services from the community more closely 
with needs that school staff perceive children to have, the 
school systems themselves might in many cases be able to re- 
duce their social work burden to one of diagnosing the need 
for services and prescribing referrals to appropriate agencies. 
Such coordination will require extra social services or coun- 
seling staff to augment already overcrowded counseling staff. 

Provide on-site day care. A third need is for on-site day care 
for students who have babies. We have pointed out that stu- 
dents with babies do not drop out because they have babies; 
they drop out because they cannot find adequate day care and 
they cannot both work to support their children and stay in 
school While day-care centers and parenting classes for teen- 
aged parents still are few and underfunded, those that do 
exist report that the services they provide make a profound 
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difference in the self-esteem of the young parents, their ability 
to care for their babies, and their ability to continue their edu- 
cation. One such facility in Kayenta, Arizona, reported that it 
could serve only 14 of the 34 young women who applied for 
services in its first year of operation. 

Provide health care services. A current Department of Health 
and Human Services report indicates that while 15.5% of the 
total population is not covered by any health insurance (pub- 
lic or private), 30% of young adults, more than 25% of single, 
separated, and divorced women, and up to 30% of racial and 
ethnic minorities are likewise uncovered (Short, Monheit, & 
Beauregard, 1989). Clinics for poor and working-class people 
are few, and their hours correspond to the times that children 
are in school and parents are at work. To provide minimal 
health care for an increasing number of children, health care 
facilities for all students need to be provided on school cam- 
puses, facilities with authority to do more than screen for 
health problems and dispense aspirin. It may be possible, for 
example, to permit local health care agencies to locate clinics 
in school buildings, thereby relieving school districts of the fi- 
nancial burden of running clinics themselves. 



Provide Teachers With Training 

In Chapter 2 we spoke of the difficulty teachers have in 
keeping up with new developments in their field. Aside from 
the problems of finding time to engage in serious study, 
teachers find that their ability to learn more about their field 
is severely circumscribed by limited library services and their 
inability to leave the classroom to attend conferences. In-service 
training activities resemble the old "telephone" game, 
wherein staff development personnel— who may or may not 
have attended conferences themselves— teach teachers a watered- 
down version of what they themselves were taught, with 
attendant omissions, biases, and inaccuracies. As a remedy, 
we propose a looser form of coupling. We believe that 
schools need to redefine the way in-service training is handled 
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and time is provided for professional development. Redefini- 
tion requires "restructuring"; it mandates that teachers define 
problems themselves, that in-service training no longer be a 
top-down affair, delivered with little follow-up and only by 
in-house individuals. 

Time for learning. Teachers need to be given time to define 
collaboratively what problems they see in their teaching and 
how they, as a group and individually, might develop pro- 
jects to solve those problems. Release time can be provided by 
hiring substitutes or letting staff development personnel or 
master teachers take over classrooms so that interested teach- 
ers can visit each other during the school day to brainstorm 
and plan. Teachers can be grouped so that several work to- 
gether while one takes responsibility for all their students. 
Hourly pay could also be provided to compensate teachers 
for working after school or on weekends. The population of 
teachers now in schools who do not have graduate degrees 
should be afforded sabbaticals and stipends to complete their 
graduate training (or training in their substantive fields for 
those who have education undergraduate degrees). Similarly, 
opportunities for teacher aides to complete degrees and be- 
come certified should be encouraged. The salary structure of 
current teachers would be affected by their completion of 
graduate course work. It is expected that no more than a 
small percentage of teachers can take sabbaticals during any 
given academic year. Where teachers have specializations 
with direct analogues in industry, sabbatical years can be 
spent as interns in the corporate sector for academic credit. 
Likewise, professionals in the corporate sector can be loaned 
out to the schools to replace the teachers on sabbatical in in- 
dustry. This would be especially possible in high school sci- 
ence, math, engineering, and industrial arts departments. 

School-university partnerships. Looser coupling between 
teacher training and school districts may mean tighter link- 
ages between school districts and universities. School-university 
programs of collaboration such as Partners in Education (PIE) 
at the t T -'versity of Colorado, wherein classroom teachers 
are given leave from their districts to serve for a year or 
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more as clinical faculty at the university, can broaden the 
scope for learning. Clinical faculty teach methods courses in 
teacher certification programs and attend university classes of 
interest to them. In return, the school districts involved re- 
ceive in-service training and consultant services from univer- 
sity faculty, many of whom work collaboratively on research 
projects and curriculum development with practicing teach- 
ers. An analogue is school-business partnerships, in which 
teachers are given sabbaticals to work in businesses or indus- 
tries relevant to their fields. Teachers also can be encouraged 
to take university-level workshops and courses for credit to 
upgrade their skills. 

Link What Is Learned in School to What Is Needed on the Job 

In general, we do not support increased vocational and nar- 
rowly conceived skills training as a means to make schooling 
"relevant" for non-college-bound students. While tighter cou- 
pling between the schools and the labor market is desirable, 
we believe that it can be achieved only, paradoxically, by in- 
stituting looser coupling in classroom instruction and the orga- 
nization of the curriculum. 

Eliminate tracking. We have elsewhere called for the "main- 
streaming" of all children. By that we mean eliminating reme- 
dial tracks as an overall and perpetual curriculum and 
providing all students with rigorous training in problem solv- 
ing, thinking, writing, calculating, and communication. As we 
have pointed out, ability grouping does more to create differ- 
ences in student achievement than any other single variable, 
and once established, these differences are virtually immuta- 
ble. We propose, then, a dramatic reorganization of the curric- 
ulum of schools. Students must be taught how to learn, not 
simply trained on more updated lathes or farmed out to me- 
nial tasks, because the most "relevant" curriculum for all chil- 
dren is, in fact, a firm grounding in basic cognitive skills so 
that they acquire the capacity to move from job to job as labor 
market needs change. 
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Institute better record keeping. To accomplish this, closer ar- 
ticulation between achievements in school and payoffs in the 
job sector is needed. We have indicated that non-college- 
bound students have little extrinsic incentive to achieve high 
grades, since they know that the difficulty of obtaining tran- 
scripts in a timely fashion means that employers do not con- 
sider grades in hiring decisions. Part of the problem lies in the 
antiquated and decentralized nature of school record keeping 
(see LeCompte & Goebel, 1987). However, recent advances in 
electronic record-keeping techniques and developments in the 
facility with which data can be translated from one process- 
ing system to another promise that these issues need no 
longer serve as disincentives. A priority for whatever funding 
does become available for school improvement should be the 
enhancement of record-keeping systems— for greater accessi- 
bility, consistency, and interchangeability. This is essential for 
adequate program planning, to address the needs of a mobile 
population, and to achieve tighter coupling between hard 
work in school and higher wages in the job sector. 

Upgrade training equipment. A second way to tighten the 
links between non-college-preparatory training and the labor 
market is to assure that in those cases where specific skills 
training is provided, the equipment that students use and the 
techniques they learn are as up-to-date as those currently re- 
quired in the industry in which students desire placement. 
Old-fashioned automobile mechanics, for example, is of little 
use in an industry where much of what goes on under the 
hood of a car is run by computer chips. 

Teach for problem solving and intellectual flexibility. A third 
way to tighten the links between labor market and schools is 
to train for intellectual flexibility. Paradoxically, this requires 
loosening up the curriculum and training teachers to be more 
effective diagnosticians and facilitators of diverse learning 
styles. Here, new research on "situated" or contextualized 
learning is instructive. Culturally informed cognitive psychol- 
ogists such as Tharp and Gallimore (1988) have rediscovered 
the work of Lev Vygotsky (1962), which militates against the 
fragmentation and decontextualization of teaching and learning 
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that has characterized the past two decades of educational 
practice. It also obviates the one-size-fits-all approach to ped- 
agogy and educational reform. This approach transforms the 
locus of control in classrooms/ making children active partici- 
pants in the learning process and turning teachers into diag- 
nosticians and facilitators as well as vendors of information. 
It is reflected in new standards for assessment and curricular 
development published by the Commission for Standards in 
School Mathematics (1990) and the National Council of 
Teachers of English (1990), which stress a multidisciplinary 
and integrated approach to skills and problem solving. Liter- 
acy, for example, is not viewed simply as reading, but as en- 
compassing all the skills associated with language— reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking. Mathematics no longer in- 
volves merely memorizing isolated skills, but is presented in 
long, complex— and often very practical— everyday word 
problems in which process is more important than product, 
and where there may actually be more than one right answer 
(see Calkins, 1986; Cobb, Yackel, & Wood, 1989; Graves, 1983; 
Lampert, 1990). 

Institute alternative assessment and diagnosis. New forms of 
pedagogy are being thrust upon teachers at the same time as 
assessment programs in many states change standardized as- 
sessments and exit examinations to reflect new kinds of peda- 
gogy. Thus "teaching to the test" will require that teachers 
transform the way they teach. This is another paradox: Loos- 
ening up teaching may require teaching closely to a new kind 
of test— one that assesses new kinds of skills. This may take 
some time, because it requires changes in the degree to which 
teachers appear to control the classroom as well as in the con- 
fidence with which teachers approach subject-matter content. 
It is clear that most of these approaches have not filtered 
down into classroom practice. For example, directions for 
pilot mathematics tests for a new state assessment based upon 
the NCTM standards urged third graders to "use a table" to 
help them keep track of the many steps in a particular prob- 
lem. The answer sheets came back covered with strange pic- 
tures drawn— and erased— all over them. The scorers finally 
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found two pictures still intact; the children had drawn pic- 
tures of a dining-room table and four chairs! (Roberta Flexer, 
personal communication, 1991). 

Locate learning in the experience of the student. Even more im- 
portant, these approaches require that teachers change from 
viewing learners as empty vessels in need of filling to active 
participants who actually know a great deal more than they 
can display on tests. It becomes the teacher's task to build 
bridges— or "scaffolds"— between what the child knows well 
and what still has not been internalized (Tharp & Gallimore, 
1988). This means tighter coupling between home and school 
knowledge bases. Particularly for elementary students, 
knowledge of the child's home culture assumes new impor- 
tance, because teachers are required to build on what children 
already know, and what they know best is what they bring 
from home. One end of the bridge that teachers build must be 
firmly rooted in that home cultural background for the infor- 
mation and skills presented to have any real meaning at all 
(Moll, 1990; Reyes, in press; Tharp, n.d.) 

We have argued in favor of mainstreaming students and 
have contended that all students can learn necessary cogni- 
tive skills and information bases. However, not all students 
can learn in the same environments. Some students can 
achieve effectively (if not optimally) in restrictive and even 
academically impoverished environments, while other stu- 
dents cannot even survive in such settings. The still all-too- 
common educational factory of the 1950s (see LeCompte & 
Dworkin, 1988) is not suitable for all learners. 



Manage Unmanageable Students 

Behavior problems are a significant concern for most schools. 
In some instances the disruptive behavior of a few students 
causes teachers to ignore the education of the majority of the 
class in order to discipline those few. borne teachers have 
reported to us that their principals instruct them not to 
send disruptive students out of the room because doing so 
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requires a report to the district central office. This spoils the 
school's record for good deportment. In some instances dis- 
ruptive students are bored students who see no connection 
between their education and their future goals. 

While a reformed and enlightened curriculum that establishes 
closer links among schooling, work, and life goals may amelio- 
rate many of the problems of disruption, we are not so naive as 
to assume that adverse student behavior always has a curricular 
solution. Some students remain incorrigible, in part because 
other societal institutions have failed them. Often, factors be- 
yond the control of schools are involved. For example, children 
born of drug-addicted and alcoholic parents now are entering 
school in increasing numbers. These children have difficulty 
controlling their emotions, are easily distracted, and may have 
impaired motor, cognitive, and social functions. Children with 
severe emotional problems exhibit many of the same behaviors. 
It must be recognized that in these cases mainstreaming in regu- 
lar classrooms may not provide the most appropriate and "least 
restrictive" environment for such children. They may well need 
to be removed from schools as we conceptualize them today and 
placed in work-related apprenticeship programs. Some students 
may achieve significantly more in environments that conjoin ap- 
prenticeships in the workplace with academic training— but this 
must be real training leading to real jobs that pay a decent wage 
(see Dorris, 1989, for a portrayal of attempts to educate a fetal al- 
cohol syndrome-afflicted child). 



Restructure School Organization 

Characteristic of numerous educational solutions that have 
been proposed is the tendency to select a single strategy and 
apply it to all settings, all schools, students, and teachers. This 
uniform strategy ignores individual variations in contexts, 
people, and problems. One such educational strategy that has 
gained considerable currency has been termed "restructur- 
ing." Restructuring has been called the "garbage can" of re- 
form (Elmo., etal., 1990): 
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Restructuring has become a general label for new strate- 
gies of school reform that respond to disillusionment 
with the results of state legislation of the middle 1980s 
that sought to mandate stiffer standards for students and 
teachers. ... [It is] a synonym for market mechanisms of 
choice, or teacher professionalization and empowerment, 
or decentralization and school site management, or in- 
volving parents more in their children's education, or na- 
tional standards in curriculum with tests to match, or 
deregulation, or some or all of these in combination, 
(quoted inTyack, 1990, pp. 170-171) 

Restructuring seems to be a superb solution to the alienat- 
ing bureaucratic processes cited in previous chapters, and it is 
seductive because it seems also to be a "no-cost" reform. In 
principle, it can be effective. However, problems arise when 
restructuring of governance at the top is the only strategy 
used, when it is provided without substantive input and 
guidance about alternative forms of governance and peda- 
gogy, or when it is imposed uniformly on all teachers. Effec- 
tive campus-based management is likely to be useful in 
reducing teacher burnout and student tune-out only when it 
leads to the empowerment of competent and dedicated profes- 
sionals. These often are in short supply. As evidence, we sub- 
mit the fact that educators often rank among the bottom quartile 
in achievement on standardized tests and performance in their 
university courses; they may remain in teaching because they 
can find no other line of work (Dworkin, 1987). 

More important, programs to help those who are creative 
and energetic often are ill conceived und poorly designed to 
provide support to school efforts. Recently, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency initiated a request for proposals under its 1990-1991 
Innovative Education Grant Program. Campus administra- 
tors were invited to submit proposals for innovative pro- 
grams that could raise student achievement, reduce dropout 
rates, increase parental involvement in the schools, and im- 
prove the learning climate on campuses. The legislation 
that created the program mandated that school staff were to 
assist in the writing of the research/evaluation component. 
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Dworkin met with several public school administrators to assist 
in drafting their proposals. Many of the projects suggested by 
principals and other school staff were at best inane. Typically, 
the principals said that they did not have any ideas, but would 
gladly accept the money. Several simply read off the 24 exam- 
ples in the request for proposal booklet and declared that they 
wanted to do "some of those." Two administrators wanted to 
provide enrichment in the homes of at-risk children, but they 
had no awareness of the multitude of problems that face their 
students. For example, some wanted to have parents read more 
to their children, and proposed sending books home with the 
children However, given the large Central American immigrant 
population of the community, and the lack of English literacy 
among many parents, sending books home for parents to read 
without first teaching them English would have had little utility. 

Another principal proposed to encourage single welfare 
mothers 10 provide more help for their children with math 
homework; the principal assumed that the mothers were 
themselves competent enough at math, but just had never 
been asked to assist. Finally, one principal said that he could 
nol think of anything innovative to do, but just wanted the 
money to buy newer tables and chairs for the teachers' 
lounge. One significant difficulty with the state's program 
was that it asked many of the same actors who have consis- 
tently failed to address the current educational crisis to come 
up with solutions to the problems of schooling. 

Individualize restructuring. The answer is not to abandon the 
concept of campus-based management, but to apply it to indi- 
vidual situations and in a considered manner— perhaps even 
with a built-in component of evaluation research. Central ad- 
ministration, perhaps with the assistance of affiliated univer- 
sities and other concerned groups, can solicit proposals from 
campuses for decentralization on a trial basis. Regular evalua- 
tion of the progress of the program can be mandated and suf- 
ficient funds can be provided to ensure that the programs 
hav • a modicum of a chance to succeed. However, it must be 
recognized that sufficient time should be allocated to ensure 
that the treatment effect (the particular strategy) would have 
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a chance to operate. Since any change is likely to have an ini- 
tial disruptive effect that could decrease morale, and any pro- 
gram that tightens standards could elevate dropout rates, 
evaluation cannot be limited to initial results. Likewise, pro* 
grams should not be limited to campuses with minimal prob- 
lems, where success is most likely. Some schools with 
I virtually intractable problems should be given an opportunity 
to participate. In time, the individual campuses, the partici- 
pating universities, and the central district can become a co- 
operative research and development shop. Master teachers 
can work with the university during the summer as adjunct 
faculty, examining what worked and why. This model is sim- 
ilar to that discussed by Elmore (1990) in the Michigan State 
model, but involves an application of the research and devel- 
opment shop as a component in decentralization. 

In such a model, individual campuses would develop pro- 
gram proposals with evaluation components to be conducted by 
the research and development partnerships between universities 
and the schools. The role of the central administration would be 
to evaluate the proposals and to provide technical assistance in 
the implementation of the programs. The central administration 
would serve as the gatekeeper for implementation of plans. 

Build in teacher participation. Effective restructuring means 
more than permitting the principal to run the school as his or 
her little fiefdom. It means decentralization of decision making 
within the campus, too. This means "empowerment" of teach- 
ers, as we have described earlier, giving them real power over 
what and how they teach in their classrooms. The PIE model at 
the University of Colorado, and the kinds of programs advo- 
cated by Goodlad (1983), Joyce and Clift (1984), Joyce, Hersh, 
and McKibbin (1983), and Sizer (1984-1985) can serve as starting 
points for developing this kind of teacher leadership. 



Creating a Professional Teacher Work Force 

What we have offered thus far are suggestions that do not re- 
quire a significant change in the teaching population. However, 
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should the opportunity arise, as demographics suggest it will 
in the early years of the next century, a change in the profes- 
sional status of teachers would resolve numerous faculty 
problems. However, to accomplish this, the following sugges- 
tions ought to be implemented. 

Professional status, and especially high professional status, 
is contingent upon three central elements: selective recruitment, 
or some gatekeeping practice to limit supply; specialized train- 
ing, often in a setting in an institution of higher education; 
and the license to independent judgment and autonomy. Public 
school teaching fails on two of these criteria, and so has often 
been termed a semiprofession (Etzioni, 1969). 

The professionalization of teachers involves a circular prob- 
lem. Professional autonomy and salaries commensurate with 
true professional status are unlikely to accrue to teachers un- 
less states, school districts, and the public demand greater 
teacher accountability. When this is defined as countless re- 
ports and paperwork, it compromises teacher autonomy. 
However, without greater autonomy and better salaries, it 
will be difficult to attract highly qualified teachers, retain the 
best of the current teaching population, and generate a sense 
of commitment in which teachers make extra efforts on behalf 
of their students, Strategies directed toward raising the pro- 
fessional status of teachers cannot focus upon recruitment of 
new and better candidates alone, but must enhance the skills 
and attitudes of the present teaching force. Additionally, re- 
peated studies point to the significant role of the principal in 
creating in teachers feelings of job commitment, job satisfac- 
tion, and the ability to cope with job-related stressors. Thus 
the strategy for improving the professional status of teachers 
must be multiple and complex, addressing issues of recruit- 
ment and retention, teacher education, administrative sup- 
port, and new measures of accountability. 

Selective recruitment and specialized training. Teaching is in 
part a lower-status profession (or semiprofession) because the 
supply of teachers has been relatively plentiful and college- 
level teacher training programs are considered easy to enter 
and complete. When there was still talk of a teacher "glut," 
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Stinnett and Henson (1982) and Gideonse (1982) proposed that 
teacher preparation should take six years and result in either a 
master's or doctoral degree. Since that time there has been 
growing support for the elimination of the undergraduate edu- 
cation major. As preservice teachers increasingly are required tq 
attain both a baccalaureate degree in an arts and sciences college 
and certification in pedagogy, teacher training could become ex- 
clusively a graduate program. Teachers will, therefore, come 
from the ranks of undergraduates who, like their nonteaching 
counterparts, have met similar entrance and exit requirements 
for academic programs. As a consequence, it could be expected 
that new teachers will be selected from a more able population. 

Mandating a graduate degree for new teachers will impose 
greater control by universities, legislatures, or accrediting 
agencies over access to teaching careers. This also will reduce 
the supply. To prevent teaching from becoming class and race 
segregated, financial aid should be provided by the state and 
the business sector for low-income and minority teacher can- 
didates. Student loans could be canceled with the completion 
of two or three years of classroom teaching. 

Shortfalls in the teaching population can be rectified 
through alternative certification programs in which individu- 
als with undergraduate or graduate degrees enroll in gradu- 
ate programs in education while teaching in school districts 
under the supervision of master teachers. The salary structure 
of public education would come to resemble that of other oc- 
cupations requiring a graduate degree. 1 

Competency testing of teachers at the point of certification 
should be matched to college-level norms rather than to 
eighth-grade reading levels, as current examinations are set. 
Failure to pass such examinations, either by newly recruited 
teachers or by the extant population of teachers, should mean 
mandatory remedial training and training, followed by termi- 
nation of those unable to pass the examinations after a third 
trial (for a description of the Texas experience with such test- 
ing, see Shepherd & Kreitzer, 1987), 

The issue of termination for teachers who fail to pass com- 
petency examinations is a thorny one. The Texas experience 
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revealed that almost 97% of the state's teaching population 
passed a minimum competency test (gauged to a junior high 
school achievement level), but that those who failed were pre- 
dominantly black teachers, most of whom were themselves 
products of segregated and inferior school systems (M. Smith, 
1991). While these teachers possessed classroom management 
skills, they did not understand some of the subject matter they 
were supposed to teach to their students. Others who failed the 
competency examinations were younger teachers educated by 
equally disadvantaged teachers working in central-city schools. 
If the competency tests had been designed to assess college-level 
abilities, the failure rate would have risen exponentially, thereby 
reducing significantly the supply of teachers, and especially the 
already dwindling supply of minority teachers. 

To permit incompetent teachers to remain in the classroom 
ensures that yet another generation of children will be given a 
second-rate education. However, the number of such teachers 
is relatively small. Rather than propose the wholesale firing 
of older teachers who cannot pass competency examinations 
on repeated attempts, as was done in Texas (M. Smith, 1991), 
we recommend that new duties, including child-care respon- 
sibilities (perhaps in the on-site day-care facilities we '-com- 
mended earlier), be found for older teachers w . find 
themselves in this situation. Younger teachers who fail the ex- 
aminations repeatedly, however, should be fitted with new 
skills and helped to find new jobs. Academic tenure should re- 
place "continuing contracts" and should be granted after three 
to five years only to those who demonstrate competent teaching. 

Specialized apprenticeships and training. Student teaching, the 
most significant portion of the certification process for most new 
teachers, constitutes a poorly supervised substitute for the 
highly monitored and rigorous apprenticeships served by nov- 
ices in other fields. Alternatives might included a variation of 
the plan adopted in Michigan through Michigan State Univer- 
sity (Elmore, 1990), in which colleges of education function 
somewhat like medical schools and new teachers are similar to 
medical residents. Currently, practice teaching serves as a poor 
surrogate for experience in schools in the central city. 
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An alternative plan would have didactic training occur dur- 
ing the first year of graduate-level teacher education, fol- 
lowed by a clerkship with a rotation through different subject 
matters and different kinds of schools— all prior to receipt of 
the teaching degree. For example, minority and inner-city 
public schools in a specified area would become the lab 
schools for the various colleges and schools of education 
throughout the region, making it impossible for preservice 
teachers to escape significant experience with culturally and 
economically different students. The current faculty in the al- 
lied public schools would serve as the teachers of record for 
the classroom, but they would be assigned a group of interns 
to provide more individualized instruction to students. Chil- 
dren in the affiliated, generally inner-city, schools would re- 
ceive much more personalized attention (perhaps five-to-one 
student-teacher ratios, a reduction that would significantly af- 
fect student achievement; Finn & Achilles, 1990), classroom 
teachers would be afforded teaching assistants to reduce their 
paperwork, and the preservice interns would experience first- 
hand classroom teaching in realistic settings. This clerkship 
would not replace, but rather would precede, the assignment 
of a recent graduate of a college of education to a class of his 
or her own, under the supervision of a master teacher. This 
latter assignment would parallel residency in medical school. 

The license to independent judgment and autonomy. Tenured 
teachers should be considered autonomous professionals who 
develop their own curricular plans and are free to implement 
them. They also should serve as mentors to junior faculty. 
With the possession of a graduate degree, the successful pas- 
sage of examinations and evaluations, and the granting of 
tenure, teachers should be given considerable freedom to de- 
velop curricula and to manage their classes without interfer- 
ence from district or campus officials, except in cases of 
flagrant malfeasance. Merit pay should be tied to demon- 
strated productivity in terms of innovations in teaching, student 
achievement gains (corrected for differences among cohorts of 
students), and peer evaluations. It is expected that substantial 
merit pay will be matched with excellence in teaching. 
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Parent volunteers/ administrative assistants; preservice 
teaching interns and teachers' aides could assume much of 
the paperwork and nonteaching duties currently burdening 
teachers. For example, staff members or teachers' aides could 
be assigned lunchroom and recess duties, thereby affording 
teachers free time during the day. If the proposed internship 
model for alliances between colleges of education and public 
schools is adopted, the teachers' aides would come from pre- 
service student intern programs in colleges of education. 

The school year also should be extended so as to guarantee 
year-round and more stable employment of teachers. Where 
such plans have been implemented in the past, they have 
been in response to logistics of overcrowding or the scholastic 
needs of students; we feel it imperative to include this step as 
a rationale resolving the needs of teachers. 

Changing Principals' Administrative Style 
to Enhance Teacher Morale 

Principal behavior has been shown to be significant in 
maintaining teacher morale (Dworkin, 1987; Dworkin et al., 
1988, 1990). Principals should be required to have manage- 
ment training that addresses issues of employee morale and 
productivity. They should be rewarded for the extent to 
which they encourage planning on the part of their teachers, 
and should be evaluated on the extent to which they are re- 
sponsible for voluntary turnover at their campuses. Excessive 
teacher turnover should be seen as a sign of ineffective cam- 
pus management. 

CONCLUSION 

There is no question that educational reform is needed in 
American schools. However, it is the content of the reform 
and, in particular, the manner in which reform is imple- 
mented that will determine whether the reform exacerbates 
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the problems of teachers or ameliorates them. The key may be 
in the development of campus-based management strategies 
that empower those who actually work with America's chil- 
dren. However/ simply empowering teachers without ensur- 
ing that those so empowered are capable of quality 
instruction does little more than produce happy school em- 
ployees and poorly educated students, given current levels of 
teaching competence (Darling-Hammond, 1984; Schlechty & 
Vance, 1981; Vance & Schlechty, 1982). Omnibus educational 
reform legislation is needed in states where academic perfor- 
mance is low, but state legislatures are unqualified to micro- 
manage educational policies by specifying curricula and 
accountability procedures that increase the paperwork of 
teachers and are not factored in as influences on the experi- 
ence of students. One real challenge for the future of educa- 
tion is the recruitment of excellent teachers, their retention, 
and the development of curricula that challenge students. Re- 
liance upon minimum competency tests to determine the abil- 
ities of teachers or students ensures only that both perform no 
better than several years bel ind grade level. Such perfor- 
mances continue to put our "nation at risk." 

Our analysis of the causes of teacher and student alienation 
remains one informed by the somewhat gloomy perspective 
of sociologists who refuse to view schools as the engine for 
social transformation. As we have indicated, societies run 
schools; schools do not run society. We have few illusions 
about the capacity for policymakers and the public to initiate 
the kinds of social structural reforms necessary to "put 
schools right" with their economic and social context. For this 
reason, many of our concrete suggestions are relatively mod- 
est. Nevertheless, our explanatory frame for the crisis in edu- 
cation adheres to an integrated and multilevel view of 
schooling. It is an analysis that, however pessimistic, eschews 
naive thinking about what schools can and cannot do. We 
hope that it will constitute a necessary first step toward 
remediating those most painful symptoms of educational cri- 
sis that form the focus of this volume: the propensity for 
teachers and students to give up on school 
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NOTE 

1. For example, in the Houston Independent School District, the fourth 
largest in the nation, starting salaries during the 1989-1990 academic year 
were $20,500 for a teacher with a B.A., $21,200 for a teacher with an M.A., and 
$22,200 tor a teacher with a Ph.D., while the peak salaries for 20+ years of 
teaching were $29,500, $33,500, and $36,500, respectively. Especially at the 
doctoral level these are not competitive, even with academia, which also 
operates with 9-month contracts— for example, 10-month starting salaries for 
Ph.D.s exceed $30,000 in AAUP Category I schools (see Dworkin, 1990a). 
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